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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Thb present '* Compendium of Grecian Antiquities" has been entirefy 
re-tpritten, and contains nearly three times as much matter as the 
** Epitome " nnder which title it first appeared. The aatho;r would 
therefore hope, that it will be found to be improyed in some proportion, 
at least, to the labor and care which haye been bestowed upon it. The 
marginal references, now first introduced, will answer the purpose of 
questions for examination, while the Index' to all the Greek words and 
phrases will, he trusts, make his work more yalnable as a book of 
reference. 

JHckinton OoUege, CarUaUf Fenn, 
March 29, 1831. 



PREFACE TO A NEW EDITION. 

Thx first edition of this work, under the title of *' An Epitome of 
Grecian Antiquities," was published in the Spring of 1827, when I was 
a senior in Dartmouth College. When Professor of Languages in Dick- 
inson College in this state, it was re-written, enlarged nearly three-fold, 
and published under the present title. It passed through yery many 
editions, haying been adopted as a text-book in some of the best colleges 
and academies- in the country. Owing to many circumstances which 
it is unnecessary to mixtion, (one of which was the failure of the pub- 
lishing house in Boston,) it went out of print, and, as copies were diffi- 
cult to be had, consequently out of use. Lately, howeyer, I haye come 
into the possession of the stereotype plates myself^ and haying had them 
thoroughly reyised, and haying corrected some errors in them, I commit 
the work again to the public, asking for it nothing more than as much 

4^ fayor as for many years it receiyed ; for I know not how I could, eyen 

^ now, make a better book upon the same subject. 

^ Philadelphia^ November 2, 1850. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE 



PART I. 

POLITICAL AND LITERARY HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF GREECE. 

The early history of Greece seems to be involved J 

in great obscurity. There is so much of the absurd- JSl ^j^ 
hy of fable mingled with what may be historical facts, 
that all inquiries respecting its early settlers end in 
very • unsatisfactory results. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that the descendants of Japhet, quitting the 
regions of central Asia, were the first settlers of the 
country. The inhabitants, in those remote ages, 
consisted of several barbarous tribes, such as the 
Leieges, Dry opes, Caucones, Pelasgi, &c. They 
lived in a purely savage state, having dens for their 
dwellings, and the skins of beasts for their clothing, 
being entirely destitute and ignorant of all the arts, 
relinements, and institutions of civilized life. Of 
these tribes the Pelasgi were the most numerous and 
important. They derive their name firom a hero 
called Pelasgus, from whom they were descended, 
but whose history is little known. At first they oc- 
cupied, chiefly, the northern parts of Greece; but 
afterwards they migrated to Peloponnesus, and spread 
themselves over the whole country. The term Helle- 
nes (^'EllrjyBg), which, in afler times, was applied to 
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all the Greeks, indiscriminately, was, in the early peri- 
ods of Grecian history, applied only to a people who 
occupied a particular district in Thessaly. They 
took this name from Hellen ('£l^y), a son of 
Detteaj'on. The term Greeks, by which this whole 
people are now known, and from which the Latin 
word CrrtBci is derived, is taken from a branch of 
the Pelasgic stock, caUed rgaXxoi, who were the de- 
scendants of GraTcus. 
EgTptuui Without, therefore, entering upon disputed ground, 
CoIoDiM. i^jjjj endeavoring to decide, between conflicting his- 
torians, upon points which, of themselves, are but 
of little importance, such as the local situation of the 
different early tribes, the origin of the Pelasgi, the 
first inhabitants of Peloponnesus, &c., we shall com- 
mence this brief sketch of Grecian history at a point 
where the clearness of fact seems to emerge from the 
obscurity of fable, — the settlement of Greece by the 
Egyptians. 

About two thousand years before the Christian era, 
liAchuB. a colony of Egyptians under Inachus emigrated to 
^J§' Greece, and probably introduced the first ideas, of 
religion. Three centuries afler, three more colonies 
DanitiB. settled here; one under Danaus, at Argos; one 
Gadnrai. Under Cadmus, in Boeotia; and another under Ce- 
Cecrop*. crops, in Attica. Danaus, from Egypt, introduced 
*580.' agriculture and the Egyptian arts ; Cadmus, from 
Phoenicia, the cultivatioa of the vine, the art of 
working metals, and the greater part of the Grecian 
alphabet. Cecrops founded Athens, which was at 
first called Cecropia. His name is memorable, as 
a legislator, for the institution of many religious rites, 
for the building of many altars and temples, and for 
having established the most wholesome laws in rela- 
tion to marriage. He also instituted the court of 
Areopagus, and instructed his people in the various 
arts of peace. 

Afler the death of Cecrops there reigned in Attica 

sixteen kings, of whom Codrus was the last. During 

the interval between Cecrops and Codrus, a period 

Aifot, of about six hundred years, the kingdoms of Argos, 

JjJJ^^. Lacedaemon, Corinth, Sicyon, Thebes, Thessaly, and 

Epirus, gradually became more powerful. This pe- 
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riod is rendered memorable by the Theban war, 
the Argonautic expedition, and the siege of Troy.*Swg» ©f 
The Araphictyonic council was established about ^J^^* 
this time, by Amphictyon. It consisted of depu-wonie 
ties, sent from twelve cities, who met sometimes ^^®^"*' 
at the temple of Delphi, and sometimes at Ther- 
mopylae, to consult for the common good, and to act as 
judges in all the affairs of the confederacy. Of the 
sixteen kings after Cecrops, Theseus and Codrus timmiu. 
were the most distinguished. The former t cleared 
the country of robbers and wild beasts, freed it from 
foreign slavery, and afterwards, by the enactment of 
the wisest laws, showed as much wisdom in improv- 
ing his state, as he had, before, valor in defending 
it. Codrus| was the last king of the Athenians. Codma. 
For so much justice and wisdom did he exhibit during 
his reign, and so much patriotism in devoting himself B^. 
to death for the good of his country, that the Athenians 
thought no one worthy to succeed him, and therefore 
abolished royalty* 

The care of the government was now committed The - 
to a set of Magistrates called Archons. Medon, the '^'®****^* 
son of Codrus, was elected the first Archon. For 
more than three centuries this office was perpetual 
and hereditary, so that but little else than the name 
of the chief magistrate was changed. The office, 
however, afterwards became annual : nine were chosen, 
the chief of whom was called the Archon. 

As yet Athens had no written laws. Draco, an Ar- Dnu». 
chon of great virtue, was selected to prepare a code. * * 
His laws were so severe that they were said to be 
written in blood. By them all crimes were made capi- 
tal. They were, however, soon abolished, and Solon goiwi. 
was chosen to draw up a new code in their stead. He 
was a legislator of great wisdom and prudence, and 

oQered to the people a body of laws well adapted to 

^ . •» '_^ 

* For particulars concerning these and other subjects mention- 
ed ih the course of this chapter, the Classical Dictionary may be 
consulted, as it would be contrary to the design of this sketch 
(which must necessarily be very concise) to introduce the details 
of history. 

t See CJlass. Diet. art. Theseus. 

X See Class. Diet. art. Codrus. 
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their present exigencies. The chief power was lodg- 
ed in the hands of the people. He instituted a senate 
of four hundred^ to whom the affairs of the state were 
intrusted; and, in order to relieve the poor from the 
oppressions of the rich, he abolished imprisonment for 
debt. He also restored the authority of the court of 
Areop&gus, which carefully inquired into the manner 
in which every citizen was employed. Of so great im- 
portance did he consider temperance, that an Archon 
convicted of drunkenness was punished by death. 
Foreigners were permitted to reside in Athens, buf had 
no vote in public affairs. 
Sparta. Sparta, or LacedsBmon, was the first state that ob« 
tained an ascendency over the rest of Greece. Ly- 
LfcwgiMu curgus, having been invested with regal authority, 
established a body of laws, which he took chiefly 
from those of Minos rn Crete. They continued in force 
about five hundred years. By them, a senate of 
twenty-eight members was established, who proposed 
' to the people the business of the state : all the lands 
were equally divided, and all property held in com- 
mon : iron was substituted for gold and silver as a cir- 
culating medium : all ate at the public tables : thefl 
was encouraged, if practised adroitly. In a word, 
these laws were intended to make the people hardy, 
virtuous and brave. 
B. 0.684. About the year 684 B. C, the Spartans were involved 
Sparta, jjj ^ ^^j, ^.^j^ ^j^^ Messenians, who were at last com- 
pletely subdued. 

Before the death of Solon, the Athenians were con- 
tinually urging him to make some alterations in the 
Puiatift- laws. At length Pisistratus, a man of splendid talents 
b!"c.56D. ^^ exceedingly popular, by persuasion and artifice, 
took possession of the citadel, and established his au- 
thority.* To prevent the people from assembling in 
the city and engaging in cabals, he turned their atten- 
tion to agriculture. At his death he transmitted the 
Hippiaa government to his two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 
wSsSi? Their reign was a short one. Two friends, Harmo- 
Humodi- dius and Aristogiton, conspired against them. Hip- 

Ariatogl- 

ton. ' 

* See Class. Diet. art. Pisistratus. 
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parchus was slain, and Hippias fled to Darius, king B. c. sio 
of Persia; and thence arose the war between this'^*^"*' 
monarch and the Greeks. The lonians, having re- 
belled against him, sent to Greece for aid. The Athe- 
nians supplied them with twenty ships. Thereupon 
Darius sent heralds to Greece to demand an ac- 
knowledgment of his sovereignty. This having been 
indignantly refused, he sent an army of a hundred 
thousand men to conquer Greece, under the command 
of Hippias. Miitiades met him with ten thousand 
Athenians upon the plains of Marathon, and completely Battle of 
routed the Persians, of whom a large number, togeth- Jf"^^* 
er with Hippias himself, were lefl dead upon the 
field. 

After the death of Darius, his son Xerxes fitted XencM. 
out an immense army* to accomplish the object of 
his father. He was met at the Straits of Thermopylffi 
by Leonidas, the Spartan, with four thousand men, 
and was, for successive days, repulsed by this small 
number. At length the enemy discovered a secret path 
around the mountain, so that the Greeks were in dan- 
ger of being cut off. Leonidas then commanded all Battle of 
his band to retire, excepting three hundred Spartans. ^•'™*^ 
These remained, and devoted themselves to death 
for their country, after having made great havoc among b.c. 480. 
the Persians. 

By the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians 
betook themselves to their fleet. Xerxes entered 
Athens and burnt the citadel. The Athenian navy 
rendezvoused in the Straits of Sal&mis under the com- Battle at 
mand of Themistocles and Aristides. The Persians ®***^* 
attacked it with their fleet, which was completely 
dispersed. Xerxes, at this signal defeat, hastily fied 
back to Asia, leaving Mardonius, with three hundred 
thousand men, to repair the disaster. But these were 
almost all cut to pieces in the battle at Pl^taea, by Battle at 
the Spartans under Pausanias, and the Athenians un-B.c?479. 
der Aristides. On the same day the Persian fleet 
was defea1,ed near Myc&le, on the coast of Ionia, by 
the combined forces of the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians. 

* Some historians say two millions j others five millions. 

1* 
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Afler these various successes, the Greeks returned 
Wall! of to the arts of peace. Athens began to rebuild the 
rabuiu! walls which Mardonius had destroyed. The Spartans 
opposed this, but they were overreached by the adroit- 
ness of Themistocles. The Athenians completed the 
building of their walls, and obtained the ascendency 
PauMiii. in Greece. At this time, Pausanias, the Spartan, was 
"* accused and convicted of treason. He fled for refuge 

to the temple of Minerva, where he died through hunger, 
a wall having been built up against the door to prevent 
his escape. 

After the death of Aristides, the war against the 
cimon. Persians was carried on with great success by Cimon, 
who obtained three victories over them in one day. 
At length Artaxerxes, the Persian monarch, and the 
B.C.449. Greeks concluded a peace, by which 4iberty was 
granted to all the Grecian states in Asia^ and to the 
islands. 
PertcieB. Cimon was succeeded by Pericles, a man of great 
talents, consummate prudence, refined taste, and an 
intimate knowledge of human nature. He did more 
than any other man to beautify and adorn Athens with 
splendid temples and other public buildings, and to 
create a taste for whatever was refined and elegant. 
He, however, drew so largely upon the public treasury 
as to create a strong party against him. But he sustained 
himself against his enemies. 

The great power and wealth which Athens hiad 
now attained, made her the object of jealousy among 
the other Grecian states. This jealousy ended in an 
The Peio- Open rupturo, called the Peloponnesian war, which 
^Dnesian jj^g^^j tweuty-seveu years. The Lacedaemonians led 
B.C.43I. an army into Attica, which they laid waste. At this 
The time, a dreadful plague broke out among the enemy, 
B^4a(is ^ w^^^ ^ ^^^ Athenians^ great numbers of whom 
were swept off, and among them Pericles himself. 
But this did not restrain the rage of the belligerents. 
Alcibiades prevailed upon the Athenians to under- 
siefeof take an expedition against Syracuse. But their fleet 
|>'J5fJJJ; was totally destroyed by the Syracusans and Spar- 
tans, and Nicias and Demosthenes, the two generals, 
were put to death by the Athenians. Alcibiades, 
also, was banished, but was soon afler recalled, and 
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gained many advantages over the enemy. The Spar- 
tans then sent proposals of peace , to the Athenians, 
which were rejected. Lysander then took the com- 
mand of the Lacedaemonian fleet, and destroyed the 
armament of the Athenians in Uie famous battle at Battle at 
iEgos Potamos, near the Hellespont. Athens was then ^1^^ 
besieged, and would have been taken, had not theB-c**>4 
Spartans determined to preserve the city, on condition 
that her fortifications at the Pirseus should be demolished, 
and her fleet be given up. Thus ended the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Lysander now placed Athens under the power of 
thirty tyrants, called Archons, who exercised every The . 
species of cruelty towards the citizens. They are said Thirty, 
to have put more persons to death in eight months, 
than had been slain by the enemy in a war of thirty 
years. Theramenes, one of their own number, was 
executed for having opposed the cruelty of his col- * 
leagues. Athens, however, soon found an avenger in 
the person of Thrasybulus, who^ at the head of a large Thnaj- 
party, attacked the thirty, and drove them from the^^"*""' 
city. Amid these popular commotions, Socrates, the Death of 
most illustrious of the Grecian philosophers, fell a 8acri-B.c?m 
fice to the malice of his enemies. 

After the death of Darius the Second, his eldest 
son, Artaxerxes, succeeded to the throne, while his 
brother, the younger Cyrus, was appointed governor of Expedi- 
Asia Minor. Cyrua, aspiring to the throne of his broth- c^^. 
er, engaged thirteen thousand Greeks to aid him. 
With them he marched against Artaxerxes, and met 
his army on the plains of Cunaxa. At the moment of 
victory Cyrus was slain. The Persians under him went Death of 
over to Artaxerxes, and thus left the Greeks to them- ^^"'* 
selves. The Grecian commanders, having been in- 
duced by the Persians to visit their camp, were treach- 
erously put to death. Under the conduct of Xeno- 
phon, however, the army was led back to Greece, in 
the very face of the. enemy, and in opposition to 
innumerable difficulties, with but a trifling loss. This 
retreat is called The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, ^^^""^ 
which is minutely detailed by Xenophon in his iin- 10,000. 
abdsis. 

The Greeks now took up arms again to relieve 
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their Asiatic colonies. Agesilaus was sent with an ar- 
my into Asia, where he defeated Tissaphernes, the 
Persian genera], and filled all Asia with the terror of 
his arms. But he was suddenly recalled to defend 
Sparta against the confederate attack of Thebes, 
B.C.387. Argos, and Corinth, which states were excited to this 
step by the influence of Persian gold. This was call- 
ed the Corinthian war. At length Greece concluded 
a disgraceful treaty with the Persians, by which all the 
Greek cities in Asia were to remain subject to the 
king. . 

Thecita- At this time the Lacedaemonians, taking advan- 
Thobea *^S® ^^ ^^® dissensious of two opposite factions at 
■eizod. Thebes, seized upon the citadel, which they kept four 
years. It wad then recovered by PelopTdas, who^with 
£paminondas, took the command of the Theban forces, 
Battle of and led them into the field. At the memorable battle 
B?c! 370. ^^ Leuctra, the Spartans with their allies were defeat- 
ed. Upon a second war with Sparta, a few years 
afterwards, Epaminondas marched his troops into La- 
coniaj and gained the victory over the Spartans at 
Battle of the famous battle of Mantinea. But he fell a sacri- 
el'cI'SsJ.' fi^® *^ ^^^ bravery and patriotism. Being mortally 
wounded, he was carried from the field with the jave- 
lin in his breast. On being told that he would die as 
soon as the weapon was extracted, he let it remain tiU 
he heard that his soldiers were victorious, when he 
pulled it out with his own- hand, and exclaimed, " I die 
happy." 

As Thebes was raised by Epaminondas fi-om insig- 
nificance, after his death it fell into its original ob- 
scurity. 
Philip. About this time, Philip, king of Macedon, appeared 

on the stage, a. prince of great talents and of the most 
aspiring ambition. Taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of the Grecian states, he formed the project 
of totally subduing them. He employed every means 
to set them at variance with each other, and ef- 
. fected by bribery what he could not accomplish by 
open force. He took Olynthus, an Athenian colony, 
and then attempted to secure the pass of Thermopy- 
Demoa- Isb. Pemosthenes, the great Athenian orator, aid all 
*"®"* he could to rouse the slumbering energies of his coun- 
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trymen, in his celebrated orations, called Philippics. 
At length, having marched into BoBOtia, Philip was met at Battle of 
Chaeronea by the united forces of the Athenians and^J^'**" 
Thebans. The battle was a ^ fatal one to the con-B.c.337. 
federate Greeks, who, henceforth, were obliged to ac- 
knowledge Philip as their master. He then entered 
upon a plan for carrying on a war against the Persians, Death or 
but was untimely assassinated by Pausanias, a young 3^*^*^335 
nobleman. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Alexander theAieun- 
Great. He had studied under the philosopher Aristotle, ***'' 
and had, at a very early age, given an earnest of his 
future greatness. Immediately upon his ascending 
the throne, he subdued some of the northern Grecian 
states, which had revolted, and laid siege to Thebes, 
which he took and pillaged. He then makes preparB.c.aai. 
rations for an expedition against the Persians — crosses 
the Hellespont — defeats the Persians at the rivers Gra* 
nicus and-Issus — overruns Syria — takes Damascus 
— marches to Jerusalem — subdues Egypt — founds 
the city of Alexandria — conquers Darius at Arbela — 
pushes his conquest to farther-India — and dies, at last, 
at Babylon, a victim of intemperance, in the thirty- B.C. 3:3. 
third year of his age. 

After the death of Alexander, the Macedonian empire 
was the prize for which many aspirants contended. 
Different portions of it fell to the lot of his different 
generals. During his reign and absence from Mace« 
donia, the Lacedaemonians took up arms ; but they were 
subdued by Antipater, who was appointed governor of 
that kingdom. On the death of Alexander, the Athe- 
nians engaged several states to join them, and march- 
ing against Antipater, defeated him. But at length he 
recovered from this disaster, and in turn conquered the 
Grecian states, who were obliged to deliver up to him 
the authors of the war. 

While the Athetiians were engaged in intestine dis- 
sensions, Cassander seized the Piraeus, and gave laws Cawander 
to Athens. He also appointed Demetrius Phalereus g^hV*^* 
governor, who reigned with great moderation and jus- Atheni- 
tice. He at last died in captivity. * bIc.sit 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who had been raised to the 
throne of Macedonia by the • soldiers, was compelled 
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by Lysimachus to relinquish it. This latter prince, 
engaging in a war with Seleucus, the last surviving 
B.c.2di. general of Alexander, was defeated and slain. Seleu- 
cus was assassinated by Ceraunus, who, in turn, was 
defeated and slain by the Gauls under Brennus. After- 
wards, Antigonus Gonatas obtained the kingdom of 
B.C.276. Macedonia, but was dispossessed of it by Pyrrhus, on 
his return from Italy. I^rrhus was killed at the siege 
of Argos, and ' Antigonus again recovered the crown, 
which, after enjoying it thirty-four years, he left to his 
son Demetrius. 

The Lacedaemonians and Athenians engaged in 
a war against Antigonus, but were unsuccessful. 
* About this time a few cities in Peloponnesus formed 
AeiMBan thcmselves into a confederacy called the Achaean 
^*®*«"®' league. The king of Macedonia was in possession of 
the citadel of Corinth, but Aratus, of Sicyon,. having 
B.c:s53. induced his countrymen to join the League, entered 
the citadel by a secret passage, and drove Out the gar- 
rison. 
Agia. Agis, king of Sparta, now endeavored to restore 

B.C. 344. ^^ ancient laws of Lycurgus. But he failed in the 
attempt, and was put to death by the influence of his 
colleague Leonidas, who did not long survive him. 
His son Cleomenes succeeded to the throne, and ac- 
complished the reformation his father had attempted. 
But being unsuccessful in a war with the Achaeans, he 
fled to Egypt, where he soon after died. At length Spar- 
ta fell under the power of the tyrants Machanidas and 
Nabis. 
iEtoiians. The iEtoliaus now began to distinguish themselves, 
B.C. 215. jjjj^j attacked the Achaeans, who applied to Philip, king 
of Macedon, for assistance. The Achaean league was 
Phiiopa>. still supported by Philopcemen, who, on account of his 
B.*c. 183. singular virtues and bravery, was styled the last of the 
Greeks. 

The Achaeans, having made war upon the Lacedae- 
monians, who were at this time in alliance with Rome, 
were "commanded to desist from hostilities. But in- 
stead of doing this, t^ey insulted the Roman deputies, 
and therefore brought on themselves the whole weight 
of the Roman power, which finally crushed them and 
the whole of Greece. At length Sylla took the city 
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of Athens by assault, and gave it up to his soldiers to Athens 
be plundered. When the northern nations invaded Sil^Q^gg, 
Greece, Athens capitulated to Alaric, king of the Goths, 
and, on paying a fiine, was preserved a. d. aoe. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EPIC POETRY OF GREECE. 



Homer, the father of Epic Poetry, was born about Homer. 
nine hundred years before the Christian era, and about 
three hundred after the Trojan war. The place of 
his nativity is not ascertained, as seven different cities 
contend for the honor of his birth. The town of 
Smyrna and the island of Chios exhibit, perhaps, the 
best claims. His verses were first sung, in parts, in 
Ionia, by rhapsodists or reciters. Lycurgus first col- 
lected them together, and brought them to Lacedsmon, 
whence they spread throughout Greece. Hipparchus, 
in the time of Solon, made a new copy at Athens, which 
was revised by Aristotle, and which Alexander the 
Gteat always kept under his pillow. The edition which 
has come down to us was revised by Aristarchus, under 
Ptolemy Philometer, about two hundred years before 
Christ. The subject which Homer chose for his Iliad, 
the siege and destruction of Troy^ was one which must 
have been peculiariy grateful to the Greeks, since it 
gratified their national vanity, and kept alive their mili- 
tary ardor, by reminding them of the bravery and the 
illustrious achievements of their ancestors. 

The fable of the Iliad is remarkably simple. While lUad. 
the Greeks are encamped before Troy, one of their 
generals, Achilles, becoming angry with Agamemnon, 
the commander in chief, retires from the camp, deaf 
to the calls of duty, of reason, and of his fi-iends, and 
thus gratified his private resentment at the expense of 
the public good. The Trojans profit by his absence, 
obtain great advantages over the Greeks, and kill Pa- 
troclus, his bosom friend. Vengeance and friendship 
induce him to. resume his arms. He enters the field, 
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meets Hector, the chief of the Trojans, and over- 
• comes him. 

Homer's description of characters is throughout con- 
sistent, and his manner, though simple, is sublime. His 
images are finished pictures, and his reflections, moral 
axioms. His knowledge is as universal as his imagina- 
tion is superlatively rich. The great variety in his story, 
the continued energy in his narration, the sweetness 
and harmony of his verse, and the intense interest 
which he excites in the ^reader, proclaim him the true 
poet of Nature. Nearly three thousand years have 
roUed away since his birth; but time, instead of dimin- 
ishing, has increased his. fame, 
odyitey. The adveutures of Ulysses in returning from the 
siege of Troy to his native Ithaca, ibrm the subject of 
the Odyssey. It presents us with a pleasing picture of 
ancient manners, and exhibits, in a strong light, the 
virtues of hospitality, patience, prudence, fortitude, 
wisdom, and temperance. Lcm^inus says that ** Ho* 
. rhefj in the Odyssey, is like the setting sun, which 
is still great to the eyes, but we no longer feel its 
warmth. It is no longer the fire which animates the 
whole of the Iliad, thai height of genius which never 
lowers itself, that activity which never reposes, that 
torrent of passions which hurries us away, that cro#d 
of fictions, h^ppy and probable. But as the ocean, 
mt the moment of its reflux, and when it leaves its 
ehores, is still the ocean, so the old age of which I speak 
is still the old age of Homer." 

Hesiod is said to have been born at Asera in Bceotia, 
but at what precise period it is not known. It is 
probable, however, that he was posterior to Homer, 
since he. has- borrowed whole verses from him. Only 
two complete poems of Hesiod are now extant, the one 
entitled " Works and Days," and the other, " Theogony, 
or Birth of the Gods." The former contains precepts 
of agriculture, and probably suggested to Virgil the idea 
of the Georgics. It is divided into three parts, my- 
thological, moral, and didactic, and is interspersefl, 
throughout, with fine sentiments. It commences with 
the fable of Pandora * (of which Hesiod is probably the 

* See Class. Diet. tai. Pandora. 
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inventor), gives a long and wearisome catalogue of gods ^ 
and goddesses, and ends with an animated description 
of the war of the gods against the Giants. Cicero con- 
fers upon this poet a handsome eulogium ; but Quinctilian 
grants him the praise which belongs to smoothness of 
language only, and. refuses him the palm due to great 
talents. 

Apollonius Rhodius, born at Naucratis, in Egypt, Apoiioni. 
about two hundred and thirty years before Christ,"*****^*" 
received his surname from the island of Rhodes, where ' 
he resided. He was one of the keepers of the famous 
library at Alexandria. Nothing remains of his wri- 
tings but bis poem on the '' Expedition of the Argo- 
nauts," in four books. This work, which in some 
respects is not destitute of merit, is regarded as too 
historical in the order of its facts, and too full of tedious 
episodes, for an epic poem. Virgil, however, has taken 
ideas from Apollonius, but has embodied them with 
infinite improvement. 



CHAPTER III. 

LYRIC POETRY. , 



The invention of rhythm and melody is ascribed to 
Linus, who was born at Thebes, in Bceotia, at a very Liniu. 
remote period. None of his poetry has come down to 
us, though he is very much praised by many ancient 
writers. 

The birth of Orpheus is also involved in much ob- OrpheM. 
scurity ; but his reputation, as a poet, was as great, as 
his virtues, as a man, were celebrated. He instituted 
the mysteries of Bacchus and of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
His sentiments of the Deity, as they appear in a few 
fragments that have come down to us, were very eleva- 
ted, and he made his poetry the handmaid to religion. 
So correct was his conduct, that whoever led a life of 
more than ordinary purity was said to be a scholar of 
Orpheus. 

2 
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Mqwus. Of Mu^sus, who was Ihe disciple of Orpheas, there 
are no works remaining. 

AicOTu. Alceus was a native of Mitylene, and lived about 
six hundred years before Christ. He is supposed to have 
been the inventor of the harp and of the Alcaic measure. 
Only a few fragments of his writings have come down 
to us. From these a very favorable opinion is drawn 
of his talents. 

Btesichs- Stesichorus was a native of Himerain Sicily, and lived 

""* • about five hundred and seventy years before Christ. 
Of twenty-six books written in the Doric dialect, but a 
few lines have reached posterity. 

About six hundred years before the Christian era the 

Sappho. Isle of Lesbos gave birth to the poetess Sappho, who has 
been equally renowned for her beauty, poetry, and ill-re- 
quited love. She put a period to her woes and her ex- 
istence by a leap from mount Leuoate* into the sea. The 
few specimens of her talents which have reached us, to- 
gether with the appellation of the tenth Muse, given 
her by the ancients, make us lament the loss of her 
three books of lyrical compositions, her elegies, and her 
epigrams. 

Bimoni- Simonides was born in the island of Cos, about five 

*•■• hundred and thirty-seven years before Christ. He wrote 
elegies, epigrams, and dramatic pieces, esteemed for their 
sweetness and elegance. He composed an epic poem on 
the battle of Sal&mis, and obtained a prize in his eightieth 
year. The Syracusans erected a monument to his memory. 
From these poets, of whom so few fragments remain, 
we pass on to one whose works have rendered his mem- 

AnacreoD. ory immortal. Anacreon was born about five hundred 
and thirty years before Christ, at Teos in Ionia. His 
poetry exhibits the passion of love in all its intensity ; and 
is, withal, so replete with beauty, delicacy, and grace, as 
to render all attempts to translate it into the English lan- 
guage unsatisfactory. He died in the eighty-third year 
of his age. i 

Pindar BoBotia was the birth-place of Pindar, who lived at the 

time of the expedition of Xerxes, about four hundred and 
eighty years before our Savior, and was then about forty 

* This was a promontory on the island Leucas, on the coast of 
Kpirus. 
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years of age. He is not less celebrated for tenderness 
than for sublimity of thought ; and his judicious reflec* 
tions and moral sentiments atone for the obscurity of 
particular parts of his poems. His genius is bold, 
irregular, and impetuous. When be soars to hearen, 
it is with the eagle's flight, " with terror in his beak, 
and lightning in his eye.'' When he rashes amid the 
lists of man, it is with the fury of the war-horse, 
*' whose neck is clothed with thunder." His images 
are sublime, his diction resplendent, and he gives an 
air of majesty to all his subjects. His fault is the 
excess of his acknowledged beauties, of his poetical 
imagination, his warm and enthasiasti^ genius, his 
bold and figurative expression, and his concise and sen- 
tentious style. 

The Thebans erected a statae to his memory, which 
Pausanias saw six centuries afler the death of the Poet. 
When the Spartans razed the city of Thebes, they 
spared the house which Pindar had. inhabitisd, and 
Alexander displayed a similar veneration for this prince 
of lyrists. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GRECIAN TRAGEDY. 



The origin of tragedy is very simple. An inhabit- 
ant of Attica one day observing a goat in the act of 
destroying vines, sacrificed it to Bacchus. The peas- 
ants, who witnessed the scene, danced around the 
victim, and sung a rustic song.* This casual frolic 
became an annual celebration, and in process of time a 
very solemn rite. 

'The progress of the drama to perfection was regular 
but slow. Thespis, a native of Icaria, about five hundred The«pn. 
and eighty years before Christ, introduced a single actor 

• The Greek T^oyw^to is compounded of fQiyof, a goat^ and 
«»^i}, a song 
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on the stage. He erected a temporary stage upon a cart, 
and conreyed his rough machinery from town and town. 
^aeiijita. Not long after Thespis, iEschj^lus appeared, who may 
be considered as the true inventor of tragedy. He was 
born in Attica, was present at the battle of ^alamis, 
and was wounded upon the plains of Marathon; he 
therefore was well able to celebrate upon the stage the 
triumphs of his country. To the highest poetical tal- 
ent iEschjflus added a genius inventive of every thing 
that regards mechanism and theatrical decoration. He 
introduced majestic robes for the actors, and orna- 
mented the theatre with the ' best paintings of his time. 
He also instituted a choir of figure dances, and was the 
creator of pantomime. Tiie actors were mounted on 
stilts, and wore, masks to increase the natural sound of 

N their voice. He added a second actor to the individual 
reciter of Thespis, and thus the germ of Tragedy, 
Dialogue, was created. When he was far advanced in 
life, Sophocles, then only twenty-four years of age, Ix^- 
came his successful competitor in a poetical contest 
He then retired to the court of Hiero, king of Sicily, 
where he died in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Of nearly one hundred tragedies written by iEschj^- 
lus, only seven have come down to us. Of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by his contemporaries we 
may form a correct idea from the fact, that forty of his 
tragedies were rewarded with the public prize. So 
powerful was the effect of his genius in exciting mili- 
tary ardor, that the people marched immediately from 
^ the theatre to the battle of Marathon. If he be some- 
times obscure, he is very often sublime ; if his plots 
be inartificial, his characters are well sustained. The 
subjects he treated were few and simple, but they were 
interesting and selected with judgment. His tragedies 
have mostly a martial character, which they received, 
perhaps, from his profession as a soldier. His style is 
vivid, Iwld, and impetuous; and if he has faults, we 
ought not to forget that he first introduced dialogue 
\ upon the stage, and may be considered as the father of 
ancient drama. 
ftoDhSciec Sophocles was born at Colone, a town of Attica, four 
hundi^ed and ninety-seven years before the Christian era. 
He is said to have written one hundred and twenty trage- 
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dies, of which onlj seven remain. He lived to the age v 
of ninety, and is reported to have died through excess of \ 
joy, on having obtained a prize at the Olympic games. ' 

It was Sophocles who added a third speaker to the\ 
dialogue, and advanced the drama in every respect to \ 
perfection. He has no unnecessary prologues or epi- \ 
sodes, and no violations of prohability. His sentiments 
are elevated, his language rich, his dialogue spirited. 
His style is not too figurative, like that of i£sch j^lus ; 
B(Hr too familiar, like that of Euripides. The language 
of nature and the eloquence of misfortune are often, 
with him, carried to the highest point of excellence. 

Of all his tragedies the " CEdipus Tyrannus" iscEdipw 
thought to be the best. The subject of it is the mis- '''3nrw«« 
fortunes of this monarch, and must have excited an 
intense interest in an Athenian audience. . The open- 
ing scene of it is splendid. On one side appears a royal 
palace with different prospects of Thebes. The pesti- 
lence which rages in the city has assembled a crowd of 
trembling citizens. On all sides groans and lamentaticAi 
are heard, and the bodies of the dying and the dead 
obstruct the passenger in the streets. Every where is 
there an eager resort to the temples of the gods. In the 
vestibule of the palace a triple row of boys, of youths, and 
of priests, is discovered prostrate at the altars. CEdipus, 
roused by the mournful clamor, comes forth, and then 
begins the most interesting part of the drama, the fable. 
From the prologue the mind is kept in an awful sus- 
pense and dread. The discoveries are most artfully 
conducted. The revolutions are of the most tremen- 
dous kind; and unexampled horror attends the catas- 
trophe. The diction of this tragedy is uniformly ele- 
gant; the odes are sometimes highly beautiful, some- 
times peculiarly sublime. 

Euripides was about twelve years younger than EoripUei. 
Sophocles, and was born at Saiamis during the re- 
joicings over the defeat of Xerxes. Though his birth 
was humble, he had the great Socrates as his master in 
moral philosophy. To acquire the power of writing 
tragedy, he is said to have sequestered himself from 
the world, and to have lived for a considerable time in a 
wild cave, that he might be inspire^d with ideas of terror 
and sublimity. He entered upon his theatrical career al 
2* 
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an early age, and was the rival of Sophocles. Owing to 
the persecution of his enemies, he left Athens, and 
went to reside with Archelaus, king of Macedon, at 
whose court he died, having been torn in pieces by his 
dogs. He is said to have been twice married ; but the 
connections were both unhappy, and were each ended 
by a divorce. This may account in part for the antipa- 
thy against the female sex, which pervades all his wri- 
tings. Though he has not the sublimity of i£sch}rlus, 
or the sweetness of Sophocles, he balances these ad- 
vantages by so much pathos and moral sentiment, as to 
exhibit the most touching scenes of the Grecian drama ; 
and he will ever be regarded as the philosopher of the 
stage. 

Out of the eighty plays which he wrote, but nineteen 
have come down to us. Of these the " Medea " has 
the highest reputation. The story is founded upon the 
elopement of Jason with that celebrated socceress. Her 
being abandoned by Jason, who marries another, raises 
her passions to such a pitch of resentment that she 
puts to death even her own children. Her eager desire 
of vengeance conflicting with the natural tenderness of i 
the mother, and the dissimulation she uses to conceal 
her fell designs, produce emotions so terrific, and at the 
same time so pathetic, as to furnish scenes which have 
never been surpassed. 



Med€a. 



CHAPTER V. 

GRECIAN COMEDY. 



An inscription upon a statue of brass, erected to 
Epichar- Epicharmus, declares him to have been the first writer of 
cofnedy. He lived four hundred and fifly years before 
Christ, during the reign of Hiero, the tyrant of Sicily, 
who punished him for certain improper jests exhibited be- 
, fore his queen. He is said to have written fifly comedies, 
though only a few fragments have reached us. These 
are such as to make us lament the loss of the entire 
compositions. 
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The works of Eupolis and Cratinus are lost. Of ^^L 
the former we have the titles only of twenty of h is tmu*.'^'^ 
comedies and a few fragments. His satire was very, 
severe, but he was destitute of all purity and grace of 
style. He flourished about four hundred and thirty- 
five years before Christ. Of Cratinus it is recorded, 
that he had a most fertile imagination, and wrote in a 
very orpamented style. He was somewhat the senior of 
Eupolis, and obtained nine prizes at the public games. 

Aristophanes was a native of iEgina, a small island Anatoph- 
near Peloponnesus, and was born about four hundred*"**' 
and thirty-four years before Christ. By his talents he 
acquired the privileges of a citizen of Athens. Of above 
fifly <^omedies eleven only have descended to posterity. 
It has been objected to this poet, that he is careless in 
the conduct of his fables, that his fictions are improbable, 
that his jests are obscene, that his raillery is rudeness, 
that his language is obscure, low, and trivial. Plato, on 
the contrary, gives him the highest praise ; and St. Chrys- 
ostom is said to have placed his comedies under his pil- 
low, as Alexander did the Iliad of Homer. Madame Da- 
t^ier says, '^ that no man has shown more art in finding tlie 
ridiculous, nor more adroitness in exhibiting it; that 
his manner is delicate, his fancy fertile, and his criti- 
cism just.'' He has been much censured for his ridi- 
cule of Socrates. In the play of the " Clouds," par- 
ticularly, he laughs at the doctrine of this philosopher ; 
and although the interval between the representation of 
this play and the trial of Socrates, was twenty-five years, 
it prepared the way for the accusations against that in- 
comparable man. 

.Passing by Crates, Pherecrates and Amipsius, who 
were contemporaries of Aristophanes, but whose works 
have not reached us, we come to Menander, who was Monandtr. 
the founder of the New-Comedy, in which real names 
and real subjects were abolished for general characters 
and such subjects as would suit all ages. ' This poet 
was born about three hundred and forty-five years before 
Christ, at Athens, and educated under Theophrastus; 
he began to write for the stage at twenty years of age, and 
did not disgrace his compositions by personal satire, but 
exhibited great elegance of style, refined wit, and correct 
judgment. Terence borrowed most of his plays firom 
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him. Of one hundred plays only some fragments remain 
But there are many testimonies in his favor, duinctilian 
says, that he eclipses every writer of his class; and 
Plutarch, that his style is always ^ uniform and pure. 
The Romans showed their high estimation of Menan-> 
der by servilely translating his works. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PASTORAL POETRY. EPIGRAM. 



Theocrf- Theocritus was born at Syracuse, nearly three cen- 

*"■* turies before the Christian era. He has written thirty 
eclogues in the Doric dialect. His predominant chaf-- 
acter is simplicity, but this simplicity sometimes de- 
scends to grossness. 

Kon Md Bion and Moschus were contemporaries of Theocri- 
tus, the former of Smyrna, the latter of Syracuse. 
They both wrote with ease and elegance. The ode of 
Bion on the death of Adonis has been much celebrated, 
and the verses of both are written with more care than 
those of Theocritus. 

Epignm. The term Epigram, which is now apj^ied to an in- 
genious turn of thought or expression, signifies, in itself^ 
only an inscription, and it has retained among the 
Greeks its etymological acceptation. The epigrams 
collected by Agathias, Constantine, Hierocles, and 
others, which compose the Greek Anthologia, are but 
little more than inscriptions for religious offerings, for 
tombs, statues, and monuments, and are generally ex- 
tremely simple. 

Lycophron was born at Chalcis in Euboea, about two 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ. All that 
remains of his writings is a work entitled Cassandra, con- 
taining the supposed prophecie*s of the daughter of Pri- 
am, uttered during the Trojan war. Lycdphron has been 
accused of great obscurity ; but the reader is informed 
at the outset, that the prophetess was dark in her predic- 
tions. But where he is clear, no one is more so. He has 
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all the fire of Pindar, and contains passages which 
would gladly have heen claimed by the first writers in 
Greece and Rome. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GRECIAN ORATORY. 



Pericles was a native of Athens, and was her earli- Pericles 
est orator. He flourished about four hundred and forty 
years before Christ. 

Lysias, the son of Cephalus, was a native of Syr a- Lytic ■. 
cuse, and born about four hundred and sixty years before 
our era. Immediately ailer his birth his father removed 
to Athens, and there he - carefully educated his son. 
His orations, of which thirty-four only remain, are dis- 
tinguished for great purity of style, and acuteness of 
thought. He lived to the age of eighty-one years. 

Isocrates was bom at Athens about four hundred and UocAtM 
thirty-seven years before Christ. His father was a maker 
of musical instruments. He never spoke in public, but 
opened a school of eloquence, which was the most cele- 
brated in Greece. Thirty«one of his orations are still 
extant, which give us the highest veneration for his abili- 
ties and virtues. The smoothness of his style, the ease, 
elegance, delicacy, and sweetness of his expressions cap- 
tivate every ear that is attuned to harmony. His atten- 
tions to excellencies of this sort were laborious and mi- 
nute. Upon one of his orations he employed ten years, 
and many others are the fruits of long-protracted industry. 
His knowledge was superior to his rhetoric. While we 
admire the orator, we reverence the philosopher, and are 
enchanted at his delivery of truths which evince an 
enlightened understanding and an upright heart. After 
the battle of Chaeronea he did not survive the disgrace 
of his country, but died after refusing aliment for four 
days, in the ninety-ninth year of his age. 

Hyperides was taught by Plato and Socrates, andHypeii. 
from his being frequently opposed to Demosthenes we ^* 
may form somQ judgment of his merit. Only one of 
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his orations is extant. But Loiiginus, who read them 
all, says that he nerer rises to the sublime. 

Imbw. ' Isseus was the preceptor of Demosthenes, and was 
born about three hundred and eighty years before Christ,' 
at Chalcis in Eubcea. He had the benefit of the instruc- 
tions of Lysias, whose vigorous and energetic elo- 
quence he closely imitated. But ten out of sixty-four 
of his orations have come down to us. 

jBgchines. iEschines, the rival of Demosthenes, flourished at 
Athens about three hundred and forty-two years before 
Christ. Having, from envy, provoked Demosthenes to 
a contest with him in the celebrated oration ** On the 
Crown," and being vanquished by his rival j he retired to 
Rhodes, where he opened a school of rhetoric. He 
wrote three orations and nine epistles. Only the former 
are extant, and received the name of the Graces, as the 
latter did that of the Muses. The eloquence of iEschi- 
nes is distinguished for a happy choice of words, an 
abundance and clearness of ideas, and a great facility, 
for which he is indebted more to nature than to art ; but 
he does not possess the strength of Demosthenes. 

DemcM- Demosthenes, the most illustrious of the Grecian 
°®*' orators, was of humble parentage, his father having 
been a blacksmith. He was born three hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ. His eatly education 
was neglected, for he lost his parents when vety young. 
But at length he was enabled to put himself under the 
care of the best preceptors, and soon gave proofs of his 
oratorical powers' in an eloquent and successful speech 
against his guardians, who had embezzled his estate. 
Though, by nature, laboring under many difficulties and 
defects, he overcame them all by intense study and unre- 
mitted care. In convincing the understanding by clear 
and powerful reasoning, and in exciting the feelings by 
a bold and nervous eloquence, Demosthenes excels all 
the other Grecian orators. No man ever gave to reason 
more penetrating and inevitable weapons. He rarely 
condescends to add ornament to his thoughts, but thinks 
only of conveying them to the hearts of his hearers, 
whose attention he gains, not to himself, but to the sub^ 
/ ject of which he treats. He has not used the tender 

Sathetic, because his subject would not bear it ; but he 
as in a superior manner managed the vehement pa- 
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thetic, which is peculiarly ndapted to declamatory ora- 
tory. Cicero says of him, that '' he anites in himself | 
the purity of Lysias, the spirit of Hyperides, and the I 
sweetness of iEschines, and in power of thought he is 
above them all : in a word, we can imagine nothing ' 
more divine." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



THE GREEK HISTORIANS. 



Herodotus was bora about four hundred and eighty- n^rads* 
four years before Christ, at Halicarnassus in Caria. *'"' 
Th^ troubles of his country first brought him into 
Greece, where his talents obtained him a welcome re- 
ception. He is considered as the father of history, and 
it is to him that we are indebted for the little we know 
of the ancient dynasties of the Medes, Persians, Phceni- 
cians, LydiaQs, Greeks, Egyptians, and Scythians. His 
history begins with the reign of Cyrus, and ends with the 
sea^ngagement at Mycale. The high honor which he 
received at the Olympic games, when he read his great 
work before the assembled Greeks, proves that his veraci- 
ty was unquestioned. Some have, however, accused him 
of exaggeration. But it may be said of him that when 
he relates any thing marvellous, he does it not upon 
his own authority, but as the representation of others. 
His nine books have received the names of the nine 
Muses. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, and his style is 
easy and elegant. Dionysius declares him to be one of 
those enchanting writers, with whom you are never 
satiated. In his choice of words he is simple and | 
unaffected, and of all historians, perhaps, he is the 
most free from ambitiousness of style. Cicero says 
that no eloquence ever pleased him like that of Herod- • 
otus, so alluring, so gentle, and yet so strong, ravishing, 
and convincing. 

Thucydides was only thirteen years younger thanjhucydt 
Herodotus. 'He was of one of the first families in *'* 
Athens, and seryed as a soldier in the Peloponnesian 
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war. He has left us the annals of twenty-one out of 
twenty-seven years of this war. Those of the remain- 
ing six years were written by Xenophon, Having been 
prevented by BrasTdas, the Lacedsemonian general, 
from relieving the besieged city of Amphip51is, he was 
punished by banishment. He went to the island i£gT- 
na, where he wrote his history, and where, after a resi- 
dence of twenty years, he died at the age of fifty. 
From his excellent education, extensive travels, and 
experience in military affairs, he came to his work as an 
historian, with a rare combination of attainments. The 
characteristics of his history are accuracy, impartiality, 
and fidelity ; and in no part of it is discoverable any 
resentment against the Athenians, for their severe treat- 
ment of him. His style is rapid, ardent, and bold. He 
delineates his subject with a few happy strokes, and 
leaves much to the imagination of the reader. ^ Indeed 
it has been objected to him that his style is so concise 
/ as to be obscure and harsh, and that he uses both novel 
and obsolete words, duinctilian thus compares Herodo- 
I tus and Thucydtdes : " Thucydides is compressed, 
brief, and always equal to himself; Herodotus, sweet, 
clear, and diffuse ; the former great in exciting the ve- 
hement, the other, the softer affections ; the former, in 
animated speeches, the latter, in calmer ones ; the for- 
mer, in force, the latter, in beauty." He wrote in the 
i Attic dialect. Cicero says of him, that " he surpasses 
in nobleness of style and in the art of eloquence, all 
those who have written ; he is so full of great sentiments 
that the number of his thoughts almost equals that of 
his words ; and he is so accurate and concise in what 
he says, that it is difficult to determine if he most adorns 
things by words, or words by things." He has a dignity 
of mind, a force of imagination, a vigor of language, 
and depth of reasoning, a clearness of conception, 
imagery, colors, and expressions, beyond all the other 
Greek historians. 
X'ti*. About four hundred and forty-nine years before the 

*^' Christian era, Athens could boast of the birth of Xeno- 
phon.* He was educated in the school of Socrates, 

* See an account of his life prefixed to the author's edition of 
the Anabftsis. 
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where he acquked all those martial talents, domestic 
virtues, and philosophical endowments, which distin* 
guished a life protracted to the extraordinarjr age of 
ninety. As a writer, he has universally been* held up 
as a model for purity, elegance, and ease. -By some 
of his contemporaries he was styled " the Attic Muse," 
by others, ''the Athenian Bee." He added seven 
hocka to the history of Thucydides, and wrote an 
account of the life and actions of Cyrus the Great, 
and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, whom, 
after the defeat and fall of their leader, he con^ 
ducted home in a perilous march of eighteen hun* 
dred miles, with a courage, resolution, and wisdom, 
that have never been surpassed. Besides great sweet* 
nessy Xenophon has also great variety of language, 
equally adapted to important occasions and to familiar 
dialogues. His composition has always the same lucid 
order, the production of a clear head, and always con- 
veys the same amiable sentiments, the offspring of an ^ 
upright heart If his style sometimes appears cold, it 
is always pure ; if his works seem deficient in business 
and bustle, they are always replete with instruction. It 
is the remark of duinctilian that " the Graces formed 
bis style, and the goddess of Persuasion dw^t upon 
his lips." 

Polybins was born at Megalopolis, in Pek>pomiesus, P^iyUor. 
about two hundred years before Christ. He possessed 
advantages of which few persons can boast ; for bis father 
was not only a man of rank and family, but a general 
and statesman. His education, therefbre, was a fin- 
ished one. He attended his father when he went am- 
bassador to Egypt, and fought against the Romans as 
the enemies of his country. Such was his ardor after 
military knowledge, that he traced every step of Hanni- 
bal's march over the Alps, and every conquest of Scipio 
in Spain. He wrote an Universal History in forty books, 
from the ccmimencement of the second Punic War, to 
the conquest of Macedon by Paulus iEmilins. Of these, 
five books only are entire, with fragments of the suc- 
ceeding twelve. 

Polybins is not eloquent like Thucydides, nor poeti- 
cal like Herodotus, nor perspicuous like Xenophon. 
He gives us the first rough sketch of his thoughts, which 
3 
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are often vague and desultory. His style has no ca- 
dence or measured harmony; hut bis language only 
can be censured, for in the higher qualities of an histo- 
rian he has no superior. A love of truth predominates 
in his writings. He possesses sound judgment, exten- 
sive knowledge, and great impartiality. His descrip- 
tion of a battle has never been equalled ; and it must 
gratify every military man, whose education enables him 
to peruse Polybius, to compare ancient and modem 
tactics. On these occasions he exhibits all the warmth 
and vehemence in recital which distinguished him in 
the field. 
iHodsrai Diodorus was a native of Argj^ra, in Sicily^ and 
*** * flourished about fifty years before our Savior. He wrote 
an account of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage, in forty books, of which only 
fifteen remain. In these are to be found the fabulous 
history of Greece, the supposed creation of the world, 
and the whole system of Polytheism. He possessed 
great industry and judg^ient in selecting ; but his Ian* 
guage is devoid of elegance, and his arrangement has 
been made with too little attention to method. He 
deserves to be read, but not to be imitated ; utility 
rather than pleasure will be derived from a perusal of 
his works. 
DUNiyiiM Dionysius was a native of Halicarhassus, in Cilicia, 
mS w" ^ ^^^ came to Rome a few years afler the birth of Christ. 
The subjects of which he treats are the antiquities of 
Rome, for the period of three hundred and twelve years. 
Of the twenty books which he wrote, eleven have come 
down to us. They evince the correct chronologer, the 
judicious critic, and the faithful historian. His diction 
is as varied as that of the different authors whom he 
imitated. It contains the characteristics of diffuseness, 
conciseness, and familiarity, in the respective parts 
* where he wished to show them. Xenophon and Herod- 
otus are his favorite authors. His style is generally 
correct, expressive, and elegant. 

Appian was a native of Alexandria, and flourished 
more than one hundred and forty years after the birth 
of Christ. He wrote an account, in twenty-four books, of 
all the countries which had been subdued by the Ro- 
mans. Although he made use of all the authors that pre- 
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ceded him, yet he selected with judgment. The events 
he records are not blended, as in most other histories, but 
the order of time in which they happened in each par- 
ticular country is observed. He is exceedingly mi- 
nute in his narrations, and extremely desirous to favor 
the Romans. 

Arrian was born about one hundred and thirty-six years ArrUn. 
after Christ, at Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, in 
Asia Minor. He was no less celebrated as a philoso- 
pher than as a scholar. The emperor Antoninus had 
sufficient wisdom to discern, and liberality to reward, his 
merit. He made him consul, and gave him the govern- 
ment of Cappadocia. In his style he took Xenophon as 
a model, and is not inferior to those who wrote when the 
Greek language was in its highest purity. His princi- 
j^al work is the history^of the Expedition of Alexander, 
which he has made eminently interesting. 

Dion Cassius was born at Nicsa, in Bithynia, >>*«> iSm- 
about two hundred and thirty years afler our Savior. '*"' 
The emperor Pertinax and his three immediate suc- 
cessors hoiy>red him with the highest ministerial offices 
in the Roman empire. In his style he imitates Thu- • 
cydides, and exhibits his faults as well as his beauties. 
Only a few fragments of his history now remain. 

Alexandria was the birthplace of Herodian, two hun- Herodiw 
dred and fifty years after Christ. At an early age he 
removed to Rome, where he was employed in many 
civil offices, and wrote a history of the times in eight 
books. As a writer he is methodical and accurate, and 
to extensive knowledge he added a correct judgment 
and perfect integrity. 



CHAPTER IX. 



GRECIAN BIOGRAPHY. 



Plutarch was born at Chaeronea, a celebrated city Piotwek 
in Boeotia, somewhat less than a century after Christ. He 
was educated at Delphi, and improved himself by for- 
eign travel ; and after having explored the literary 
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treasures of Egypt and of Greece, he became an in- 
structor of youth at Rome. The emperor Trajan was 
his friend and patron ; and after his death, Plutarch re- 
turned to his native place, where he projected and com- 
pleted his great work, the Lives of the illustrious Greeks 
and Romans. Biography is no where so agreeable, and 
history no where so moral, as in this writer. It is the 
man that occupies him more than the event. His 
parallels are perfect compositions, both in style and 
manner. In his admiration of shining qualities, he does 
not forget properly to estimate those which are useful 
and solid. He carefully examines and duly appreciates 
every thing. Justice, virtue, and a love of truth, are the 
sole objects of his esteem. His reflections are a treas- 
ure of wisdom and sound policy. His style, though 
not perfectly pure, is not deficient in clearness, dignity, 
and force ; but if his language be somewhat inharmo- 
nious, his sentiments are correct and true. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SATIRE OF THE GREEKS. 



Lneian. L^ciAN was born at Samosata, in Syria, less than one 
. hundred years after Christ. Owing to the poverty of his 
parents, his early education was neglebted. He was 
put to the trade of a sculptor ; but being disgusted with 
it, he devoted himself to letters, and his talents soon 
rendered- him eminent in philosophy and eloquence. 
His Dialogues, written in the Attic dialect, abound with 
so much true wit and genuine humor, as tp make him 
the most entertaining of all the Greek prose writers. 
They contain, in select portions, the whole of the ancient 
_ Mythology. The gods and their votaries are the con- 
stant subject of his ridicule. The characters of his 
Dialogues are admirably sustained throughout. His wit 
is subtile, and it produces an irresistible effect. When 
he delineates the prevailing vices of the times in which 
parasites and fortune-hunters abounded, he is so happy in 
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his portraits of meanness and avarice, that the disgust 
which he excites always terminates in satisfaction at 
the punishment he inflicts upon them. Did he exercise 
his wit only upon such characters it would be well. 
But he does not; he attacks the virtuous as well as the 
vicious ; and it is not without' pain, that we find him 
aiming the shafts of his satire against the exalted virtues 
of Socrates, and the divine doctrines of Plato. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE (BREEKS. 

Socrates, the greatest of dl the ancient philosophers, SoeritM. 
was bom at Alopece, near Athens, four hundred and 
sixty-nine years before Christ. His parents were of low 
rank, and brought him up to manual labor ; but his mind 
seemed continually to aspire to higher objects. After 
the death of his father, he was obliged . to work at his 
trade, which was that oi a statuary, for a subsistence ; 
but he devoted all his leisure to the study of philosophy. 
At length, Crito, a wealthy Athenian, perceiving his 
distinguished abilities, took him under his patronage, 
^nd intrusted him with the education of his children. 

Socrates lefl nothing in writing ; but the ** Memora* 
bilia" of Xenophon, one of his pupils, unfolds the life and 
doctrines of this great philosopher ; and Plato, another 
of his disciples, has transmitted many of his opinions 
to posterity. He preferred moral to speculative wisdom. 
His favorite maxim was, "Whatever is above our re- 
searches, doth not concern us." He estimated the 
value of knowledge by its utility. In all his discourses 
and conferences he inculcated self-knowledge. He 
diligently practised the moral lessons which he taught, 
and hence he excelled other philosophers in personal 
merit, no less than in his method of instruction. His 
conduct was uniformly such as became a teacher of 
moral wisdom. But. the Sophists were his .enemies, for 
he always opposed their false and absurd notions, and 
3* 
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useless disputes. They therefore brought an accusa- 
tion against him of introducing new deities into the 
state and of corrupting the youth, — charges both false 
and malicious. But the judges condemned him, and 
he died in prison tlu'ee hundred and ninety-nine years 
before Clvist, in the seventieth year of his age. 
Plato. Plato, the founder of the Academic sect, was bom 

in thejsland of ^gina, in the four hundred and thirtieth 
year before Christ. In his youth he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study and practice of painting and poetry. 
At the age of twenty he attached himself to Socrates, and 
remained with him eight years. But he dissented from 
the opinions of his illustrious master, though his strong 
attachment for him continued. Afler an extensive 
tour of travel, he returned to Athens, where he settled, 
and established a' new school, in a public grove, called 
the Academy, which become very famous. He died 
at the age of eighty-one, three hundred and forty-seven 
years before Christ. 

The works of Plato are in the form of Dialogues, in 
which Socrates is the principal speaker. The charac- 
teristics of his mind and style are thus described by a 
modern critic * of great taste and erudition : '* A grasp 
and a capacity of mind the most astonishing — a spirit 
inquisitive smd scrutinizing *— a subtilty painfully acute 
-^a comprehensiveness which could embrace with 
equal ease the smallest and most lofly knowledge — a 
suppleness which, with almost incredible facility, could 
descend from the deepest abstraction to the commonest 
topics of the world — a temper which, in the heat of 
disputation, could preserve the most perfect self-posses- 
sion, and throw into disquisitions, which must have been 
the result of long study, solitude and profound medita- 
tion, all the graces of society, and the qualifykig em- 
Hbellishments of the most perfect good breeding ; — these 
are the qualities which seem to have been inherent in 
the mind of Plato." Again ; •* Nor is the language in 
which his thoughts are conveyed less remarkable than 
the thoughts themselves. In his more elevated pas- 
sages he rises, tike hi8x>wD Prometheus, to heaven, and 
brings down from thence the noblest of all tliefts — 

• Mitchell, in his preface to Aristophanes. 
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Wisdom with Fire; but, in general, caloi, pure, tind 
unaffected, his style flows like a stream which gurgles 
its own music as it runs, and his works rise like the 
great fabric of Grecian literature, of which they are 
the best model, in calm and noiseless majesty." 

Aristotle was bom at Stagira, a town of Thrace, on ArUtotie. 
the borders of the bay of Strymon, three hundred and 
eighty-four years before Christ. He obtained the name 
of '' the Stagyrite " from the place of his nativity. At the 
age of seventeen he went to Athens, and devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy under Plato, with whom 
he was a great favorite, continuing to reside with him 
twenty years; Afler this he opened a school in the Ly- 
ceum, at Athens; and as he constantly walked while 
giving instructions, his followers were called " Peripa- 
tetics." But his talents and virtues soon exposed him 
to the persecution of the envious and malignant. Afler 
having taught thirteen years, he was charged with ir- 
religion before the Areopagus. He therefore withdrew 
irom Athens, to Chsdcis, in Euboea, where he died in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

Of the four hundred different treatises which he com- 
posed^ but forty-eight have reached us. His writings 
comprehend moral and natural philosophy, mechanics, 
Iframmar, criticism, and politics. His style is frequentr 
ly rendered harsh and obscure by the nature of his sub- 
jects and the conciseness of his diction. His learning 
was as extensive and various as his genius was acute 
and profound. Plato styles him "the philosopher of 
truth/' and Cicero gave him the title of " a man of elo- 
quence, universal knowledge, readiness and acuteness 
of invention, and fecundity of thought." 



PART IL 

G£OGRAPHT AND TOPOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF GREECE, ITS BOUN- 
DARIES, AND PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 

It is difficult to say, with precision, what are the 
boundaries of ancient Greece. By some Illyria, Mace- 
donia, and Epirus arc excluded from its territory, while, 
by others, they are considered as forming a part of it. 
As these kingdoms, particularly Macedonia, exerted a 
' great influence upon the aflairs of Greece, and partici- 
pated, in some measure, in her counsels, we think it 
will be proper to incltfde them in her boundaries. 

tftfiwiooM. With this view we may consider Greece as consisting 
of three general divisions : — the first, or northern divis- 
ion, comprising Illyria, Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, 
including the Chersonese, which was thickly peopled 
with settlers from Greece, and mention of which fre- 
quently occurs in the pages of her historians and poets ; 
— the second, or middle division, called Grscia Propria, 
including Thessalia, Acarnania, and its islands, ^to- 
lia, Doris, Locris, Euboea, Phocis, Bosotia, Attica, and 
Meg&ris; — the third, or southern division, comprising 
Peloponnesus and its provinces, together with the adja- 
cent islands. 

Bouoda- The northern boundary of the Grecian continent, 
therefore, may be considered as formed by the great 
chain of mountains which commences near the head 
of the Adriatic sea, and terminates at the Black or 
Euxine sea. Its principal summits ore the Scardus, 
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Orbelas, Rhodope, and Hsemus of antiquity, and are 
some of the highest lands on the European continent. 
Of the seas which encompass Greece, that on the western 
side was called the Ionian sea ; that part which bears the Ionian 
name of the Adriatic or Gulf of Venice commences®^ 
&om the Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of 
Epirus, and the lapygian, on that of Italy. The sea 
which washes the southern part of Peloponnesus took its i^ybka 
name from the great Lybian continent, which it sepft- ^*- 
rates from Greece. The south-east of Peloponnesus 
is bounded by the Cretan sea, which difides it from Cretan 
the celebrated island whence it took its name, fiy the ^^ 
name of the ^gean sea the ancients designated that JEgim 
portion of the Mediterranean, which lies l^tween the ^** 
eastern shore of Greece and the opposite continent of 
Asia Minor. The Myrtoan sea was that part of the'Myrtsaa 
iEgean which lies between the coast of Argolis and Atti- ®®** 
ca. Another portion of the iEgean received the name icanan 
of Icarian, from Icarus, one of the Cyclades islands. - ^** 

No part of Europe, if we except Switzerland, is so 
mountainous throughout the whole of its 8xtent asMonn- 
Greece. The prinpipal range is that which forms the ^"'' 
northern* boonciary, which has been mentioned, and 
which extends its ramifications in various directions, 
uader different names. Striking off at right angles 
from the central chain, these mountains serve to mark 
the boundaries of lUyria and Macedonia ; thence con«- 
tinuing in the same direction, under the still more cele- 
brated name of Pindus, they nearly divide the Grecian 
continent from north to south. From Pindus the ele- Pindus. ' 
vated ridges of Lingon, Polyanus, and Imaus, spread 
to the west over Epirus. The Cambunii mountains 
branch off in the opposite or eastern direction, and, on 
the Thermaic gulf, blend with the lofty summits of 
Olympus. The latter runs parallel to the sea as far as oiympm. 
the Peneus, and is succeeded by the chain of mount 
Ossa, and this again by mount Pelion, along the Mag- Ossa. 
nesian coast. Mount GEta is situated still further to^^^' 
the south* After forming the narrow defiles of Ther- 
mopylae, near the mouth of the river Sperhcius, it trav- 
erses the whole range of the Grecian continent from 
east to west. In a southerly direction, towards A^tioa^ 
are the celebrated peaks of Parnassus, Helicon, andPnmaa- 
Cithaeron, which belong to Phocis and BG30tia. «ua,&ic. 
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Biven. The priDcipal rivers of Greece, as might be expected, 
are in the extensive provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Hebras and Illyria. In Thrace are the Hebrus and the Stry- 
"^nf''^' mon ; in Macedonia, the Axius, the Erigonus, and the 
Axiiu. Lydias; in Illyria, the Drilo and the Genusus. From 
the mountains of Epirus flow the Aracthus, and, still 
Acbeioiu. further south, the rapid and troubled Achelous. In 
Penfiiif. Thessaly the Peneus takes its rise from Pindus, trav- 
erses the famous vale of Tempe, and falls into the gulf of 
Therme. The Cephissus rises in the Phocian moun- , 
tains, flows through Boeotia, and empties itself into the 
Copaic lake. There are but few lakes in Greece. 



CHAPTER II. 

ATHENS. 



The city of Athens, the capital of Attica, was 
founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian. At first it was called 
Cecropia, from the name of its founder: afterwards, 
Athens {^Ad-rivai), in honor of the goddess Minerva, 
whom the Greeks called ^A^'/^yij, The Athenians prided 
themselves on the great antiquity of their race, and 
their vanity indulged itself in the hyperbolical assertion 
that they sprung from the earth, the universal parent of 
all things. Hence they took to themselves the appella- 
tion of " sons of the earth " (yiyyeyer?,) and also that of 
"grasshoppers" {thTiyeg)^ because those insects were 
thought to have sprung from the ground. In allusion 
to this designation, some of the Athenians wore golden 
grasshoppers in their hair, as badges of their antiquity. 

It was in the age of Pericles that Athens attained 
the summit of its beauty and prosperity, both with 
respect to the power of the republic, and the extent 
and magnificence of the architectural decorations with 
which the capital was adorned. At this period the 
whole of Athens, with its three ports of Piraeus, Mu- 
nychia, and Phalerum, connected by means of the 
celebrated long walls, formed one great city inclosed 
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Within a vast peribdlus of massive fortifications. The 
whole of this circumference was about one hundred 
and seventy-four stadia, or twenty-two £nglish miles. 
The number of gates belonging to ancient Athens is Gate*, 
uncertain ; but the existence of nine has been ascer- 
tained by classical writers. 

We shall begin the description of Athens with theAcropBiu 
Cecropian citadel, which forms so conspicuous a fea- 
ture in the topography of this city. It was situated on 
an elevated rock, abruptly terminating in precipices on 
%very side, with the exception of its western end, from 
whence alone it was accessible. Here stood the mag- PropyiM 
nificent Propylsea* of the Acropolis, erected by Peri- 
cles, which, though intended only as an approach to the 
Parthenon, was supposed to rival tlfat edifice in beauty 
and dimensions. It was of the most massy construction, 
and consisted of a great vestibule, with a front of six 
Doric columns, behind which was another, supported 
by as many pillars of the Ionic order; these formed 
the approach to the five gates or entrances to the cita- 
del. The whole structure is said to have been five 
years in progress, and to have cost 2000 talents, equal 
to about 2,000,000 dollars. 

The Parthenon, f or temple of Minerva, was placed PattkJ- 
on the summit of the Acropolis, being far elevated ''^ 
above the Propylsa and the surrounding edifices. In 
beauty and grandeur it surpassed all other buildings of 
the kind, and was constructed entirely of Pentelic mar- 
ble. Its height was sixty-five feet, length two hundred 
and twenty-eight, and breadth one hundred and two 
feet. It was enriched within and without with match-^ 
less works of art by the first sculptors of Greece. 
The statue of Minerva was of ivory and gold, and 
was executed by Phidias. It was twenty-six cubits 
high, and clothed in a robe reaching to the feet. On 
the breast was a head of Medusa wrought in ivory, 
ftnd a figure of Victory about four cubits high. She 
held a ^>ear in her hand, and a shield lay at her feet 



* Compounded of ngo, and nvXriy and meaning portico or Mt* 
trance. 
t From nai^eiyog a virgin a maiden. 
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On the walls of the Parthenon were scalptared many 
battles fought by the Athenians, one of which was the 
battle of Marathon. 

Theatre of On the south-east of the Acropolis stood' the celebra- 

Bacchof. ^g^ Dionysiac theatre, in which were the statues of 
many of the tragic and" comic writers. It was here 
that dramatic contests were decided. It was capable 
of containing thirty thousand spectators. Not far from 

Odsum. this was the Odeum, a music-theatre, built by Pericles. 
It is said to hare been constructed in imitation of the 
tent of Xerxes. It was richly decorated with columns,* 
which terminated in a point. During the tyranny of 
the Thirty, it was generally occupied by their satellites. 

prytans- On the uorthneM side of the Acropolis was the Pryta- 

"™* neum, where the laws of Solon were deposited. Here 
were several statues, araong^hers that of Vesta, before 
which a lamp was kept constantly burning. On pro- 
ceeding from the Acropolis to the north-west we come 

Areoptt- to the Arcopagus, or Hill of Mars. It was so called in 

*"*• consequence, as it was said, of Mars having been the 
first person tried there for the murder of a son of Nep- 
tune. This celebrated court consisted of an <^n 
space, in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva 
Areia, and two rude seats of stone for the defendant 

Pnyx. and his accuser. The Pnyx, in the days of Athenian 
greatness, was the usual place of assembly for the peo- 
ple, especially during elections. It was situated on rising 
ground, opposite the Areopagus, and somewhat near the 
wall of the city. The celebrated Bema, from which 
the orators addressed the people, was a simple pulpit of 

Mttssom. stone. The Museum was another elevation in the same 
vicinity. It is said to have received its name from the 
poet Musaeus, who was interred there. 

Foram. The old Forum, or Agora, formed part of the 
interior Coram icus. It was very spacious, and was 
adorned with buildings dedicated to the worship of the 
gods. It was here that public assemblies of the people 
were held. But its chief design was for the resort of 
persons to buy and sell ; and as every trade had differ- 
ent places assigned to it, the forum was^divided into dif- 
erent parts, distinguished from each other by the names 
of the several articles exhibited for sale. One quarter 
was called Cyclus {KvxXog), where slaves were bought. 
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and also fish, meat, and other provisions. We also 
hear of the 'women's market' {ywaiHela dyoffd), 
where they sold women's apparel: — of *the fish- . 
market' (ix^vdnuUg ^yo^), — of * the clothes-mar- 
ket' {lfiaji67t(aXig dyogd), A particular stand was 
allotted to each Tender, which he was not allowed 
to .change. The time when goods were exposed 
for sale was called 'full-market' {n^&ovaa dyaqdV 
from the great number of persons assembled. To 
this place the inhabitants resorted every day, to the 
amount of twenty thousand. The Stoa PcBcile, near PocU*. 
the old Forum, was so called from the celebrated 
paintings it contained, executed by the first artists. It 
was in this portico that Zeno first opened his school. 
Hence his disciples were called Stoics. No less than 
fifteen hundred citizens are said to have been destroyed 
by the thirty tyrants in the PcBcile. There were also 
many other * porticos ' (atoal) in various parts of the 
city. In this vicinity was the celebrated temple of The- Theasum. 
sens, erected to that hero after the battle of Marathon. 
It was held by the Athenians in the highest veneration, 
and possessed an inviolable sanctuary. In the interior it 
was decorated with pictures representing the achieve- 
ments of Theseus. This noble structure, which has 
suffered but little from the injuries of time, has been 
converted into a Christian church. The Olympeum ^^*"p*- 
was one of the most ancient of the sacred edifices of 
Athens, since it is said to have been originally founded 
by Deucalion. Pisistr&tus afterwards raised a more 
magnificent structure on the site of the old building. 
The whole peribolus was four stadia in circuit. In it 
were several antiquities, such as Jupiter in brass, and 
the temple of Saturn and Rhea. Near the river Ilissus 
was the Stadium erected for the celebration of games, stadium. 
It was a vast structure rising in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre^ and extended to the banks of the river. It 
was built of Pentelic marble, and was of such stupen- 
dous magnitude that Pausanias says it might be taken 
for a mountain on the banks of the Ilissus. 

The Pantheon was a temple consecrated to all the ] 
GODS. It was a most magnificent structure, and was 
supported by one hundred and twenty columns of Phry- 
4 
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gian marble. On the outside were curiously engraven 
the histories of all the gods. 

The Ceramicus was an extensive space of ground 
which contained many theatres, temples, porticos, &c. 
Its name was derived from the hero Cer&mus, or per- 
haps from some 'potteries' (xF^^ftj), which were 
formerly situated there. It was divided into the outer 
and inner Ceramicus. The latter, as has been men- 
tioned, was full of public buildings, and was within the 
walls. The former was without the walls, and ccm- 
tained the tombs of the most illustrious warriors and 
statesmen of Athens. In fact the road was lined, as 
far as the Academy, on either side, with the sepulchres 
of the Athenians who had fallen in battle. At the ex- 
tremity of this burial-ground was the Academy. It 
was surrounded with a wall, and adorned with groves, 
walks, and fountains, as well as statues and altars to 
many of the gods. Here Plato possessed a small house 
and garden. It is this philosppher that has given to the 
place all its celebrity, and has thrown around it the 
most interesting associations; for it was here that 
he first opened his school. Without the inclosure a 
monument was erected to his memory. 

The Cynosarges was* a spot of ground consecrated 
to Hercules, and possessed a gymnasium, and groves 
frequented by philosophers. Philip, the son of Demetri- 
us, *in his attack on Athens, is said to have encamped 
here, and to have destroyed the groves and buildings 
around it, as well as those of the Lyceum. This sa- 
cred inclosure, dedicated to Apollo, was near the river 
nissds. It was decorated with fountains, groves, and 
buildings, and became the usual place of exercise for 
the Athenian youths who devoted themselves to military 
pursuits. Nor was it less frequented by philos?ophers, 
and those addicted to retirement and study. It was 
more especially the favorite walk of Aristotle and his 
followers, who thence obtained the name of Peripatetics. 
The Lyceum, the Academy, and the Cynosarges were 
the three principal gymnasia, appropriated to the edu- 
cation of youth. 

The Gymnasia of the Greeks were not single edi- 
fices, but a set of united buildings, so capacious 
as to contain several thousand persons. They were 
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erected for the use of philosophers, rhetoricians, &c., 
and for pugilists, wrestlers, and others, who might 
exercise themselves at the same time, without suffering 
any interruption. They consisted principally of the 
following divisions ; 1. JStoal, porticos^ which were 
filled with i^idgai^ apartments^ furnished with s^ats, and 
fitted for study and discourse. 2. JEifi^^eia^ platf^ 
grounds, where the ephebi, or youths, exercised. 3. 
^^nodvTiflQw^ yvfAvaaiiiqta^ undressing'rooms,- 4. TlaXaU 
aiqa, the pcUastra, or places for wrestling, the floors of 
which were covered with dust or gravel to, prevent the 
combatants from slipping. 5. Bi^fiai^^ Xovrgd, hot and 
cold heUhs. 6. Sj&dia^ the stadia, large semicircles in 
which exercises were performed. 

There were two rivers which supplied Athens with Riren. 
water^ the principal one of which was the Ilissus, on 
the east side of the city. The other, the Cephissus, 
was smaller, and on the western side. It ran under the 
long icaUs, 

The two principal mountains were the Anchesmus Moan- 
and Hymettus. The former was an inconsiderable ^*"** 
height, and had a statue of Jupiter upon its summit. 
The latter is much more celebrated. It belonged to 
the chain which traversed the whole of Attica. Hy- 
mettus was especially famous for its fragrant flowers 
and excellent honey. It produced also good marble, 
and, according to some accounts, contained silver 
mines. 

The celebrated Long Walls, which connected Athens Lour 
with its several ports, were first planned and commenced ^^^ 
by Themistocles aflter the termination of the Persian* 
war. His object was to prevent any invading army 
from intercepting the communication between the city 
and the Piraeus ; but he did not live to finish this great 
undertaking, w}iich was continued afler his death by 
Cimon, and at length completed by Pericles. One of 
these was designated by the name of Piraic, and 
sometimes by that of the ** northern wall " {^6qb^qv 
TEixog) : its length was forty stadia. The other was 
called the Phaleric or southern wall, and measured 
thirty-five stadia. It terminated at Phalerum. Mari- 
time Athens may be considered as divided into the 
three quarters, Piraeus^ Munychia, and Phalerum. Fimw. 
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Before the time of Themistocles, Phalerum had been 
the usual port for ships. But that great statesman 
perceived the superior advantages that the Piraeus offer- 
ed, and accordingly fitted it up. It was the principal 
naval station, and was very commodious, containing 
three lesser havens. It was well lined with buildings, 
such as forums, stoae, bazars, and arsenals for the 
equipment of ships. One, erected by Philo, was said to 
be large enough to fit out one thousand vessels of war. 

Hnnyeiiia. The port of Munychia was so called from Mun^chus, 
who was expelled from Boeotia, and settled at Athens. 
It was a peninsular hill, connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land. It was a most important 
position from the security it afforded to the maritime 
dependencies of Athens, and accordingly it is always 
mentioned as the point which was most particularly 
guarded when any attack was apprehended on the side 

PhAieram. of the sea. Phalerum, as has been said, was the most 
ancient of the three harbors ; but afler the erection of 
the " docks *' {^Qf^o*^) in the Pireens, it ceased to be of 
any importance in a maritime view. It was, however, 
inclosed within the fortifications of Theroistocles, and 
gave its name to the southernmost of the Long Walls. 
\ 



CHAPTER III. 

SPARTA OR LACEDJSMON. 



This celebrated city was situated in the province of 
Lacopia, in a plain of some extent, bounded on one 
side by the chain of mount Taygetus, on the other 
by the less elevated ridge ^f mount Thornax, through 
which flowed the Eurotas. In the age of Thucydides 
it was an inconsiderable town, without fortifications, 
presenting rather the appearance of a collection of 
villages, than of a regularly-planned and well-built city. 
The public buildings, also, were few, and those conspic- 
uous neither for their size nor their architectural beauty ; 
60 that the appearance of Lacedsemon conveyed a very 
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inadequate idea of the power and resources of the na- 
tion. It continued without walls during the most 
flourishing period of the Spartan history, Lycurgus 
having inspired his countrymen with the idea that the 
real defence of a town consisted solely in the ?alor of 
its citizens. When, howeTer, Sparta became subject 
to despotic rulers, fortifications were erected, which 
rendered the town capable of sustaining a regular siege. 
By that time it had increased considerably, being forty- 
eight stadia or six miles in circumf^ence. It wasitsiiM. 
surrounded, to a great extent, with vineyards, olive or 
plane trees, gardens, and summer-houses. The city 
was composed of five villages or hamlets, which were ^^ 
separated from each other by intervals of different ex- 
tent, and each of which was occupied by one of the 
five tribes of Sparta. 

We may begin the description of Sparta with theFonw. 
Forum, which was situated towards the northern part of 
the city, and which contained the senate-house, and the 
halls of the Ephori, Nomophylaces, and fiidiei. The 
latter were magistrates appointed to preside over the 
exercises of Uie epkebi. But the most capacious build- 
ing in this part of the city was the Persian Portico, so Peniu 
called from its having been built with the spoils of that '**'**^ 
people. The Chorus was that part of the Forum in cbons. 
which dances were performed in honor of Apollo during 
the gymnopsdian games. Not far from thence stood 
temples of Tellus and Jupiter. At the extremity of 
the street Aph^tas stood a temple of Diana. Another 
street leading put* of the forum contained a building 
called Scias, where the assemblies of the people were sdu. 
held. 

On the south of the Forum the principal structures 
deserving of notice were the cenotaph of BrasTdas (a 
Lacedaemonian general who was killed at the siege of 
Amphipolis), a theatre of white marble, and opposite to TiiMtra. 
it the tombs of Pausanias, who commanded at the bat- 
tle of PlatSBa, and of Leonidas, whose i)ones were 
conveyed thither from Thermopylae forty years after his 
death. Orations were here annually recited, and games 
celebrated, in which none but Spartans were admitted 
to contend for prizes. The names of all those who 
fought in the memorable action against the Persians 
4» 
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were inscribed on a pillar near the monament. On the 
south of the theatre was the house of Menelaus, and 

Dramas, also the Dromus, or race-course, of the Spartan youths, 
which contained two gymnasia. Farther on was a 
plantation of plane-trees, which served as an approach 
to the open space in which the Spartan ephebi held their 
combats. This was surrounded by water, across which 
bridges were thrown in two or three places. 

oitadeL Sparta did not possess a citadel conspicuous for its 
elevation ; but as there were several hills within the cir- 
cumference of the city, the highest of them was called 
the Acropolis. Here rose the temple of Minerva, said 
to have been commenced by Tyndarus. This edifice 
was richly ornamented with bass-reliefs in brass, rep- 
resenting the labors of Hercules, the actions of the 
Tyndaridae, the exploits of Perseus, and the birth, ol* 
Minerva. This temple is celebrated in history from the 
death of Pausanias, who, having taken refuge in the 
sanctuary on the discovery of his treasonable practices, 
was there immured, and perished for want of suste- 
nance. 

Of all the Grecians the Spartans, perhaps, lived in 
the most plain and simple manner. Their houses were 
devoid of ornament, though of great solidity ; and the 
. monuments which they erected to their heroes who had 
fallen in battle, were by no means costly or elegant. 
The thoughts, therefore, of those who might be con- 
templating these structures, would be wholly engrossed 
with the character and achievements of the conqueror, 
and not diverted by any elegance in the monument that 
covered his remains. 



PART III. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ECONOMY OF 
THE ATHENIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

POPULATION OP ATHENS CLASSES OP ITS INHAB- 
ITANTS. 

The inhabitants of Athens were divided into three 
classes, 1. the noXiiai, free , citizens — 2. th6 fiixoixoi, 
resident aliens — 3. the dovlo^^ slaoes. The nuin-Pop«J»- 
ber of these has been variously computed. The esti- 
mate which is supported by the best authorities reckons 
the number of free citizens to be 84,000 — that of the 
aliens, 40,000 — that of the slaves, 400,000. 

The free-born citizens of Athens excelled all other noXrroc 
persons in honor and power. To them were con- 
fined the privileges of being present at all public 
assemblies, and of sharing in the government of the 
state. To obtain the title of an Athenian citizen was 
a great object of ambition to foreigners, as a mark of 
distinction ; and it acquired additional importance from 
the great difficulty in procuring it. The application 
must first come before an assembly of the people, who 
carefully inquired into the merits and claims of the 
aspirant. If approved by the people, it was void, unless 
confirmed by another assembly of 6000 citizens, who 
voted by ballot ; and even then it might be annulled by 
one of the courts of judicature, if found to have been 
bestowed unworthily. The richer citizens were not Duties of 
allowed to waste their wealth entirely upon their own dUMM.*" 
gratifications.. It was expected of them that they should 
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contribute to the enjoyments of the poorer classes, by 

providing entertainments, and helping to defray the 

expenses of the theatre.* 

Division' Solon divided the Athenians into four classes, accord- 

of Solon, i^g ^ ^j^gjj. ^^^^ ^^^ fortune: — 1. the Ttevjaxoauo- 

fiidifiroi, ' five-hundred-measure men ; ' — 2. the Innelg, 
' knights/ or those who could furnish a horse equipped, 
or were worth three hundred medimni;f — 3. the 
l^evylTat^ < zeugits/ who were worth one hundred and 
fifty measures ; 4. the ^^tc?, « menials,' the lowest of 
the people, who were incapable of holding any office 
under government. 

Aiiitot. The Srifwi were little * boroughs ' in Attica, the 
number of which was one hundred and seventy-four. 

mrotKou The second class of the inhabitants of Athens were 
the fiitoixoi^ < sojourners ' or ' resident aliens,' persons 
who for any cause had come from a foreign country, and 
had settled in Attica. They had not the privileges of the 
citizens, being excluded from voting at the public as- 
semblies, and rendered incapable of holding any public 
office. They were also obliged to submit to any decree 
the citizens chose to pass respecting them. While they 
were excluded from prosecuting any business in the 
courts of justice, they were allowed to select from among 

TJjhr pft- the citizens a patron {ngoai&Trjg)^ who acted for them, 
and, in turn, exacted from them various services. If 
they failed in performing what was required, their prop- 
erty was confiscated. The head of every family was 

Their tax. obliged to pay an annual tribute, into the public treas- 
ury, of twelve drachms for himself, and six for his 
children. If he did not do it, he was sold as a slave. 

nivot. The difference between the fiiroixoi and ^ipot was, that 
the latter signified those ' strangers ' who came to the 
city for a short time on business, while the former meant 
' resident foreigners.' 

A99Xoi. The number of slaves {dovloi) in Athens, as we have 
seen, was very great, being about four hundred thousand. 
This number Would seem almost incredible did we not 
take into consideration the political circumstances of 

* See the Oration of Lysias against Eratosthenes, in the Collec- 
tanea GreBca Majora^ pa^e 133, line 17. 
t The medimnus contained about an English bushel and a half. 
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Attica. Even the poorer citizens used to have a slave for 
the care of their household affairs. In every moderate 
establishment many were employed for different oc- .^^^^^ ,^ 
cupations, as grinders, bakers, cooks, errand-boys, pioy- 
or to accompany the master or mistress, who seldom '"^''^ 
went out without an attendant. Any one who was ex- 
pensive in his mode of living, and wished to attract at- 
tention, took two or three attendants with him. We 
even hear of philosophers who kept ten slaves. Slaves 
were also let out as hired servants ; and they performed 
all the labor connected with the care of cattle and 
agriculture. Multitudes were employed in the working 
of mines, and in the marble quarries on mount Pentelt- 
cus. Large gangs were employed in the various work- 
shops with which Athens abounded.* All these facts 
account for, and prove, the existence of a great number 
of these miserable beings. 

The slaves were distinguished into two sorts : — those Theit 
that through poverty were obliged to serve for wages,** 
who were called ^rireg and neXdiai^ but who continued 
in that state only during their necessities, and were able 
to change their masters at pleasure: — 2. those that 
were wholly in the power of their masters, and might 
be sold as any other species of property. These were 
brought from Lydia, Cappadocia, Thrace, and Syria ; for 
the same infamous traffic that has existed so long upon 
the coasts of Africa, was carried on in these countries, 
They were treated generally with great rigor, though Treat- 
at Athens their condition was much better than in any condition. 
other Grecian city. There, if grievously oppressed, 
they could fly, for sanctuary, to the temple of Theseus, 
nor could any one force them from it. They could also, 
bring an action (called Z^qeiag dlxrj) against their mas- 
ters for barbarous treatment. They were not allowed 
to imitate the freemen in any respect, either of dress or 
behavior ; and particular care was taken that they did* 
not wear arms. But in cases of extreme danger from 
an enemy, a portion were equipped for the defence of 
the state. Their punishments were very severe. For TheJr 
theft they were bound fast to a wheel, and beaten with f""" 



* Lysias and Folemarchus had 120 in their work-shop. 
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whips! Sometimes they were racked on the wheel to 
extort confession, when they were suspected of any 
crimina] design. When convicted of any flagrant 
crime, they were condemned to grind at the mill, — a 
most laborious operation, when grain was beaten into 
meal. 
Their jai- The market-price of slaves, of course, varied very 
^' much, according to their age, health, strength, beauty, 
and natural abilities, their ingenuity and moral qualities. 
Some were worth but a mina ; * many sold even for five 
or ten minsB, and Nicias is said to have given no less 
than a talent for -an overseer in the mines. Those 
that worked as laborers in the mines were sold at 
the lowest prices. Demosthenes' father was possessed 
of workers in iron, or sword-cutlers, some of whom 
were worth five and six, and the lowest more than three 
minsB, and twenty chair-makers, together worth forty 
roins, or two mine each. 



CHAPTER 11. 

COMMERCE OF THE ATHENIANS. 



Popuiou*. Although Attica was far from being fertile, yet, in 
SSJ**^^*" consequence of the purity of the air, the serenity of 
the sky, and the numerous advantages enjoyed by its 
citizens, it became exceedingly populous. To provide 
for this dense population, not only were the various 
means of inland traffic resorted to, but an extensive 
intercourse with foreign countries was kept up. This 
intercourse was promoted very much by the purity of 
the coin at Athens, as the merchant might carry out 
bullion, instead of a return freight. From the insular 
position of Attica, it possessed great advantages for 
foreign commerce, having excellent harbors, conve- 
niently situated for receiving supplies during all winds. 
Anporu. Beside the corn, costly wines, iron, brass, and other 

* See the value of the coins in the Appendix. 
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objects of commerce which came from all the regions 
of the IVfediterranean, they imported from the coast of 
the Black Sea, slaves, timber for ship*building, salted fish, 
honey, wax, tar, wool, leather, d&c. ; from Byzantium, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, timber, slaves, and salted fish ; 
also slaves from Thessaly ; and carpets and fine wool 
from Phrygia and Miletus. 

On the other hand, Athens conveyed to difierent re-£zport«. 
gions the products of her own soil and iaU^. The 
oil produced from the great quantity of olives raised by 
the Athenians, and their mani^acturesof arms, cloth, and 
furniture, were held in high estimati(»i, and formed very 
profitable articles of commerce. In addition to this, 
the Athenian merchants trafficked in commodities 
which they collected from other countries. They took 
up wine from the islands and shores of the iEgean sea, 
and transported it to the Pontus. The trade in books 
appears to have been but small. 

As Attica produced but little corn, the exportation of Com not 
it was prohibited ; and those who brought it from distant e*po'*«^- 
countries were forbidden, under the severest penalties, 
to carry it to any other place than Athens. There was 
even a regulation that no Athenian, or resident alien in 
Attica, should lend money upon any vessel that would 
not return to Athens with a cargo of corn, or other 
commodities. 

The Athenian merchants oflen found it necessary to JS^M^ney 
borrow considerable sums of money for completing the 
cargoes which they sent to foreign countries. The 
interest of money lent for this purpose was generally 
thirty per cent. Even when the lender was in no dan* 
ger of losing the principal, it seems to have been some- 
times sixteen, and seldom below twelve per cent. Banks, Bank«. 
founded on nearly the same principle as in modern times, 
were established in Athens, and appear to^have trans- 
acted business to a very considerable extent 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHEAPNESS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

If allowance be made for accidental variation in 
difTerent places, it may be stated, that in the ancient 
world the necessaries of life were, upon the whole, 
Causei of cheaper than at the present time. The chief reasons 
^gg^^®*^ of this were the smaller quantity of money in circulation, 
the great fruitfulness of the southern regions, then in a 
high state of cultivation, in which the Greeks dwelt or 
traded, and the impossibility of exportation to distant 
lands, which had little or no intercourse with the coun- 
tries upon the Mediterranean. The last is particularly 
Wine. the cause' of the great cheapness of wine. The abun- 
dant quantity of this commodity, which was produced in 
almost all the southern regions, was not distributed over 
BO large a space of the earth as is the case at present. 
In Italy, in the time of Polybius, the medimnus of 
Price of wheat frequently sold for four oboli (about ten cents), 
il[ary.^ '" the medimnus of barley for about half this sum, the me- 
of wine, tretes of wine (about ten gallons), for the same price 
as the barley, or five cents. But such low prices do 
not apply to Athens afler the Persian war. In the time 
Time of of Solon, indeed, an ox cost only five drachms (about 
^*""* 80 cents), a sheep one drachm, and a medimnus of corn 
the same. But prices gradually rose to five and even 
ten times this amount, so that Athens in the age of 
Socrates was considered an expensive place of resi- 
dence. It would seem, therefore, that the cheapness of 
commodities in ancient times has been exaggerated by 
some writers. 

There are but few passages in the Classics from which 

Pricei of any information can be obtained in relation to the price 

land. of land at Athens. From what can be gathered from 

them, 50 drachms may fairly be assumed as the average 

price of the plethron,* so that the acre would be valued 

at about eight dollars. 

Price of The prices of houses, mentioned in the ancient 

t^oMKB. writers, vary from three minse to a hundred and 

* The English acre equalled about 4-j\y plethra. 
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and twenty, or from 40 to 2000 dollars, according to 
their size, situation, and condition. Demosthenes 
mentions a house near the Acropolis worth twenty 
minae. 

Among domestic animals horses were sold in Attica Price of 
for comparatively high prices, not only on account of **"*•• 
their utility and the difficulty in keeping them, but from 
the disposition of the Athenians to extravagance and 
display. Many persons squandered their whole fortunes 
in keeping horses. The price of a common horse was Hokm. 
three mins, but a good saddle-horse, or a horse Tor 
running in chariot-races, cost, according to Aristopha- 
nes, twelve minae. The market price of an ox varied Oxen. 
from &fiy to an hundred drachms. One hecatomb is 
said to have cost 5114 drachms. If we suppose that 
there were 100 oxen purchased for it, the price of an 
ox amounted to about 51 drachms. A sheep was valued sheep. 
at about ten drachms ; indeed this animal was generally 
rated at about one fiAh of the value of an ox. 

The consumption of Attica required a very consid- Com 
erable supply of corn ; and Demosthenes says that ** no 
jstate consumed so large a quantity." According to the 
best calculations it may be computed that the slaves 
consumed 2,607,500 medimni, and the free inhabitants ^SSp- 
450,000, every year; so that the whole consumption *»<>>»• 
would -amount to 3,057,500 medimni annually, or in 
round numbers, three millions. It is ther.efore evident 
that this was an article of very great importance, and 
hence laws were frequently enacted regulating its im- 
portation and sale. That Attica did not produce these 
three million medimni is certain, for corn was brought 
from all quarters into the market of the Piraeus. It is 
thoufirht that about one million was imported, leaving 13'"*"i»*J 

*=•.„. , • 1 . A • T 1 ° imported. 

two millions to be raised in Attica. In order to prevent 
any great scarcity of this important article of consump- 
tion, in consequence of a failure of the crops, the 
arrangements for the supply of corn were made on Arrange- 
a very large scale. Sunium was fortified, in order to ^ppfyf" 
secure the sailing of the cojn-vessels around the prom- 
ontory; armed ships convoyed the fleets laden with 
corn; and the exportatfon of all grain was uncondi- 
tionally prohibited. Great vigilance was also used that 
no one should engross the sale of this article. But ihe 
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corii"dealers often conspired to raise its price, and now 
and then were successful. In the time of Solon the 

PnoMor medimnus was sold for a drachm. In the age of Soc- 

'^ rates barley-meal {dXq)iTa) was sold at two drachms the 

medimnus, and at an obolus for four choenices.* In 
the time of Demosthenes five drachms were a moderate 
price, at which, during a scarcity, some of the more 
liberal corn-dealers sold their maize. The prices in 
the other Grecian states did not yary much from this. 
The price of clothing among the Athenians was very 

I^d^ low. Woollen garments were the most common. The 
whole dress of the poorer classes cost about ten or twelve 
drachms ; the chlamys of the knights, about the same 
sum. The price of shoes varied from two to eight 
drachms. Ointment, as a perfume, was among the dear- 
est articles in ancient times. A sideboard (^//v^ijx^), 
decorated with brazen figures, cost, according to Aris- 
tophanes, thirty drachms : — a coat of mail, of good work- 
manship, ten mins : — a helmet, one mina. It is impos- 
sible to get dt the value of many articles, as upon prices 
the classics are generally silent. 

From the preceding particulars, we can ascertain 

f livMK- the sum which was requisite for the maintenance of a 
respectable person in the best times of Athens. A 
fiuaily of four adults might, with economy, live with 
400 or 500 drachms a year, in the time of Socrates. 
In the time of Demosthenes this sum was increased to 
600 or 700. drachms. From the piety of the Greeks 
towards the dead, the death of a man, with his funeral 
and monument, often cost more than many years of 
his life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE APMINISTRATION OF FINANCE, TREASURERS, d6C. 

The ancients had no artificial public system of 
finance, but the exigencies of the state were not on that 

* A chcBTiix wai a common daily allowance of food, — about a 
pint. 
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account less pressing upon individuals; for the ex- 
penses of the commonwealth were immediately defrayed 
by the payers of the taxes, so that a part of their capi- 
tal was sacrificed, which might have been turned with 
profit to fresh production : there was nothing like the 
national debts of modern times. At Athens the legisla* 
tion on financial matters belonged to the people; the 
administration of them, to the supreme council. All 
the regular expenses and revenues were determined by 
laws which the people enacted. The senate was occu- JJj*^^**' 
pied with the superintendence of the different branches at«. 
of public economy, with receiving the tribute, and with 
the management of naval affairs and of the temples ; 
also with the superintendence of the cavalry maintained 
by the state, and the examination of the infirm (dd^v«- 
TOi) supported it the public cost- The officers subordi- Difr«reiit 
fiate to the senate may be classed under three heads ; ®®'^"* 
first, those who made arrangements necessary for col- 
lecting the revenue, or collected it themselves ; secondly^ 
the treasurers of the offices into which the revenues 
were paid, in which they were kept, and where they were 
again disbursed; and, thirdly, those whose duty it was 
to discharge the accounts. 

All persons to whom duties were let, and who had TcXcImi. 
leases of the city's revenues, were called TsX&vai^ * far- 
mers.' These persons were not only in good credit 
themselves, bat were obliged to give bonds endorsed by 
other persons as security for the payment of the money 
due on their leases. If they failed to pay at a stipula- 
ted time, they forfeited double the amount of the bond ; 
if they failed entirely, they with their sureties were com- 
mitted to prison, and their property was confiscated. 

Of the first class of officers in relation to the revenue, Pint class 
the Poletae (Triw^Tira*) were the chief. Every thing notS^ilT 
that the state sold or let out to farm, taxes, lands, mines, 
confiscated property, dc^c., were intrusted to their care. 
They were ten in number, to which board (^Qx^) each 
tribe contributed one member. They managed every 
thing in the name and under the authority of the senate 
alone. Under these were assessors (imygaipeXg), who »E>rcy^w- 
assessed the taxes, and prosecuted those who were in f^^^ 
arrears ; and collectors (ixAo^fitg), who collected the reis- 
moneys due to the state. 
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Second All the revenues under the care of the preparatory 
officenf officers were necessarily delivered up to others, whq 
either distributed them for the public service or kept 
'Avo6i- them for security. These were called ^nodixjai^ 
KTat. ' treasurers * or * receivers.' They were ten in number, 
and kept the lists of all persons who were indebted to 
the state, received the money which was paid in, 
and made an entry of it, marked the outstanding sums, 
erased the names of the debtors from the list in the 
senate-house, and returned this register to the archives; 
and lastly they, together with the senate, distributed the 
money that had been paid in, that is, assigned it to the 
separate offices. 
TroMora Every temple of any importance had a treasure which 
T m ^les ^^^ composed of offerings and the surplus amount of 
the sacred property. These treasures were under the 
management of the treasurers of the sacred moneys 
(ta fiiai T©y le^S/'/^j^^dicuy). The treasure of the great- 
est magnitude at Athens was that of Minerva upon the 
Acro]X)lis. Those who kept it were called treasurers 
of the sacred property of Minerva or of the Goddess 
(^lafilai trig 'dsovj or t&v trig S-eov, or jafilak tiby legibv 

Treaflorer Wholly different from these officers was the Treasur- 
PuWte ®' ^^ Manager of the Public Revenue {xafilag or ^tti- 

Revenoe. fisXr^riig trig xoivrig ngoffddov), the most important of all 

the officers of finance, who was not chosen by lot, but 
by the vote [x^tgojovla) of the people. His office was 
not annual, but, like those of the treasurers upon the 
Acro]X)lis, was held for four years. All the money that 
was received or disbursed passed through his hands or 
under his inspection. He was superior to all the other 
treasurers both in honor and power. 
Third Froiu the multiplicity of these offices it is evident 

SffiJew! that there must have been much writing to do. The 
receipts aud disbursements were to be entered, and, par- 
ticularly, the respective purposes to which the moneys 
were assigned. All these duties came within the de- 
Tpaft' partment of the secretary or derk {yqafificttB^gy He 
fia««ff. jjatj other clerks under him, some of whom were called 
CLVxiyqaupBig, * checking-clerks.' The clerk of the sena- 
tors was called ygafifiatBiig tSiP ^ovlevfiatGiv* the clerk 
of the state ygn/ufjiaTsifg trig ndXeoig. These officers had 
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uader-clerks (t^Tro/^a/i^arar^), many of whom were em- 
ployed in the severa] departments. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIFFERENT BRANCHES OP THE REGULAR PEACE EXPEN- 
DITURE. 

The regular expenditure of the public money may 
be arranged under the following heads ; — expenses of DtffotMt 
building, p<4ice, celebration of festivals, donations to^<i*"** 
the people, pay for certain public services in time of 
peace, maintenance of the poor, public rewards, and 
the providing of arms, ships, and cavalry in time of 
peace. The expenses occasioned by war may be eon*' 
sidered as extraordinary, and will be mentioned in 
another chapter. 

The public buildings, the magnificence and splendid PabUe 
execution of which still excite astonishment even in*«i*^*n«* 
their ruins, were c<Histructed at so great an expense, 
that they could not have been attempted without the 
treasure derived from the tributes ; their maintenance 
alone required considerable standing appropriations. 
The building of the Pirseus alone, with its docks ^and 
arsenals, cost 1000 talents. The walls connecting this 
harbor and Munychia with the city were 60 feet high, 
and em braced a circumference of eight miles. Their cost 
therefore must have been immense. They were built of 
square stones without cement, joined together with iron 
cramps. The Athenians fortified many other places be- 
sides. But how great was the number of splendid build- 
ings which the city and its environs contained — the 
courts of justice, the markets, the porticos, the PompS- 
um, senate-house, and other buildings for public officer, 
the innumerable temples, the Theatre and Odeum, 
the wrestling-schools, gymnasia, stadia, hippodromes, 
aqueducts, fountains, baths, 6lc. And how great must 
liave been the expense bestowed upon the Acropolis ! 
The entrance alone, the Propyliea, which occupied five 
5* 
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years in its construction, cost 2012 talents. There are 
OMtoot no means of ascertaining the precise cost of these 
several works, but it noust have been very great. Peri- 
cles spent many thousands of talents upon works of 
architecture within the city. 
Police. The Police among the Greeks did not possess that 
distinct and important character which it does in mod-' 
em times. The only kind of police which existed as 
a distinct institution in ancient times, was that to which 
were intrusted certain needful services; such as the 
street police, which was in charge of the Astynomi 
(^^aiwifioi), that of the market and traders, and 
that for maintaining the order and security of the city. 
City. For this purpose there was a city-guard composed of 
gaud, public slaves {dr}fi6aioi)^ of whom about 1200 were em- 
ployed at an annual expense of about forty talents. 
FMUmii. The celebration of festivals, in the early times of the 
Athenian republic, produced a great profuseness of ex- 
penditure; for the Athenians not only had twice as 
many festivals as the other Grecian* states, but every 
thing was considered secondary to them. It was the 
remark of a Lacedsemonian that '' the Athenians made 
serious matters of trifles, and expended upon the thea- 
tre sums sufficient for the equipment of large fleets and 
for the maintenance of great armies." The expenses 
for sacrifices, plays, and processions were very great. 
Great banquets were sometimes given, at which three 
hundred oxen were slaughtered at the public cost. Five 
hundred kids were sacrificed to Diana at the festival 
»•€«- for the battle of Marathon. The cost of a hecatomb 
averaged a talent. The musical and gymnastic enter- 
tainments at the festivals were likewise very expensive. 
To these must be added the prizes awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors, the value of which was from 100 
to 1000 drachms each. Lastly, the splendor, and, neces- 
Proce*- sarily, the cost of the sacred processions {nofjinai) may 
■***"■• be alluded to. These, indeed, yielded in nothing to the 
theatrical representations. Another expense connected 
Buriaii. with this subject was for the public burials {8tjfi6(riai ra- 

<)pa/), which indeed occurred only in time of war. 
Pabiicdo- The public donations, or distributions^ among the 
BBtions. people (diavo/ial^ dittd6aeig), form another^ item of ex- 
penditure. Under this head the principal expense was 
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that bestowed upon the public shows. This money 
was called Theonca (i9-£w^*xd ;^^ij|MaT«). The practice 
of providing entertainments for the people at the public 
expense was introduced by Pericles. The distribution 
of the Theorica (^ew^^xci, or 16 S^sfagixdy) originated OeaptxA, 
from the entrance-money at the theatre. At first the 
entrance was free. This caused a great crowd and 
oflentimes severe accidents. Two oboli were then fix- 
ed upon as entrance-money. This, on the other band, 
excluded a large number of the poorer class. In con- 
sequence thereof, the sum necessary for admittance was 
then distributed to as many as wished it. There was a 
law enacted that in time of war this money should be 
appropriated to defray the public expenses, if the exi- Applied 
gencies of the state required it. But this law was after- J^Mei.**^ 
wards repealed through the influence of the demagogue 
Eubulus. It may be a safe calculation that 8000 peo- 
ple received the Theoricon. The Diobolia (diojSoXla)^ 
or distribution of two oboli, would therefore amount to 
half a talent a day ; and since it was paid probably on 
twenty-five or thirty days at least, the annual expense 
may be estimated at fifteen or twenty tdents. 

The salaries at Athens were of various kinds, but wages 
the most important were the wages of the Assembly gg'^^i^** 
(ixxXijala)^ of the Senate (|9oi/Xij), and of the Dicasts Wa««« oi 
or Judges {dinaaral). As the form of government wasj^^wj^ 
democratical, and the people of themselves, without the 
intervention of representatives, managed and directed 
all public matters, it was necessary that there should be 
a full attendance. To secure this, the people were 
paid three oboli. If we suppose that the average num- 
ber that composed the assembly was 8000, the wages 
would amount to 4000 drachms. Now, there were 40 
regular assemblies, and the extraordinary meetings may 
be set down at ten ; consequently about thirty or thirty- 
five talents may be considered as the wages of the As- 
sembly (fiiG&6g ixxXijcriaatixdg). Of nearly equal amount 
were the wages of the Senate of Five Hundred (fua^bg or the 
fiovXevrixdg). They were paid a drachm a day, and sat^®"'*®* 
about 300 days in the year. The annual expense, there- 
fore, amounted to about 25 talents. The largest item 
among the salaries was the wages of the Dicasts, or or the 
Judges {fjiia&bg dirxaaitxdg). This amounted to about ^^^t^^ 
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100 or 150 talents a year, for their number was very 

great, and they sat almost continually. There were also 

Of other Other persons who received salaries from the public, 

p«cson«. gu^.^ as orators, ambassadors, &c. But it will not be 

necessary to be more particular on this head. 
Maiate- '^^^^ practice of providing for the support of those 
nance of citizens, who, on account of bodily defects or infirmi- 
the poor, ^j^g^ yfete Unable to obtain a livelihood [dtd^vaioi)^ as 
well as of the children whose fathers had died in war, 
originated with the Athenians, and was confined to 
them. After the Peloponnesian war, a large number 
*Aiv¥a- gtood in need of this assistance. The ddiyaToi receiv- 
orphani. ed about two oboli a day. The orphans whose fathers 
fell in battle were educated by the state until they were 
Private eighteen years old. The suppfH-t which private indi- 
SocieUes. yj^uals procured by means of a particular agreement 
which they made by entering into a society {^gavog)^ 
differed from public maintenance. The society itself, 
and the money subscribed, were each called Er&nos 
(igavog), and the members Eranists (iQcePitrjal). Their 
objects were of the most various descriptions. 
^iSb **" '^^® public rewards which were conferred on distin- 
guished individuals occasioned a small expense. These 
consisted of golden crowns, statues, and money. Pin- 
dar, for instance, received 10,000 drachms for his splen- 
did praise of the Athenians. There were also rewards 
for the discovery of offenders, which were called ^ij- 

VVTQa, 

Anni, Although the most opulent citizens of Athens equip- 

CavSr^"* ped themselves at their own expense, yet stores of arras 
were provided for those who could not do this. Large 
sums were expended upon naval preparations in times 
of peace. In the Pirsus was the marine store-house, 
which contained sails, ropes, bags for provisions, oars, 
and other articles for the equipment of vessels; for 
the building of ships was carried on unceasingly both 
in peace and war. The cavalry, too, was maintained 
in time of peace at considerable cost, partly on account 
of the splendid appearance it produced at processions, 
and partly that, by previous training, it might be im- 
mediately serviceable when needed. The expense of 
it amounted to about forty talents in time of peace. 
0*timat«. All these expenses, when taken together, if the lowest 
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estimate be made of each item, did not amount annu- 
ally to less than 400 talents. This sum is equal to 
about 400,000 dollars. But if the value of the precious 
metals be compared with that of the common neces- 
saries of life, this sum was of three times the value in 
ancient times,^ which would increase it to three mil- 
lions. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OP THE WAR EXPENDITURE AND MILITARY FORCE OF 
TUE ATHENIANS. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter, that the 
expenses of the peace establishment of the Athenians 
amounted to about three millions, according to the rela- 
tive value of money at the present day. But war 
must, inevitably, have greatly increased these expenses. 
These will be considered after having made an estimate 
of the military force of the Athenians. 

Athens, in proportion to her population, maintained a Military 
larger land and naval force thai any stsfte of modern ***'®®- 
times. To state merely that she had 20,000 citizens 
enrolled, who were bound to serve in war, would be to 
draw a very incorrect inference respecting her strength. 
At the battle of Salamis the Athenians numbered 200 ves- 
sels, while the whole Grecian combined fleet amounted 
to but 378 triremes. In the battle of Marathon were 
10,000 Hoplitse (dnXtTat), though no bowmen or cav 
airy. At Plataea there were 8,000 heavy-armed and as 
many light-armed troops of the Athenians, at the same 
time that they manned a fleet of 150 triremes at Mycale. 
The greater part of the crews of their vessels consisted 
of the higher class of slaves, or the Thetes {^rijeg). 
As to the cavalry, it was, in point of numbers, in theCavairy. 
proportion of one to ten of the dnXlrat, During the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians sometimes had 60,000 
men in service, including those on board of the ves- 
sels ; and although, in this war, they sustained immense 
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losses, yet they soon recovered themselves, and 
equipped 200 ships, 20,000 Hoplitae {dnliTui), and 500 
Eatimate cavalry. The total numerical amount of the land army 
offeree, jj^yg^ always be estimated at twice the number of men 
which is stated by ancient authors, when they merely- 
mention the HoplitsB (heavy-armed) and cavalry. For 
each dnXlir^g had an attendant (inrjghi]g, uxevoifdQoc^) 
who carried his baggage and provisions, and also his 
shield; the horseman too had a servant (l7i7TOi(6^wg), 
who attended to his horse. 
Pay and In ancient times the troops received no pay, except- 
Frovjsion. jng such foreign soldiers as enlisted in the service of 
this state. Pericles first introduced the pay of the citi- 
zens who served as soldiers. The payment was made 
under two different names ; first, the wages (,(/<- 
a&dg) paid for actual service ; and secondly, the allow- 
ance for provisions (anTjgiaiov^ an&gxeva^ oUog), The 
pay of an dnXlrrjg was never less than two oboli a day, 
and the provision money amounted to the same. The 
pay of the cavalry was twice this amount. The seamen 
received three oboli a day. The crew of a trireme 
generally amounted to about 200. The proportion of 
rowers to fighters was about five to two, but their pay 
was equal. A talent may be considered as the monthly 
pay, or twelve talents as the annual pay, of each ship. 
Equip- The expenses of war were also considerably aug- 

piceu*.^ mented by the equipment of fleets, and the preparation 
of machines used in w^ar, and of instruments for sieges. 
Besides the swift triremes, it was also necessary to pro- 
vide many transports (olxadeg)^ auxiliary vessels (i57rr/§f- 
nxd 7iXoTa)y and cavalry transports (Innaycjgdi nXoTa). 
Siegeg The preparation for sieges was particularly expensive. 
The carpenters' work, masonry, machines for attack 
and defence, and missile weapons were the chief items 
of expense. 
Uon^of to- ^^ ^^® amount of the expenses under all these sev- 
taiwar; eral heads be added together, it will be evident how 
ture."**^ great must Jiave been the whole cost of a war afler 
Pericles introduced the pay of forces. The siege of 
Samos, 441 B. C, cost 1000 talents. But the expenses 
of the Peloponnesian war are the most extraordinary in 
the financial history of Athens. The annual -pay alone 
of the Sicilian expedition amounted to 3600 talents, 
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nearly double the amount of the whole annual revenue 
of Athens; consequently both money and provisions 
soon failed. The siege of Potidsa cost at least 2000 
talents, or what in modern times would amount to six 
millions of dollars. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE REVENUES OP THE ATHENIAN STATE 

The revenues of the Athenian state may, in like 
manner with its expenditure, be classed under two di- 
visions; the one comprising the regular income, from 
which were defrayed the current expenses in time of 
peace ; the other including all extraordinary resources 
for the preparation and maintenance of war. A Taxeain- 
Athens no taxes were levied upon citizens, but all upon upon prop* 
property, and these (with the exception of a slight "'^^y- 
poll-tax upon slaves) were indirect; for direct taxes 
were extremely odious to that people so jealous of 
their liberty. All the regular revenues of Athens may Bianchen 
be brought under the following heads. First, duties revenue" 
(riXr^), arising partly from public domains, including the 
mines, partly from customs and excise, and some taxes 
upon industry and persons, which only extended to 
aliens and slaves. Secondly, fines (T*/utj|UaTa), together 
with justice fees and the proceeds of confiscated prop- 
erty {dri(ii67tQcnoi\, Thirdly, tributes of the allied or 
subject states {fp6Qo^), Fourthly, regular Uturgies 
(^ietTOVQyla& iyxixlioi). 

Under the term Duty (Hlog) is included all revenues TiXos 
arising fi'om the property of the state, from the custom 
duties levied in the harbors and markets, and the taxes 
upon persons and industry. The property of the state, P™P®'*y 
and of the corporations or temples, consisted in pastures tt^xot 
for cattle, tillage-land, houses, salt-works, water, mines, 
&c. All this, both such as was sacred and such as 
was not {IfQdi xfti oaia and 5?;,tt(5or<«), was let out either 
in fee-farm (that is, where the tenant paid a certain 
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Rent!, proportion of the profits), or for a term of years. Rents 
at Athens were generally fixed in money. All the leases 
•were sold by auction to the highest bidder. 
MiiiM. Q£ ^jjg Mines {/leTakla) belonging to the state, the 

silver mines of Laurium were the most considerable. 
From them the nation derived great advantage, as by 
their means Themistocles first raised the naval force of 
Athens to a state of importance. The ores contained 
silver, lead, and zinc. These mines were the sole prop- 
erty of the state, and were let oiU in fee-farm. They 
were managed by the Poletae (Tio^roe), and were work- 
ed by slaves. The common price of a single share was 
a talent. 
Ciittom '^^^ Custom duties were partly raised from the har- 
duUes. bors and, partly from the markets {M ifinoglov xal dyo- 
gag). The former word signified the places for whole- 
sale trade in commodities carried by sea, and the taxes 
there raised were custom duties upon export and import, 
together with certain duties paid by foreign ships for 
lying in the harbor. The markets were attended by 
the countrymen and retailers (dyo^ato*, xdnijXoi), and 
the revenues derived from these were the taxes upon 
the sale of goods consumed in the country, and the 
The fifti- fees paid for the right of selling in the market. In ad- 
*^' dition to these taxes, all imports and exports were sub- 
. ject to a small duty of two per cent., or the fiftieth 
Whole (TTfiJTjyxocrTij). From the best calculations that can be 
•mount, made, the whole of the custom duties would seem to 

amount to about 2000 talents annually. 
Justice The second head of the public revenue comprehend- 
fine«r™* ed Justice fees (TtgvravsTa'j and Fines {rtfiififtaiay The 
former both parties were obliged to deposit m court 
before the beginning of the suit. In a suit for sums 
from 100 to 1000 drachms, three drachms were paid by 
each party ; for sums from 1001 to 10,000 drachms, 30 
were deposited, and for larger sums in the same propor- 
tion. All fines were called assessments (^Tifn^fiaTa)^ a 
term which comprehends damages, and all punishments 
Exanipiefl estimated by money. As examples of fines may be 
•f fines, mentioned the following. If the Prytanes did not hold 
certain assemblies according to rule, e^ch one paid 1000 
drachms to Minerva* If the officers appointed to 
superintend the weights and measures did not do their 
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duty, they paid each the same sum to Ceres and Proser- 
pine. If a woman went to Eleusis in a carriage, she 
subjected herself to the fine of a talent. The common 
fine for misdemeanors in case of the wealthy appears to 
have been 10,000 drachms. The penalty of confisca- confitca- 
tion of property (drjfi^dnQata)^ however unjust towards ^^' 
the heirs, and however melancholy in its consequences 
to families, was yet one of the most common -sources of 
revenue in ancient days. Those who were condemned 
for murder, who were banished by the Areop&gus, 
who were guilty of sacrilege or treason, or who plotted 
against the existing government, had their property 
confiscated. 

But by far the most productive source of revenue toT/JjJJ^^j. 
the Athenians was .the Tributes (<p6Q0i) of the Allies. Uet. 
It was first established by Aristides. The precise 
amount which Athens received from her tributary cities, 
there are no data for determining. In the most flour- 
ishing periods of her history, it could not amount to less 
than 1500 talents, and sometimes probably was double 
this sum. 

Besides what may strictly be called the revenues of Liturgiei. 
the state, may be mentioned the Liturgies (^lenovgylai), 
which spared the state a great expense. The word 
literally signifies a service for the community, which 
was performed by persons of considerable estates. The 
ordinary Liturgies (called iyx^fxhoi XBnovqyla^^ because 
they returned in regular succession) were the Choregia 
(/05i/y/a),theGymnasiarchy(y Vii*»'aa*a9;jf/a),and the Feast- 
ing of the Tribes (hotloifngy The office of the Chore- Xopiry^Jf 
gus was to provide the chorus in all plays, and also 
the lyric choruses of men and boys, dancers, fiute-play- 
ers, and others. Persons oflen gave 2000 or 3000 drachms 
for a tragic chorus. The Gymnasiarchs had the super- roMvaa*- 
intendence and care of the training-schools, and the "''^''^' 
exercises performed under the instructions of the teachers 
(yvfjyaaial, naido-tqlSaC). Their office lasted for a year. 
They provided oil and diet for the wrestlers, and main- 
tained at their own expense those persons that were in 
training for the celebi:ation of the festivals. The Feast- Feasting 
ing of the Tribes (hatlaaig) was provided at the ex- Tri^^g. 
pense of particular persons selected from the tribe* 
The banquets which were provided at this Liturgy, wetie 
6 
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different from the great feastings of the people, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed from the funds of the 
ThecM'ica. 
Extnionii- Besides the regular revenues of Athens for defraying 
■ary leve- ^j^g ordinary expenses of government, there were other 
means of raising money in times of war, to carry on its 
lUff^opd. operations. One of these was a property-tax (E{or<)po^(i). 
Another means by which the exigencies of the state 
were relieved was the Trierarchy (T^ij/^a^/Za.) The 
Trierarchs (TQtrjgdgx^i) were obliged to provide for the 
equipment and management of ships in time of war. 
They were generally nominated by the commanders of 
the fleet; and so much patriotism was there in 'Athens, 
that many were ambitious to be appointed Trierarch, 
although the oflice was necessarily attended with great 
expense. The Trierarch, however, was exempt from 
all other Liturgies, the property-taxes included. 
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By the laws of Solon, no person could hold any office 
in the Athenian government unless he possessed 
considerable estates. Aristides, however, annulled this 
law, and made every free citizen eligible to the highest 
office. On the four last days of the year, the people as- 
sembled to nominate to the different offices of the ma- 
gistracy. The places then to be disposed of were very 
numerous, and before a person could be nominated, 
he must undergo an examination before the Heliastae 
(^^haaral). The magistrates were divided into three 
sorts, distinguished by the different methods of their 
election. First, the Chirotoncti (z^igoropr^wl)^ who re- 
ceived their dignity from the people, and who were so 
called because they were elected by the holding up of 
hands (x^iqoto3^u). Secondly, the Cleroti {xirjgujiof)^ 
who owed their promotion to lots (xlriQoi) drawn by the 
Thesmothfetae {^"^fafjo&iTcn). But no person could try 
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his fortune until he had first been approved by the peo- 
ple. The manner of casting lots was this; — the Maimer of 
name of every candidate was inscribed on a tablet SSi!"* 
of brass, and put into an urn with black and white 
beans, and those were elected whose tablets were drawn 
out with white beans. Thirdly, the Hsreti (algeiol)^ Alpcni. 
who were extraordinary officers, appointed by particular 
tribes, to superintend any pubfic affairs. The Lo-Aor/- 
gistae were those who examined the accounts, and were 
ten in number. 

The first and most important of the magistracies wns*A.pxov 
that of the Archone, composed of nine of the principal ^^^' 
citizens, whose office was annual. They were invested Their du. 
with the superintendence of the police, and received all *^' 
public informations and the complaints of oppressed 
citizens. They were elected by the votes of the citi- 
zens» but it was necessary that they should foe persons 
of good character, ample fortune, and descendants from auaiifica- 
native citizens for three generations back. Before they ^**"'' 
entered upon their office, they took an oath to oh- 
serve the laws, to administer justice, and to accept of 
no presents. As a recompense for their services, they Their lee- 
were exempted from the payment of taxes for ship- ***"p*»°"*- 
building, an ^munity not granted to other citizens. 
Among Archons there were distinctions of name and DisUnc- 
function. The first was called ' the Archon,' by wayvJJ^";^^ 
of eminence, and was president of the body. His His du- 
offices were — to superintend some feasts, such as those 
of Bacchus {Jiovlaw)^ — to take cognizance of lawsuits 
between relations, — to protect orphans, — and to regu- 
late the stage-plays. The second was called ' the King.' Ba<r(Xdi;. 
It was his duty to assist in the celebration of some fes- His du- 
tivals, such as the Eleusinian, — to decide in some re- ^^^' 
ligious causes, as where persons were accused of impie- 
ty, or profanation of the temples, — and to offer sacrifices 
for the good of the state. The third was called * the 
Polemarch,' whose functions were — the m'anagement J'^*'^"^ 
of war, — the inspection of the sacrifices to Diana and His do- 
Mars, — and the jurisdiction over strangers. The re-^®** 
maining six were called 'Legislators' (d^eafiodhaty rau^ 
Their office was to enforce the execution of justice, and JJ'g®"*^"" 
the maintenance of the laws ; — and to examine and de- 
cide upon some causes, such as thc^ of calumny, bri- 
bery, and impiety. 
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Each of the first three Archons chose two Assessors 
TLApt- {ndgedgoi)^ or side-judges, to assist them in their duties. 
i^iwou '^^^ Euthuni were ten officers appointed to assist the 

Archons, to examine accounts, impose fines, &c. 
oi Uev The Eleven (ol ipdsxa) were elected from the ten 
'''^' trihes, one from each. To them was added a clerk 
(jqafjLfun&ug)^ to complete the number. Their duty 
was to arrest persons suspected of theft or robbery^ and 
to put them to death if they confessed their guilt ; oth- 
erwise, to prosecute them in a judicial manner. 
*vXa^ The Phylarchi were those who presided over the 
'^*** tribes, one over each. They took care of the public 
treasure of their tribes, and managed all their concerns* 
A^/iap- Tjjg Demarchi held the same office in the boroughs 
[drifiot)^ managed their revenues, assembled the peo- 
ple, &/C. 
No^oac- The Nomothets were one thousand in number. 
^'"' Their office was not to enact new decrees, but to in- 
spect the old laws ; and if they found any of them use- 
less, or prejudicial to the state, they caused them to be 
annulled by the people. 
XopvyoL The Choregi were at the expense of players, singers, 
dancers, and musicians, as often as there was occasion 
for them, at the celebration of public festivals. 
IL)*- The IlQBaSetg, « Ambassadors,' were chosen by the 

^ ^*^' senate, and sometimes by the people, to treat with foreign 
Their States. Sometimes they were sent with full power to 
P®'^*'* act as they should judge most conducive to the safety 
and honor of the commonwealth. But their power was 
generally limited. They received a salary from the 
KUpvKes. treasury, and were usually attended by Heralds (*^^wr 
xcg), who sometimes went on embassies themselves. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE AMPHICTTONS. 

By whom The Amphictyouic council was founded by Am- 

fonnaed. phictyon, a son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly. It 

. wa8 at first composed of deputies from each of the 
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districts possessed by the descendants of the latter 
prince, who were enjoined to take measures for pro-?^°^ 
tecting from danger the states which were represented^** 
in it. Its benefits soon began to be perceiyed and 
shared by the other states of Greece ; and as it increased, 
Acrisius, a king of Argos, made various alterations in 
its constitution, and caused it to be considered the com- 
mon council of the Greeks (t6 tw^ 'ElXr^vibv awidgiov). 
According to this constitution the Greeks were regarded 
as forming twelve separate nations,* each of which was iiamoer. 
entitled to send two representatives to the council of the 
Arophictyons. The place in which the council assem- Place of 
bled was called Thermopylae,! and sometimes Pylae, "•***^* 
on account of its being a narrow passage, or inlet into 
the country. Sometimes they met at Delphi, where they 
were intrusted with the care of the temple of Apollo. 
To the [^aces of their meetings a large number of mer- 
chants and traders repaired, as they there found an ex 
cellent market for their commodities ; for an immense 
concourse of spectators always attended. 

The following was the oath taken by the deputies TiMoiah. 
from each state. " We swear never to destfoy any 
Amphictyonic town, nor ever to divert, either in peace or 
war, the springs or streams necessary to supply its wants. 
If any power shall dare to attempt it, we will march 
against that power, and destroy its cities. Should im- 
pious men seize on the offerings in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, we swear to employ our feet, our arms, our 
voices, and all our powers, against them and their ac- 
complices." 

The causes which were brought before this tribunal for Oman 
adjudication were those of a public and national, and not befcMre lu 
private or local character. The latter were left to the cog- 
nizance of the tribunals in the different republics. Did 
any nation claim the right of presiding at the public 
sacrifices offered by several cities in common ; or after 
a battle arrogate to themselves exclusively the honors 



* The nations seem to have been' the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhiebians, Ma^nesiana, Locrians, ^tteans, 
Fhthiotians, Melians, Phocians, and Dolopiana. 

f Compounded of ^iQnog^ *hot/ and TrvUiy, *a gate,' and so 
cdled becauw there were hot springs near the place. 
6 • 
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reaped in it ; the council of the Amphictyons was ap- 
pealed to as the final arbitrator, to which all parties 
Care of would submit. Particularly did they keep a watchful 
Delphi, ^y^ ^ygj^ jjj^ temple of Apollo at Delphi, and denounc 
ed their judgments against those that profaned it. 
These were most severe, and were folbwed by an im-' 
mediate resort to arms to avenge the insolt offered to 
the god. 
The ef- The influence of this Council was most excellent, 
thk coun- It was impossible for deputies from all parts of Greece 
^'^ to meet together to decide any disputes that might arise, 

and consvdt for the common good, without feding 
the importance of harmony and union, not only for the 
prosperity, but even ibrthe preservation, of their several 
states. They saw that they were of a common origin, 
that they spoke a common language, that they had a 
common interest ; and that, to be secure from attacks 
from abroad, they must keep themselves united at 
home. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES. 

Ajwinbiy, Xhe Athenian Assembly {ixxltjala) was a meeting of all 
the free citizens, with whom, when convoked according 

itg oiBee. to ]aw (that is, by a magistrate who had a right to call 
it), were lodged all the interests of the commonwealth, 
such as taking cognizance of the acts of the senate, 
making laws, appointing magistrates, declaring war, &.c. 
The places of meeting were the 'u4yo^d, the np(t^, or the 
Theatre of Bacchus. The assemblies were of two 

Kindf. kinds, the one ' ordinary ' [iKxkt^aiai xv^/a^), the Qther 
' extraordinary * (ixxlT^crlat, ai'yxlT^roi). 

«Ordina- The ' Ordinary ' assemblies were held four times every 

KietT'"" Prytanea,* on the 11th, 20th, 30th, and 33d, of the 

* The whole numbei; of senatora (500) was diyided iiito ten 
classes, according to the number of tribes that elected them. 
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thWty*six days that each class of the Pryt&nes were in 
office. The first assembly was employed in approving Duties of 
or rejecting magistrates and publishing confiscations of '^^^' 
property ; the second, in making provisions for the ad- 
ministration of the government ; the thirds in receiving 
heralds and ambassadors; the fourth^ in attending to re- 
ligious matters, festivals, sacrifices, &/C. At this as- 
sembly the Prytanes, who were obliged to offer sacrifices 
every day for the public safety, acquainted the people 
with the success of their oblations.* 

The 'extraordinary' assemblies were convoked by*Eztnor. 
the Pryt&nes, when any civil affairs were to be disposed a^^ 
of with greater despatch than could be done in the * or- 1*^'* 
dinary ' (xugtai.). But when, any great calamity threat- 
ened the state, they were summoned by the axqaiiiyol^ 
the noXifiagxo&^ or the xT^gvxeg, There were no fixed 
places at which these were held. 

As there was often a reluctance on the part of the JJ""*^^ 
citizens to attend the assemblies (ixxXi/Tr/at), public ofii- Ung^tten- 
cera (loy serial) were appointed to compel their attend- •**"**• 
ancei These officers shut up all the gates excepting 
that which led to the meeting, and went through the 
forum with cords dyed red^ and marked all who were 
found there ; and those who were thus marked had a 
fine to pay. As an inducement for the poorer citi- 
zens to attend, three oboli were given to all who 
appeared at the assemblies at an early hour. 

Those who had the care and management of these Jf\l|J*JJ|^ 
assemblies were the Tlqvx&veig^ the ^EmaT&xrjg, and thewmbiy. 
IjQdedgQi. The Prytfines always put up, in some con- 
spicuous place, a public notice (nq6yqa(ifia)^ in which 
was an account of all the business to be discussed. * 
The Proedri (so called from their having the 'front 
seats') proposed to the people the subjects on which they 
were to deliberate. The Epistates was the president, 
aud was chosen by lot from the Proedri. He granted 
the people liberty to vote, which they could not do be- 
fore he had given the signal. Prepara- 

Before the assembly entered upon business, the place n«M. *"' 

Each of these presided in turn, thus dividing the year into ten 
parts, four of tiiirty-siz and six of thirty-five days each. These 
divisions were called n^vxavtlai. 
* See Theophrasta8,.Coll. Gr. Maj. vol. I. p. 328. 
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was purified by the sacrifice of a young pig. When 

this was ended, the public crier (^Q^k) commanded all to 

keep silence, and then addressed a solemn prayer to 

the gods for the prosperity of the commonwealth. The 

Method of subject for discussion (n^oClsvjua) was then proposed, 

•ion" *"^ those above fifty years of age were first invited to 

speak upon it, and afterwards any other person of good 

character not under thirty. When the discussion was 

ended, the crier proceeded to take the sense of the 

meeting. The people expressed their opinion by 

stretching forth their hands (/c^^oroy/a) ; hence jifc^^o- 

J0V61V signified * to confirm ' or * establish a decree,' and 

d^TtoxsigoToveiy, ' to disannul ' or ^ reject it' In some 

cases the opinions of the peq)le were given in private, 

lest they might be influenced by fear or favor. The 

Priyate manner of voting privately was by pebbles (f ^<)po*), or 

voung. jj^jj^ng (x<5a/uo*), which they cast into urns (xd^o*). Th^ 

7ti}66dQot examined the suffrages, and pronounced the 

decree (^/^(p^afia) , which then became a law. On the 

decree were written the name of the orator or senator 

who had given his opinion, and the name of the tribe 

to which the nqvx&vrig belonged. Thus the supreme 

authority appears to have resided in the people. They 

^^^ decided upon peace or war, received ambassadors, con- 

pie. firmed or abrogated laws, nominated to almost every 

office, imposed taxes, granted the privileges of a citizen 

to foreigners, and decreed rewards to those who had 

rendered services to their country. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SENATE OF FIVE HUNDRED. 

In order that the passions and prejudices of. the peo- 
ple might not operate to the disadvantage of the state, 
by the enactment of injudicious or dangerous laws, So- 
lon instituted a senate of four hundred, afterwards ih- 
Chancter creased to five hundred {^ ^ovXii ^ jiay navraxoaUitv), 
ate. * '^^ which was composed of men of the best character, and 
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which inspected and carefully examined all subjectis be- 
fore they were proposed to the people. Fifty persons Manner of 
were elected from each of the ten tribes in the follow- •>•«'»<"»• 
ing manner. Before the first of June ("Exonofi6ai6r)^ 
the president of every tribe handed in the names of 
every free citizen of good character in his district over 
thirty years of age. These names were inscribed on 
small tablets (ntydxta'jf and put into an urn. Into 
another ballot-box were put as many beans, fifty of 
which were white and the rest black. Those whose 
names were drawn out with the white beans were 
elected. 

When the election of senators was completed, the S^h***" 
presidents (ngvidveig) were elected in the following PryOLnei. 
manner. The names of the tribes being put into one 
vessel, and nine black beans and a white one into 
another, the tribe which was drawn with the white bean 
presided ' first, and the rest in the order in which they 
were drawn out. Thus the fifty members of each tribe 
became successively the TtgvTdvBtg of the senate. The 
Attic year was divided into ten parts, each of which was 
called a nqvxavBla. • These Prytftnes, for the more con- 
venient transaction of business, were divided into five 
committees of ten each, which presided in turn one 
week, and the presidents of each week were called 
ngdedgot. They again elected their president (^TwaTct- ProWri. 
T/yg) every day. To his custody were committed the '.^l^ ' 
public seal, and the keys of the citadel and the public 
treasury; and so important was the office considered 
that no one could hold it longer than one day, or be 
elected a second time. 

The authority of the ngvidveig consisted chiefly in ^"^J*pJJ 
assembling the senate, which met every day, except on t&nes. 
festivals. Their place of resort was the Prytaneum, 
where they were ever ready to receive any information 
from the people, and constantly watchful against every 
thing that might have a tendency to endanger the re- 
public. They also prepared subjects for deliberation in 
the senate, and after these were proposed every one was 
"at liberty to give his reasons for or against each. After Manner ©f 
all had spoken, the act was read aloud, and they proceed- decree! * 
ed to take the vote upon it. The voting was done by 
black and white beans. Each senator put a bean into the 
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ballot-box, and if the number of the white exceeded that 
of the black beans, the decree passed their body, and 
then was proposed to the assembly of the people, with- 
out whose ratification nothing could become a law. 
T'^ted. ^^^ election of senators was annual. Before they 
entered upon their office they were obliged to take a 
Thoirobii- solemn oath, that in all their deliberations they would 
gauons. ^^ every thing to promote the public good, and do noth- ~ 
Thoir ing contrary to the laws. Their power was very great, 
power. They were the supreme council of the nation, and upon 
them devolved the whole care of the republic. For as 
the authority of the people was absolute as regards the 
management of all public and private affairs, it was 
necessary that there should be some restraint upon 
them, and that nothing but what had a good tendency 
should be proposed for their consideration. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE COURT OP AREOPAGUS. 



The senate of the Areopagus was the most ancient 
and upright of the Athenian tribunals. Its ordinary 

Place of place of meeting was upon an eminence * at a small dis- 

meeting, ^^nce from the citadel, which was called ^uiqston&yog^ or 
^'uiqeog n&jog, * the hill of Mars* or 'Mars' hill/ 

fta origin, from which it took its name. Its origin may be traced 
back to the time of Cecrops ; but Solon greatly improv- 
ed it in character, and added much to its power, by 
limiting its members to persons who had been Archons, 
and extending its jurisdiction to a greater number of 

lunom- crimes. The number that composed it is unknown, 
but from its different size at different times it is conclu- 
ded that it was unlimited. The senators held their 

jjength of places ddring life, but before they could be admitted^ 
"** they had to undergo a strict examination into their pub- 
lic and private characters ; and if, during the course of 

* See the plan of Athens. 
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their admiDistration, any one was convicted of im- 
morality, he was expelled from the body. In conse- ^f*JJ^^' 
quence of this strictness in scrutinizing the characters court. 
of its members, the Court of Areopagus sustained, for 
centuries, a deserved reputation for wisdom, justice, 
and equity. But the condemnation of. the virtuous 
Socrates has left an indelible stain upon its character. 
It took cognizance of almost a]l crimes, vices andCaM* 
abuses ; such as murder, robbery, malicious plots, liber* before it. 
tinism, and all innovations either in politics or religion. 
To its care were committed the inspection and custody ^gj" ^"" 
of the laws, the management of the public funds, and 
the education of youth. Idleness it severely punished, 
and it had power to inquire into the occupation of every 
citizen of Athens. 

The Areopagites (^^Qetonayizav) met almost daily, in Meeting 
the open air, that they might not be polluted by being cLrt! 
under the same roof with the criminals ; and that 
no extraneous circumstances might affect their 
decisions, they held their meetings at night and in 
darkness. The forms of procedure were as follow, ^^'j"" *>' 
When the court had assembled and the people were 
excluded, the Areopagites divided themselves, by lot, 
into committees to hear the various causes. The trials 
were preceded by the most imposing and solemn cere- 
monies. Sacrifices were first offered, and the two par- 
ties, placed amid the victims, took a most solemn oath, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven upon themselves 
and their families if they testified falsely. The accused 
then mounted upon the stone called ^valdeta, * impu- 
dence,* or Avaiila, * innocence,' and the accuser upon 
the one called vSgig^ ' injury.' The advocates for either 
party were not allowed to make any appeal to the feel- 
ings or passions of the judges, or to introduce any or- 
naments of style into their speeches, but were required 
to state the simple facts, and accompany their statements^ 
with proof. The accused was allowed to make his de- 
fence in two speeches; and if at the end of the first he 
feared the issue, he was allowed to go into voluntary ^^JJJ'^'jjf 
banishment. When the question had been sufficiently fSow. ** 
discussed, the judges proceeded to give their opinions. 
This was done secretly. They voted with black and 
white flints ; and that these might be distinguished in 
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the dark, holes were made in the black, but not in the 
white. The white acquitted ; the black condemned. 
These they put into two urns ; the white, into * the urn 
of mercy' {6 iUov)^ the black, into 'the urn of death ^ 
(6 ^a^dra). When the votes in the t\^o urns were equal, 
an inferior officer put one into the * urn of mercy ' in 
favor of the accused, which was called the vote of Mi- 
' nerva, because, at the trial of Orestes, she is said to 
have given the casting vote in his favor. When the 
accused was condemned, he was led away to punish- 
ment. 
Pay of the The Areopagites for their services were maintained 
gites.^ at the public expense. They also received three oboli 
for every cause they heard. This institution remained 
Decline of uucorruptcd in its character, and undiminished in its 
I court, authority, until the time of Pericles, who, as he had 
never filled the office of Archon, and consequently 
could not be a member of this body, did all he could to 
injure it. He partly succeeded. A large number of 
causes were removed from its jurisdiction ; accusations 
and informations multiplied; and morals received a 
fatal blow. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

OF SOME OTHER COURTS OP JUSTICE AND JUDICIAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

Besides the Areopagus there were ten other courts 
of justice, four of which took cognizance of actions 
concerning blood (inl latv (povixGiv nqayfiATutv^^ and 
the other six of civil affairs [^nl i(hv drjfioTixcbv). 
HaXU' The 'Enl ITixUadlG) was a court of judicature institu- 
^'•*'- ted by Demophoon, the son of Theseus, and called so 
from the Palladium or statue of Minerva (brought from 
Troy), to whom a temple was consecrated where the 
court was held. It also received the name of the court 
'E^irac. of the '^(jn^TOfi, from the verb icpiivoct^ * to appeal,' be- 
cause appeals were made from inferior tribunals to this. 
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It was composed of fifty citizens^ five being elected Nature of 
firom each tribe. This court took cogaizance of cases *** **"■"* 
of involuntary homicides. 

The 'Enl JeX(pivi&wa3 a coart held in the temple of 'En-i 
Apollo Delphinius. It took cognizance of such mur--^ *^' 
ders as were confessed to be committed by permission 
of the laws, as in cases of self-defence. 

The court held at the Prytaneum was one that passed 'BjtI 
sentence upon cases ef death where the party had been v€im^''' 
killed by inanimate things, such as trees, stones, &c. 

Passing over many minor courts we come to the one 
which in civil matters was the most celebrated and fire- 
quented, called */ri*a/a, or 'HXwcrnn^v (dsTri zoO ^i/oi;),'HA«ara. 
because it was exposed in open air to the sun's rays. 
Before this court aJl civil actions either of the state or 
of individuals were brought. The number of the Number oi 
judges was not always the same, being greater or smaller J'*'^^®"' 
as the causes were more or less important. They were 
called Heliastiae (^Uaaxotl), and to judge at this tribunal, 

The following were the forms of their judicial pro- Forms of 
ceedings. When a person wished to bring an- action^ '"•^* 
against any one, he carried his name to a magistrate, 
who made an inquiry (fi.v&i€^i<ng) whether the cause 
was of a proper nature to be tried in a court of justice. 
When this point was settled, the plaintiff summoned his The unm- 
3;dversary to appear before the magistrate by a bailiff or "**°'' 
apparitor (xXjyxij?)* To summon a person in this man- 
ner was denominated nqognaXeXa&m. When the parties 
had met before the magistrate, and had arranged all 
the preliminary matters, such as collecting their wit- 
nesses, taking oaths, &c., the cause was presented 
to the judges to be tried. This was called Bla&ystv 
Jflxijp elg Td d^xacrri^QioVf *to introduce the action into cause in- 
court ; ' whence the action introduced was called dlxij ^^^^"^* 
elcFay^yifiog, and the person who entered it ela(xy6y&6g. 
The plaintiff swore diiy^^ xatt^YogeXv, * to prefer no false Oatin 
accusation;' the defendant, d^iy^ij dLitoXoyifiasiv , ' that fore^^naL 
his answer should be just;* or fi^ ddixeTv, *that he had 
not injured' the plaintiff. The plaintiff's oath was 
termed* TT^owuoor/a • the defendant's, ^vjojfioala. 

Before the trial commenced each party was obliged ^^ 
to deposit a certain sum of money {TtQvtavBla) with the 
7 
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magistrate who introduced the cause into court.* ilor- 
^xataSoXii was a sum of money deposited by those who 
sued the state for confiscated goods : nagd^naaig was a 
drachm deposited in suits about small and trivial mat- 
ters : inoiiSella was a fine imposed on those who could 
not prove the indictment they had brought. After 
these preliminaries, the public crier opened the court by 
reading the indictment If the person accused did n<n 
appear y sentence was immediately passed upon him, 
which was valid, unless within ten days he came and 
showed sufficient cause for absence. The indictment 
before conviction was called alrla* after conviction^ 
Uey/og* and after condemnation, ddlxtjfia. 

If any witness refused to appear, he was summoned 
by a bailiff (xX»?tij^). Witnesses were required to swear 
to the fact, to abjure it, to deny that they were privy to 
it, or to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. It was necessary 
that they should be free-born, disinterested, and deserv- 
ing of credit. Slaves were not permitted to give evi- 
dence unless they were examined by torture. There 
were two kinds of evidence ; that where a person was an 
eye-witness, called fiagTVQla, and that where the t^estimo- 
ny was received through another person, who was dead 
or absent in a foreign country, and could not attend: 
this was called ixfiaqjuqla. 
i*M^* After the witnesses had been sworn, the pleading 
commenced. The plaintiff {difhxuiv) and the defend- 
ant (96^/o)y) generally spoke what their orators had 
jN'epared for them in private. They stood upon an 
elevated place near the tribunal. The time allowed 
each to speak was measured by a water-clock {ideip^dqa^ 
which bore some resemblance to our hour-glasses, only 
water was used instead of sand. When the water had 
run out of the vessel, the speaker was obliged to stop. 
When both parties had ended, the crier called on the 
judges to bring in their verdict. This was given by 
sea-shells (;iro*?^>'«*)> or pebbles (V'W*^*), or beans, {x{)a^ 
fioi). If there was a majority of white beans, the ac- 
cused was acquitted ; otherwise he was condemned: If 
Pubh. the person convicted had been guilty of a capital crime, , 
"*'^" he was delivered into the hands of *the eleven' (oi 

* For the amount. of thie sum see Chap. VII. page 60. 
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st'dexu) to receive his punishment. But if only con- 
demned to pay a fine, he was delivered to the * collectors ' 
(^jTQdxroQeg^ ; and if not able to pay it, he was doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment. Another severe punishment 
was that of * infamy' (cir*^/a), by which the person lost 'Ar</«f«. 
forever his character as a citizen, and was sometimes 
reduced to slavery. 

Private causes were generally conducted in the same Private 
manner as public prosecutions. Certain cases might '**"**''* 
be prosecuted civilly by a private accusation, and crim- 
inally by a publid action. The choice was left to the 
person offended ; but the orators frequently abused the Abawt of 
laws, by making those suits criminal which were merely J"*****- 
civil. There were also other dangers to be apprehend- 
ed. The judges were sometimes very inattentive, and 
gave their votes at hazard. The wealthy citizen often 
employed his means in oppressing the poor, by suborn- 
ing witnesses, and sometimes even by bribing the judges. 
But this was rare. 

The causes brought before the tribunals at Athens LiUgiou. 
were more numerous than those in all the other Grecian of*th« '^^ 
states together. The government took no measures to Athew- 
repress them, because the judicial department was a"'' 
source of revenue to the state. The streets of Athens 
were filled with vile informers, who were constantly go- 
ing about to find some grounds of accusation against per- 
sons of wealth and reputation. Such persons were called 
* sycophants' (avxoqi&vTai) , or more properly, * barrators.' 2»»*rfr. 
They took their name * from indicting persons that ex- 
ported figs ' (dnb Tov avxa (palt^etv) ; for in a time of 
general dearth a law was enacted that no figs should be 
exported. But afterwards, in times of plenty, when this 
law was useless, though not formally repealed, these ill- 
natured men informed against those whom they found 
transgressing it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JUDGMENTS AND ACCUSATIONS. 

The Athenian judgments were either puhlic {ptuwu" 
xalV or private (^Idtcjuxal). The former regarded crimes 
which tended to injure the republic, and were called 
xaii^yoQlai • the latter, all disputes between individuals, 
and were called dlxai. 
Public The action termed /^a<jp^ was that brought against 

j^^. those who had been guilty of any of the following 
Tpai^fi. crimes — q>6yog, * murder, ' which was punished with 
death, — igavfMt ix nQovoLag, < a wound given designed- 
ly,' — nvQxa'id, * arson,' — (f&Qfmxov, ' poison,' — ^odlev" 
<fig, * conspiracy,' — UgocrvXla^ ' sacrilege,' — dai^em, 
* impiety,' — yr^oiJocr/a, * treason' (the three last punish- 
ed with death) — i^azgarela^ 'refusing to serve in 
war,' — leinoaTQdiiov, < desertion from the army,' — 
iBinoTfi^iov, 'quitting one's post,' — deiUa, 'cowardice,' 
— Xemova^uMVj 'desertion from the fleet,' — t4 glif/ai 
T^y dtanida^ ' to lose one's shield.' 
♦4<ri5. The judgment termed apda^g was the detection and 

information given of any secret and ccHicealed crime, 
but particularly of any violation of the revenue laws. 
"Ei^^sifip. "FvdeiSig was an action against those who offered them- 
" selves as candidates for office, when they were indebted 
'Ajrax««- to the public treasury. '^Tray©)'^ was the<iarrying to the 
^^' magistrate of a criminal who had been detected in the 

'Et^fiyri' very act. " Effifiyrjmg was the discovery of a criminal 
*'**• who had concealed himself, and to do this was termed i<p»?- 
'Kvipo- Ysia&uh ^Jvdqol-^ijjmv was the process against those who 
^^ov, jefQge^i tQ deliver up a criminal concealed in their house. 
EtVayye- ElaayyeUa was the animadverting on those wlio com- 
mitted crimes against which there was no positive lawr 
It generally regarded great public offences, by which 
the state was endangered. 
^■jl*'* There were also many kinds of private judgments 
menu, adapted to the different private crimes. ^Adlxov dlxrj 
^ was an * action for injury.' — KaTi^yogtag dlxrj was an 
'action for slander.' — Mxlag dlxrj was an ' action for 
assault.' — Klonrig 3lxtj was an ' action for theft,' which 
was punished with death, if committed upon any of the 
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public temples, or altars, or gymnasia. But if one was 
convicted of stealing from a private person, he was 
obliged to make restoration to double the amount of the 
^oroperty stolen , and was moreover punished with infa- <• 



• CHAPTER XV. 

PUNISHMENTS. 



Of the ^ 4nishments not capital among the Atheni- Pooiiii- 
ans, the prii]<npal were these: 1. Ztj/ila, which, though up^^**^ 
sometimes used in a general sense for any punishment, Znni^ 
has often the more limited signification of a pecuniary 
'fine.' — 2. '^li/u/a/ Mnfamy/ or public disgrace, and'An/ifa. 
consequent incapacity for office, and loss of all honors. 
Of this there were three kinds ; first, when the criminal 
retained his possessions, but was deprived of some privi* 
leges of citizenship: secondly, when he was for the 
present deprived of all the privileges of a free citizen, 
and had his goods confiscated : thirdly, when the crim- 
inal, with all his children and posterity, was forever der 
prived of all rights of citizenship, both sacred and civil. 
— 3. JovXela, 'servitude,' which, by the Athenian laws, AovXc^ 
could only be inflicted on the dtifwi, 'the disgraced,' 
the sojourners, and freed servants. — 4. -S'r/yjuaiff, jTfy^a- 
* brand-marks,' which were made with a red-hot iron''** 
on the foreheads or hands of runaway slaves, or any 
notorious malefactor. — 5. ^riji?/, ' the pillar,' on which ^r^Xn- 
were engraven the crimes of the offender, and which 
was then exposed to public view : the persons thus ex- 
posed were called arj/A*ra*. — 6. Jsafwl, ' chains,' or asv^oL 
'fetters,' of which there were many kinds. First, 
x^qxoy^ ' a wooden collar,' which bent down the head of 
the criminal, and which was also called uXotdg and xlo' 
6,- : secondly, ro*y*|, • fetters,' in which the feet or legs 
were made fast, synonymous with which were the 
HiioPy xdXov, Tiodoxdxxij^ and nodoaT^Srj • thirdly, aavig, 
' a piece of wood,' something like the pillory, to which 
7* 
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malefactors were bound: fourthly, rQox6g, *a wheel/ to 
which fugitive slaves were fastened, and beaten with 
rods. Under this head also may be classed the prisons. 
♦»y^., — 7. ^vyTJ, * exile/ or the banishment of a citizen 
from his country, and the confiscation of his prc^rty : 
yet he could be recalled by the same power that expel- 
led him. — 8. But the most important, and in many 
cases the most severe, of all the punishments not capital, 
Ofltra- among the Athenians, was the * ostracism ' (daTQaxi(7iLi6^, 
vvhea in- It was instituted by Hippias the son of Pisistratus, 
Btituted. about five hundred and ten years before the Christian 
era, and was exercised for the last time upon Hyperbo- 
lus (B. C. 411),' whose worthless character caused the 
Differe4 punishment to fall into disrepute. It differed from 
fromexiie. t^^jg, (<jptr/7j) in thcse respects: the exiled were ban- 
ished from their country forevef, and thc^r goods were 
confiscated ; while the sentence upon the ostracized was 
limited to ten years, after which they could return and 
enjoy their estates, which, in the mean time, were 
Dcriva- preserved for them. This punishment took its name 
itTobjeci, from the word ^argaxov, * a shell.' Its object was to 
Mter^*' humble the pride or lessen the power of individuals, 
who, by their extraordinary virtues or talents, had ob- 
tained a commanding influence over the Athenian 
people. It was not viewed in the light of a disgrace 
(although its operation was sometimes most severely felt), 
I ^^ since only those of the highest character fell under its 
^ censure ; but it seemed to be employed by the Atheni- 
"^ ans, ever envious and jealous of exalted worUi, as a 
check to overweening ambition, and to remind their 
best men, that, however great or good they might be, 
they were not beyond the desire of popular favor or the 
Manner of reach of popular strength. The process in this con- 
{JJnf*®'^"'demnation was as follows: — every man took *a shell' 
(boTQuxot^), and, having marked upon it the name of the 
person whom he wished to banish, carried it to a cer- 
tain part of the forum. When the people had done 
casting in .their votes, the archons numbered them all, 
and if fewer than six thousand, the ostracism was void. 
But if not, they proceeded to sort the shells according 
to the names written upon them, and he whose name 
had been written by the majority, had the sentence of 
Its effect. baniBhment pronounced upon him. This punishment 
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some of the most illustrious citizens of Athens suffered. 
Themistocles, Thucydides, Cimon, and Aristides, were 
each the victim of its injustice* If there were any 
individual cases (which may be doubted) where this 
punishment seemed equitable, its general effect was and 
must have been exceedingly pernicious, for it was founded 
upon the very worst principfes. To say nothing of the 
loss which the state suffered in being deprived of the 
talents and. experience of the ostracized, it certainly 
must have tended to repress much praise-worthy ambi- 
tion, if the attainment of those objects to which a noble 
mind would aspire, might become the very means of his 
overthrow, of depriving him of the dearest rights of 
citizenship, and of sending him into a ten years' exile 
from his country. 

Death (^dvatog) was inflicted at Athens upon malefac- Capital 
tors in several ways, the c^hief of which were, 1. Sltpog^ m" nu. 
* the sword,' with which criminals were beheaded. s*>°f • 
— 2. Bgdxog, * the rope,* with which they were either Bp6xoi.' 
strangled, or hung after our manner, which was con- 
sidered ite most ignominious death. — 3. 0d^axov^ ^apfta- 
'poison,' of which there were many kinds; but the 
one most used was the juice of the hemlock (xihvetov), 
which the virtuous Socrates drank. — 4. KQTjfiydg, * a K/j^j/ii^dj. 
precipice ' from which the malefactor was tumbled head- 
long. — 5. TvfiTtapa, * cudgels ' of wood, with which he Tvuvava, 
was beaten to death. — 6. 2'Tau^6g, * the cross,' upon z^ouprff. 
which the criminal was nailed. — 7. B&qad^qov^ ' a deep MpaSpov, 
pit,' into which he was thrown headlong. It -was a 
dark, noisome hole, with sharp spikes at the top, to 
prevent the escape of the condemned, and others at the 
bottom, to pierce and torment them. — 8. ^*^o^oX/«, a/Mo- 
' lapidation,' which was a common punishment. — 
9. KazanovTiafi6g, * demersion,' or * drowning in the sea.* Karaffov- 
— 10. mq, * burning.' nsp.'"' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

REWARDS. 

While the laws inflicted the severest penalties upon 
offenders, in order to deter men from the commission 
of crime, on the other hand they conferred ample 
rewards to those who merited them, and thus held out 
great incitements to the practice of virtue, and to the 
achievement of illustrious deeds. The following were 
Tipot:]i.ia. the principal rewards. 1. Ugoedgla, the privilege of 
having * the first place ' at all shows, banquets, and pub- 
Efrajy. lie meetings. — 2. Elxibf, the honor of having * a pic- 
ture' or statue erected in the citadel, forum, or other 
Uri^avoi. public place in the city. — 3. -Tr^^ayo*, * crowns,' which 
were conferred in the public assemblies by the suffrages 
of the people, or by the senators in their council, or by 
the tribes upon their own members. They were forbid- 
den by law to be presented in any other place. Hence 
they were never presented in the theatres, where there 
was a vast concourse from all parts of Greece ; as it was 
one characteristic of the polity of Athens, that its citi- 
zens should be satisfied with the honors paid thein by 
their own people, and not seek rewards or favors from 
'AriXeia. foreign states. — 4. '^rii-eta, an * immunity from taxes' 
and contribution, except such as were required for 
carrying on war, and building ships, which no' man 
was excused from except the nine archons. This, 
Sirfo, fft- however, was very rare. — 5. 2nla, naQorcrttltx^ alTrjcr^g 
npvTth^ ^'' nQvravsKo^ was an entertainment allowed to those 
wiw. who had done service to the commonwealth, and in 
particular to those who had been ambassadors. It was 
given in the common hall or Prytaneura. Some were 
constantly maintained {dieluiwi) in the Prytaneum. 
Those who had received these honors from the state 
seemed to be under its more particular care and direc- 
^ tion ; and to injure and insult them was considered as 
offering contempt to the commonwealth, and was pun- 
ished with great severity. When Athens was in her 
Those greatest glory, it was a rare thing to see these honors 
nure!" bestowcd ; but afterwards they became more common, 
and consequently were less valued. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE LACED^fiMONIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

LACONIA. CITIZENS, TRIBES, &C. OP SPARTA. 

Laconia, the most extensive of the districts of poacrjp- 
Greece, was about a hundred miles long and fifty L^Sonia. 
broad, and possessed every natural advantage which its 
inhabitants could desire. The sea and the river Eurotas 
supplied it with a variety of fish ; the forest and moun- 
tains abounded in game; the soil of the plains was 
uncommonly favorable for the production of corn ; and 
the wines made in the vicinity of Sparta were thought 
superior to any other in Greece. But notwithstanding all 
these natural advantages, the people long remained in 
obscurity. This province, about eighty years after the its Mttie- 
Trojan war, was overrun by the descendants of Hercu- "**'*'' 
les, supported by a body of Dorians. They soon began 
to impose tributes upon the original cities, all of which 
submitted excepting Helos ; but this was quickly conquer- 
ed, and its inhabitants were reduced to slavery. Hence 
may be dated the origin of that large class of slaves 
among the Lacedaemonians, called Helots (E2lQ)Tes). rieiot*. 
Dissensions afterwards arose among the Heraclidae. 
The weaker party were driven into the country and D'ffo'ence 
neighboring towns. These were more appropriately theluce- 
called Lacedaemonians, while the term Spartans wasj*™^^]" 
applied to those who remained in the city, and whospartana. 
formed that body of warriors, in number about ten 
thousand, on whom the fate of Laconia depended. 

Sparta was little known among the states of Greece 
until the time of Lycurgus. That great statesman hycmgua. 
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introduced a body of laws, which gave a new form to 
the whole constitution of the state, and a character to 
the people, which has rendered them celebrated in 
history. His object was to make Sparta a nation of 
warriors, and in this hei succeeded fully. The distin- 
guished part which they took in many memorable en- 
gagements, particularly in the battle at Thermopylae, 
has given them a just reputation for consummate bra- 
ciiiMM very and the most rigid military discipline. The citi- 
ciaasei. zens Were of two kinds; those who were born such, 
and those who were presented with the freedom of the 
city. In the early periods of the Spartan history, in 
order that the number of inhabitants might be increas- 
ed, all strangers were admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zenship; but afterwards the freedom of the city was 
more sparingly bestowed. The first class of citizens 
were the offspring of such parents as were legitimate 
citizens. 
Children In Sparta children were considered as the property 
erty^of ^ of the State, and their parents were not allowed to bring 
the state, them Up as they pleased. No sooner was a child born, 
than it was carried to a place called Lesche, where the 
most aged persons of the tribe had assembled to exam- 
Dwpo*** ine it. If it appeared healthy and of a vigorous consti- 
tution, orders were given for its education, and some 
portion of public land was assigned to it. But if other- 
wise, it was throjvn into a gulf called dmo&hai^ which 
was near mount Taygetus; for they concluded that 
since nature had given it a weak or distorted frame, it 
could be of no service to the public, and was not de- 
signed to live. The child that was approved was car- 
ried back to the house of its father, and laid on a 
buckler, and near it was placed a spear, in order that 
its earliest associations might be those of a military 
5fjly fd- kind. Until the age of seven the child was left almost 
entirely to itself. Its limbs were not confined by tight 
clothing. It was accustomed to solitude, darkness, and 
the greatest indifference in the choice of food. It was 
subjected to no restraints, upbraided by no reproaches, 
and was a stranger to all fear. 
Age of At the age of seven the boys were enrolled in the 
classes called dyilai^ provided that their fathers con- 
sented that they should be educated according to the 
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laws. If they did not thus consent, they themselves 
were deprived of the rights of citizenship; for he 
only was reckoned a legitimate citizen whose parents 
. were both Spartans, and who had submitted to all the 
regufations prescribed by the laws. The boys thus en- 
rolled had for their guardians not only their parents, 
but the magistrates and all the citizens. At the age of 
eighteen they left the company of boys, and were ad- 
mitted into the class of ephebi, or young men. At the'E^v*©*. 
age of thirty they were classed among the men (e|i?^o*),*'Efif«oi. 
and were allowed to undertake public offices; for the 
title and privilege of a citizen were indispensable for 
holding any office of magistracy, or the command of 
the army. 

Lycurgus divided the people into five tribes.f Tribe*. 
1. The tribe of the Limnatae (^^^ydrat), which derived Ai^y^rac. 
its name firom ^uvt^, * a lake' or 'marsh,' in conse- 
quence of its inhabiting a marshy section on the north 
side of the city. 2. The tribe of the Cynosureans 
(KvyoaovQBlgy from xi/yoaou^d), ' the tail of a dog,* on Kvvwott- 
the north-west part, so called from the shape of a branch ^^^' 
of mount Taygetus, which extended into the suburbs of 
the city on that side. 3. The tribe of the Pitanatae 
(^n^Tavdrai or 'f^ nudvij qovXrj), which gave its name toHcrari- 
a division of troops in the Lacedaemonian army. 4. The '^""* 
tribe of the i£gidsB (^iycc^a*), which took its name from AiyetSai 
JEgeuB (^iye^g), whose tomb was situated in its vicinity. 
5. The tribe of the Messoate (MeaaodTat), which Mk<wo4- 
was situated near the Platanistas, and which was so*^'*' 
called from Messoa, the birthplace of the poet Alcman, 
whose tomb was to the south of this tribe, on the banks 
of the Cnacion.t 

• Gompoimded oft^m r^( ijfitis,* beyond the age of puberty.* 
t See the plan of Sparta. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FREEMEN AND SLAVES. . 

Freemen. The frecmen of Sparta were divided into two class- 
•Oftoioi. es, the Sfwwt^ * equals,' and the ^nofieloveg, * inferiors.' 
wej!'"' "^^^ former consisted of those who had obeyed the in- 
junctions of the laws, who could both vote, and be 
elected to any office, and by whom all the honors of the 
state might be equally obtained. The latter were those 
who had not been instructed in the Spartan discipline, or 
had not sufficiently observed it, together with the poor- 
er citizens, the freedmen, and their sons, all of whom 
could only vote for the election of any magistrate. 
Slaves of While the Spartans boasted that they were the freest 
Sparta, people qq earth, they had the greatest number of slaves, 
and kept them in the greatest subjection. These were 
employed in various domestic duties, such as serving at 
table, dressing and undressing their masters, and pre- 
serving cleanliness in the house. In the army a large 
number were employed in carrying the baggage ; and as 
the Lacedaemonian women did not labor, female slaves 
were employed to spin wool. The slaves were of two 
AotJXoi. sorts, those called dovlov^ who had been reduced to ser- 
oiKirai, 'Vitude ; and those denominated olxhai, who were born 

in slavery. 
ori|fui of The origin of Lacedaemonian servitude may be tra- 
very.'**" ced to the reduction of the city Helos, whose unfortu- 
- nate inhabitants and their offspring Were ever afterwards 
EIAwTfj. called Helots (EthuTeg), These must not be confound- 
ed with the slaves properly so called, since they occu- 
pied rather a middle rank between .slaves and firee 
citizens. They greatly exceeded the freedmen in 
number, and were to them a constant object of fear. 
The severest cruelties were exercised towards them in 
order to keep them in subjection. They wore a par- 
ticular kind of dress in order that they might be the 
Employ- more readily distinguished. They were employed in 
Se^H^ cultivating the lands of the Spartans, and in the various 
teta. mechanical arts; in which they were so skilful, that 
, the beds, tables, chairs, 6lc., made by them were in the 
greatest request. They also served as sailors on board 
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the fleet ; and in the army, every heaTy-armed soldier 
{dnllT^g) was attended by one or more of them. In 
times of great danger, they were encouraged to exert 
themselves by the hope of liberty, which numerous 
bodies of them sometimes obtained for their services. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAGISTRATES OF SPARTA. THE KINGS. 

The government of Sparta was vested in the Kings, 
the Senate, and the Ephori. There were two kings Spartan 
(ti^jjfay^Ttt*), and hence the established government was'^*'*" 
called a diarchy (^*a?/»i). The origin of this is as fol- 
lows. In the division of Peloponnesus by the E^eracli- 
dae, Laconia fell to the share of Aristodemus. At his Caiwe of 
death, he left two twin sons, just born, Eurysthenes and Aiapx^. 
Procles. The mother would not declare which was the 
elder, and it was therefore determined that both princes 
shQuld succeed to the throne of their father with equal 
authority, and that the posterity of each should inherit 
the rights of their respective ancestors. This double 
royalty was sometimes productive of great dissensions. 

It was required that the two kings should be of the 
house of Hercules, and that they should m^rry a native. 
The crown descended to the eldest son, but no particu- 
lar age was necessary in order to succeed to the throne. 
The authority of the kings was limited ; they did not Authoritjr 
possess the na/nOaaiXela, or full regal power, for theK,IJj. 
Ephori and Senate could depose them if they did not 
rule according to law ; so that they seem rather like 
presidents in a republic, than kings in a monarchy. 
The chief power of the kings at home consisted in their 
being the directors of all things pertaining to religion. 
They presided in the senate, and proposed the subjects Their 
for deliberation. Each gave his suffrage, which wasJJJjJJ'^ 
equivalent to two. They were not allowed to be absent 
during peace ; nor both at once during war, unless two 
armies were in the field. They had by right the com- 
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mand of the army, if of a proper age ; they directed 
the operations of the campaign, and signed truces with 
the enemy. During peace, however, they were con- 
' sidered only as the first citizens of the state. They 
appeared in public without a retinue and without os- 
tentation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SENATE. 



The spartan senate, peculiarly called yeQovala, con- 
sisted of the two kings, and twenty-eight aged men, 
(yiQovTFg)^ and was the supreme council of the republic. 
AuUiority In it were discussed, in the first instance, all questions 
Senate, relative to declaring war, concluding peace, entering 
into alliances^ and other important affairs of state. No 
person could become a member of this august body who 
had not been distinguished for his bravery and virtues. 
Manner of ^^^ reached sixty years of age. The manner of their 
. eiectioD. election was singular. > On the day appointed, a number 
of persons were shut up in a house near the assembly, 
where they could hear every thing, but were not per- 
mitted to see what was going on. The candidates were 
then led before the assembly, and the people expressed 
their opinions by shouts of acclamation. The persons 
in the house marked the plaudits, and declared him 
elected who received the loudest and longest testimo- 
nies of approbation. The victor was then conducted 
through all the quarters of the city, with his head bound 
with a garland, and followed by a number of boys and 
maidens, who celebrated his virtues and his victory. 
Upon this tribunal depended the lives and honor .of 
Jadieiai the ciitzeus. In the investigation of crimes which 
^^^^'' were punished with death, several days were employed. 
Besides the power over life, the senate had the right of 
inflicting a kind of stigma, which deprived the citizen 
of a part of his privileges. Its meetings were hf Id in 
a court in the forum. The senators continued in their 
office during life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EPHORl. 

In Sparta the whole executive power of the state The 
was lodged in the hands of the Ephori (e^jpo^t), ' in- ^p^**"- 
spectors/ so called ^*cc 16 icpo^ny rd t^; ndl^atg n^yfiU" 
T«, * because they extended their care over every part 
of the administration.' Their powers were various and Their 
extensive. Together with the kings, they acted as***^**' 
judges in all the civil causes which occurred in Laconia. 
They superintended the education of the youth ; they 
alone could summon the assemblies of the people, 
propose the subject of deliberation, and collect the 
suffrages. They levied the troops appointed to be sent 
on any expedition ; provided for their sustenance ; and 
recalled them at pleasure. Citizens of every age and 
condition were subject to their inspection, and. were 
amenable to their jurisdiction. They were the only 
magistrates in Lacedsmon whose conduct, after the Uuifanit- 
expiration of their authority, was not subject to any re-***' 
view. In short, their power was considered as 4<ror<5- 
qavvov^ * equal to tyranny.' 

The Ephori were five in number, and were elected Th»«' 
every year by the people at large, who considered them ""^ 
rather as their own magistrates, and as a check to the 
kings and the senate. Although their power, therefore, 
was great, they were not likely to abuse it, as at the 
end of the year they must lay down their authority and Length of 
become common citizens. Their tribunal was held in ****** 
the forum, where they had their d^jj^eioy, or icpo^eroy, 
* council-hall,' to which they repaired every day .to pro- 
nounce judgment on certain accusations, and terminate 
the disputes of individuals. To the institution of the Their ia- 
Ephori, the Spartans were indebted for that interna] Sr*"^p2! 
tranquillity, undisturbed by any civil commotions, which, **«•• 
during upwards of five hundred years, they almost uni- 
formly enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INFERIOR MAGISTRATES. 

BsUiaToi, The BeidittTot' presided over the games called Plata- 

nista (nlardv terra), from their being performed in the 

niajaviux&g, a place for exercise surrounded with 

Their * plane-tjrees.' They were five in number, and had 

NT^ij- ^®"* cou'^cJ^^all in the forum. — The Noftoipilaxsg 

XaKcs. were so called from their being * the guardians of the 

Their laws ; ' they rewarded those who obeyed, and punished 

'**^®'' such as transgressed them, and were constantly vigilant 

that they might neither be abolished, changed nor evad* 

'Apii6<n- ed by any one. — The 'u^gfidcrwoi derived their name 

Their ^^^^ '^® ^^^^ dgftdiTEiv, * to purify.' TJieir office was 

doty. to observe the Uves and manners of the Spartan women, 

and preside over their games and exercises, to see that 

they were conducted with propriety and decorum. — 

Tivdiot. The J/^&ioi (from the verb nw&dyea&ai^ ' to ask ' or 

JuT" and ' ^°4"*^®') ^^^^ persons sent to consult the oracles of 

numler!^ the gods, wheu it was desirable to know the divine will 

concerning any public matter. They were four in 

number, and were created by the twa kings, each of 

nprffwei. whom elected twb. — The Ugd^eyoi were so csdled from 

their extending their care to strangers and foreigners, 

who were called ^i^oh They were elected by the kings 

fi-om such of the citizens as they thought proper. Their 

office was to receive all strangers who went in a public 

np66nc0s. manner to Sparta. — Ifgd^ixog was the name given to 

the protector of the Spartan king. He took charge of 

the infant sovereign, and watched over his education. 

naidoyd- — The IIaidov6fwi> were persons who filled the public 

'""• office of superintending and governing the boys, who 

were brought under their care at the age of seven. — 

MoUiiap- The /loUfiaQxoi were those who, under the kings, com- 

Their sanded the army. At home they presided over the 

duty. city and customs and the common meal, took charge 

of the public al-ms, superintended the warlike exercises, 

'ivTaypi- &c. — The ' Innayghai were the three commanders 

of the three hundred chosen guards (Xoy&deg.) This 

body was selected from the flower of the city, and it 

was considered a great honor to belong to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES ANI> OTHER MEETINGS. 

Two public assemblies met at Sparta. The greater, 
called simply ixttXtiaia, was composed of the kings, the 'Ec«Xf- 
senators, and deputies chosen by all the inhabitants of "^'' 
Laconia, and does not seem to have been summoned ex- 
cept before the commencement of a wu. This assembly lu offic* 
regulated the number of troops to be employed against 
the enemy ; the proportion to be furnished by the differ- 
ent districts ; and the money which each of them was 
to contribute. In it were discussed all questions of 
great public interest. 

The second assembly, called fiixgd, ixxlr^ala^ consist- Miirpa 
ed only of the citizens of Sparta, and, besides occa^ ^"^^^ 
sional meetings, was held once every month. It had iti pow«r. 
the power of electing all the magistrates of the state, 
of regulating the succession to the throne, and of 
enacting such new laws as might be necessary. Every 
Spartan capable of bearing arms had a right to be pres- 
ent at this assembly ; but he was not entitled to deliver his 
opinion on any subject of discussion till he had passed 
the age of thirty. Even then he was not heard with 
attention, if, in the former part of his life, he had ever 
acted inconsistently with the principles of integrity and 
honof. This assembly had not the power of delibera- 
ting on what it chose. Before it met, the senate had Regoiatad 
the right of fixing the subject of deliberation, and the ^^, 
people could merely give or refuse their assent to the 
resolution respecting it, which that body had previously 
formed. At first the kings and senators convened these 
assemblies, but afterwards the Ephori obtained that 
power, and presided at every meeting. The place Fiftce of 
where the assembly met, was in the open air near the "••****• 
river Cnacion. The kings and the senators frequently 
spoke, and their authority was of great weight, but that 
of the Ephori was of still greater. When the question 
had been sufficiently debated, one of the Ephori asked 
the opinions of the assembly. The question was deci- decSki**^ 
ded by acclamation, and not by counting the votes on |!»« jjjjj- 
either side, (u^/voi/a* ^oif , Mai o^ ^'^<p^y If, however, c*. 
8* 
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after repeated trials, the majority could not be ascer- 
tained, the two parties divided and were counted. 

Besides these assemblies, the Lacedaemonians had 

Zinrvrna. Other solemn meetings. Of these were the crvaalna 
(called also (pMuv), * common meals,' where the kings, 
magistrates, and private citizens met together in cer- 
tain halls, in which a large number of tables were 
spread. Each table had its own company, nor could 
any new member be admitted into it without the unani- 
mous vote of the whole that composed it. In taking 

PoBture at their food they reclined on hard couches of oak, leaning 

n»eai«. ^-^^j^ ^j^^-^ elbows ou a stone or block of wood. Their 
meals were coarse and frugal. Another of their feasts 

Konts, was called xonlg, to which foreigners and boys as well as 
citizens were admitted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PUBLIC HONORS, REWARDS, AND PUNISHMENTS. 

Character WiTH the Spartan, hoHOT was everything. To be 
SpartaM. ^®^^ ^" ^^® highest estimation by his fellow citizens, as 
a man of heroic courage and spotless virtue, was the 
distinction to which from his childhood he was taught 
Th«r to aspire. To be elected into the number of the Three 
iSndred » Hundred was reckoned the first honor in the city. It 
was customary for the Ephori to appoint three officers, 
each of whom selected one hundred men, the best he 
could find ; and it was a point of great emulation to be 
The hon- among this number. The persons thus chosen were 
o« paid totalled loyddeg. To the aged the assemblies paid the 
honor of rising up in their presence. The ngoidQit^ 
' first seat ' in an assembly, was reckoned very honora- 
ble. Victors were bound with ^fiUkonsg, ' thongs ; ' and 
a crown of olive {iXali^g aTig>ayog) was given as a reward 
for brave actions. Statues were set up in public places 
to perpetuate the memory of those who had deserved 
well of their country. Splendid monuments were erect- 
ed, and temples dedicated, to the most distinguished. 
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Among the panishments of the Lacedssmonians were Punish- 
the following. 1. Zjy/«'tt was a pecuniary fine, which if ^^'^ 
the offender could not pay, he was driven into banish- 
ment. 2. Klot^g was a collar of wood, which wentKX^itff. 
around the neck and fastened the hands. 3. MaaTlyut- Ma<rrf- 
ais, * whipping,' was inflicted upon criminals as they ^'^^^^' 
were driven through the city. 4. Khitjui^g^ * goading,' Kfvrii<rif. 
was another similar punishment. 5. 'Aufiia, * infamy ' 'An/cfa. 
or ' disgrace,' was generally intlicted on him who had 
fled in battle. He was deprived of his citizenship, 
compelled to go naked through the forum in the midst 
of winter, and to sufier himself to be beaten by any 
one whom he should meet. By the Spartans this pun- 
ishment was deemed severer than death. 6. ^^wy»i, ♦»y^- 
' banishment,' was generally the avoiding of penalties. 
It was voluntary, and undertaken by those who wished 
to escape ignominy or death. 7. hgd^og, * strangling,' Bp6xos. 
was a rope with which persons were strangled. 8. 0(i- edparos 
raiog, ' death,' though considered by other nations as 
the most formidable, was by the Spartans esteemed the 
mildest punishment. It was not inflicted in public, but when in. 
in the night, and in a certain part of the prison called ^^^^^ 
dexdg. 



PART V. 

RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DEITIES OF GREECE. 

Origin of The Greeks received their religion partly from the 

ton of^tifJ Egyptians ; partly from the Thracians, through Orpheus, 

Gfeeiu. who belonged to this nation, and to whom they are 

indebted for the very name of devotion, Ogr^axela • and 

partly from the colonies of the various nations which 

settled among them. Indeed the different deities that 

were worshipped, and the different religious rites that 

were practised throughout Greece, give evident proof 

Planet* of the diversity of their origin. In the early periods 

Sjjp^d®'" of their history the Greeks paid divine worship to the 

heavens, to the sun, moon, stars, and earth, which, as 

they saw them in perpetual motion, they termed x^eol, 

from the verb -d-eiv^ * to run.' Afterwards, the gods 

became extremely numerous, and were distinguished 

The cei6«- into the celestial, the terrestrial, and the infernal deities. 

tiai del- rpjj^ celestial were termed inagdviot *■ celestial,' dkvfiniot 

The ter- * Olympian,' &&<xvaTot * immortal ; ' the terrestrial, im- 

restriai. ^^^ytot * terrestrial,' Iniysio^ * earthly,' ^qtasg ' heroes ; ' 

The infer- the infernal, j^i^-^^M)*, -tnox^^vtoi, 'subterraneous,' xara- 

°^- X^6viot * infernal,' (ni'^iov * stygian ; ' in this class were 

Sea.«ods. also included the * gods of the sea,' * marine deities,' 

termed '&al.6L<T<TMi, The highest and most solemn 

worship was paid to the celestial, apd the lowest to the 

infernal deities. The twelve principal deities, which 

the Greeks called iisy&loi S-eol, * the great gods,' were 
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Z^ig, 


' Jupiter.' 


'7/e«, 


'Juno.' 


The 


Uoaeidihif, 


' Neptune.' 


"■^QVS, 


'Mars.' 


twelro 
* great 


'^nahav^ 


* ApolW 


'EQfitig, 


* Mercury.* 


gSS.' 


nalliig, 


* Minerva.' 


''^QTefiig, 


* Diana.' 




^vM^V9f 


* Ceres.' 


'Acpi^dLxri^ 


' Venus.' 




"//igpfficrroj, 


' Vdcan.' 


'Eaxla, 


'Vesta.' 





The Athenians had the greatest veneration ' for these 
gods, and erected to them an altar called ^wfji^g tov 
dihdexa &e(by^ * the altar of the twelve gods.' They also 
gave them difierent epithets according to their diiferent 
functions, the places where they were worshipped, their 
origin, &,c. 

The sky was the department of Jupiter.- As the god Jnp>ter, 
of the winds, tempests, and seasons, he was called andoffic«il 
^hiog * showery,* ^iU/?^05 'stormy,' daTe^nrjjiig 'the 
ihunderer,' datQanatog 'the lightner,' xataiOdiijg 'the 
descender' (because he descends in thunder and light- 
ning), ^qovxaXog ' thundering,' &c. Other epithets were 
given to him, relating to the wants of men, for which 
he was thought to provide, and to their general con- 
cerns, over which he exercised a superintendence ; such 
as, liriog 'protector of strangers,' . ^(p^arw)? 'guardian 
of hospitality,' IjmqeXog 'favorer of sociality,' qtlUog 
' patron of friendship,' oQxwg ' guardian of oaths,' 
Ixiaiog, ' protector of suppliants,' dfidyy^og * protector of 
families/ ^uQikBijg ' sovereign,' axrjTtrovxog ' sceptre- 
bearing.' 

Apollo, from the benefits which he bestowed upon ApoUo, 
mankind, and for the arts which he is said to have in-^o/offif*' 
vented, . was called dnorgdnaiog ' tutelary,' dXe^lxaxog ce«. 
'evil-averting,' dyute^? and dj^vidriyg 'president of the 
ways,' Xo^lag ' ambiguous * (from the ambiguous answers 
given in his temple at Delphi), IJvd-iog ' Pythian,' naidiy 
* healing,' eMgag ' lyrist,* hxaie^dXog * far-darting,' 
ixdegyog ' far-effective,' Toio<p6Qog ' bow-bearing.' 

Neptune had the names of dkvxbg, ' saline,' dlifiidoiv Neptune^ , 
'sea-ruling,' ndvTtog, 'marine.' He was also called ^j,^"" 
^nntog '^equestrian,' from the swiftness with which his 
chariot passed over the waves ; and yatijo/of ' earth- 
surrounding.' 

Mars was snrnamed ^a^vniXspiog ' mighty in war,' Man. 
xdXxrog ' brazen,' from his coat of mail. 
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Morcnrr, Mercury was surnamed ivayihiHog * president of con- 
Set*!^ tests/ ai^o(patog 'the keeper of the gates' (from ar^o- 
wsig * a hinge '), kfinolaXog * protector of trade,' igio^nog 
most useful,' xeqdmg * god of gain,' 86liog 'crafty,' 
iiyefi6viog * the director,' as he was considered the god 
who showed travellers the way, and conducted them. 
Voieaa. Vulcan received the epithets of nlvrov^x^V^ ' illustri- 
ous artificer,* xXurosgyhg * famous workman,* Ttav^fi&itug 

* all-subduing.* 

Jono. Juno was styled relela* 'the protectress of marriage,' 

and yafii^ltog, which is of the same import. 

MineiTt. Miner va, the goddess of wisdom, and of the arts, 
was surnamed igydyrj * mistress of the arts,' e^gealrexrog 

* inventress of the arts,* noXiSalog ' most wise,' noX^ftrfT&g 

* sagacious,' datq>g(ap * wise * or * warlike,' TQneyivia t 
'Tritonian,' XQ^^^^^YZ^S 'having a golden lance,' 
yXavxiantg * the blue-eyed goddess,' TtolXng J * the 
patroness of the city,* noXt&g and noXtovzog ' guardian 
of the city,' TtXrtdovxog * key-bearing,' as she had charge 
of the temples in the city, ^qvalnioXig ' the patroness of 
cities,' nqlpoiu * foreseeing.' 

Diana. Diana was called slXei&vta and Xoxalix * goddess of 

Seta.***'" l»^rths,' dyQOTiga 'rural,' xwrjyiug and ^jy^ijre^^a 'the 
huntress,' Id/iatQa 'delighting in the bow,' T0^eg>6^g 
' bow-bearing.' 

Carea. Cercs received the surnames of itovqorg6<f>eg * the 

nurse of boys,' S-yrjTibv 'd-ginisiga ngo7t&PT(ov 'the sup- 
porter of all men.' 

Vanni. Venus was Called o^gavla 'the celestial,* ha!ga 'the 

mistress,' ^ iv x'f^no^ ' the horticulturist,' ndvSijftog 
' terrestrial,' yerBTvXXlg ■* the goddess of generation.' 

Ve»ta. Vesta was called naxQtSa ' the tutelary goddess of the 

country,' i. e. of Greece.§ 

* From tUos ' the end,* * the completion,' as marriage may be 
said to be the consummation of the wishes of the parties. 

t From the river Triton in Africa, where she had a^ temple. 

t Athens was peculiarly the city of Minerra. 

5 It may seem strange that one deity should have so many epi- 
thets. Some say that Jupiter was called by three hundred differ- 
ent names. The reason why the Greeks gave to their gods so 
many different appellations probably was to make their system 
of theology the more plausdble, so that one might not be in anv 
trouble, without having a deity with an appropriate title to ad- 
dress 
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Besides these divinities there were others of a nature 
between divine and human, called dalfioveg, < daemons ' or Aaiitov$s. 
' genii.' They were distinguished into good and bad. 
Every person was supposed to have two of these spirits, 
his good and his evil genius, one or the other of which 
was continually present, governing his actions and sha- 
ping his destiny ; for they were looked upon as the minis- 
ters of the gods in the government of human affairs, and 
as interpreters and mediators for mankind with the Su- 
preme Being. Several men also, illustrious for their ex- 
ploits or virtues, w^re ranked among the gods. These 
were termed ij^wc?, < heroes,' or \uLx^boi.^ * semi-gods,' as 
participating both in the divine and human nature. They 
were also sometimes called du'fwpsg. 

The Greeks, however, were not content with the Foreign 
worship of their ancient deities, the ^eol naTQmoi, ' gods ?^„*ed|^ 
of their country.' They introduced the gods of other 
nations, ^fol ^bvhco', 'foreign gods,' and erected altars 
to them. But their worship was not permitted without But ooiy 
a public decree of the Areopagus. It could not bejj^j^''^" 
introduced by individuals. For this reason it was that 
the apostle Paul (Acts xvii. 19.) was summoned to the 
court of Areopagus for * preaching -Jesus and the res- 
urrection.' Indeed so superstitious were the Atheni- 
ans, so fearful lest they might omit some religious duty, 
that they even erected altars to unknown gods (Acts 
xvii. 23.), called ^Mf!tol dv(hvv/iot, * anonymous altars.' 
They also had their household gods (kaiiovxoi), whoHoasehoid 
were thought to be not only protecting but avenging 8^°*^* 
deities, such as would punish every crime that militated 
against domestic peace. 



CHAPTER IL 

OF SACRED PLACES. 

In the early ages of the world, men did not worship Pimt 
in temples, but in the open air, and on the tops of the Slowhip,"^ 
highest mountains ; for as these approached nearest to the tope 
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the heavens, they thought that the gods could more 
readily hear their supplications. The Greeks seem to 
TempiM have adopted from the Egyptians the custom of erecting 
■i?eodor» temples. They were built with the greatest splendor 
and magnificence, and in such places as were thought to 
be most acceptable to the respective deities to whom 
they were dedicated. For some of the ^ods delighted 
most in woods, others in mountains, fields, and valleys. 
Each of the deities also had his own peculiar order of 
architecture. Doric pillars were sacred to Jupiter, 
Mars, and Hercules ; the Ionic to Bacchus, Apollo, and 
Diana ; the Corinthian, to Vesta the virgin. The 
Facing the temples Were usually built to face the east, as among 
**"" all heathen nations the rising sun was an object of ado- 
ration. 
Division Temples (vao/, legd) were divided into two parts, the 
p{„'*"°" sacred (rd iaoi negi^guvr'/ioiov^ 'the part within the holy 
vessels'), and the profane (rd t|w Trf^t^^ajTij^toy, * the 
n«pi^paK- part without the holy vessels'). The Tregiggayt-i^Qioy 
^P^'*"' was a vessel of stone or brass placed at the door of the 
temple, and filled with holy water, with which those 
who were admitted to the sacrifices sprinkled them- 
selves. The innermost recess of the temple, which 
was held most sacred, was called &dvrof, ' tlie sanctuary,' 
(from « privative", and '^6vm^ * to enter,') or 'the unap- 
proachable part.' Bo}fii'g was * the altar,' on which obla- 
tions were offered ; ni-'dnvla, * the portico ' or outer 
Aitaw. porch. Altars were of various dimensions, according to 
the different gods to whom they were consecrated. The 
celestial gods (d^fol oigdviot) had their altars raised con- ' 
siderably higher than the others. The infernal gods, 
instead of altars, had small ditches or trenches, which 
were excavated for the purpose of sacrificing. The 
nymphs had caves (dli'T^a), where religious worship was 
Th«'' jPa^id to them. Altars were made of earth, bpck, or 
materiab. stone, and sometimes overlaid with gold. Their forms 
were various. • It was customary to engrave upon them 
the name of the deity to whom they were consecrated, 
wiiere Altars werc frequently erected under the shade of 

erected, ^yggg^ ^,j^j groves of trees were preferred to any other 
place for that purpose. The pleasantness and coolness 
of such places, particularly in warm climates, created a 
love for religious worship ; while their stillness and soli- 
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tude tended to impress the mind with awe and vene- 
ration. 

Temples were dedicated to the worship either of one Temple*. 
divinity or of more. The deities who had one common 
temple were called (Htwaoi and G^fiSmfun. The tem- 
ples took their names from the deities in honor of whom 
they were erected. Thus, the temple of Diana was 
called ^Aqxe^iaiov' that of Juno, * HqaXot^- that of Nep- 
tune, JJoaeMyiov, &c. The temples were adorned Their 
with statues (dydlfta-ra), and offerings (<i»'«^iJi«aTa). Sj,^'*' 
The statues were images, or representations, of the 
gods. In the earliest ages these substitutes for godssutaet. 
were shapeless stones, pieces of wood, and rude pillars. 
But in time these representations were ingeniously 
wrought ; a human form was given to them ; and they Their 
assumed the different attitudes of lying, standing, or^*®""*'** 
sitting. In early times these statues were made of 
wood, and were called ^6apa, ' carved works ; ' but after- 
wards, in the advancement of the arts, they were made Sub- 
of marble, ivory, brass, silver, or gold. They wefe^^gf^^ 
usually placed in the middle of the temple, and inclosed («»>• 
with rails. 

The temples of the gods were also adorned with 
offerings (di'a^ij/wtra, « hangings,' from ci^ii, and jl^/^fii^ 'AvoB^- 
* to place,' or* hang up'). They were consecrated to'"*''"' 
the god either from a feeling of piety, or from gratitude 
after deliverance from some evil, or after a victory. 
They consisted either of crowns, vestments, vases of what.> 
iron, brass, silver, or gold, of which the principal were 
the tripods; or of arms and the spoils of enemies. 

There wiere also symbolical statues which were sup- 
posed to partake of the divine nature, and which were 
called dionetri* They were kept in the innermost Atowr^f. 
part of the sanctuary, were adorned with clothing, and 
were concealed from the sight of all but the priests. 
In imminent danger, they stretched out their hands to 
them, and embraced them, imploring their protection. 
In the time of a siege, the tutelary gods of the cities Tuteiwy 



* Compounded of Jig, ' Jupiter/ and TtinrtiVf * to fall,' because 
these images were supposed to have fallen from heaven, like the 
shield of Mars with the Romans. 
9 
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were chained to their stations, lest they should desert to 
the enemy. 
Baerad. Temples, statues, and altars were reckoned so sacred, 
""""' that to many of them was granted the privilege of 
protecting offenders, and it was considered as sacrilege 
to force from them any criminals who had fled to them 
for safety. But in some cases the roofs t)f the temples 
were uncovered and the doors were shut, that the crim- 
inal might die through exposure and starvation. This 
was done in the case of Pausanias. 

Besides the temples, groves, &,c,, there were certain 
fields, called tsfiivrj, which were * set apart ' and dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. The produce of these 
fields was oilen carefully collected, and reserved for the 
maintenance of the priests. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF SACRED PERSONS. 



The sacred persons were men intrusted with the 
care of the temples, of the sacred places of the woods, 
and of the religious ceremonies. They were called, 

PriMts. Ui^Bis, 'priests,* and were held in great veneration, 
being next in honor to the kings, and considered as 
the mediators between gods and men. Besides the 
name of leQclg, < priests,' they were called* UqovQyo^ 
&S0VQY0I, and &vTat. In most of the Grecian cities the 
care of divine worship was committed to the chief 
magistrates, who were frequently consecrated to the 

Nnmtwr priesthood. In no city were there so many priests as 

at Atheiw. in Athens. Some of these obtained their office by in- 
heritance, and were called ol ix yipovs • others, by pop- 
ular election, called afgBTol, or iiprjipiafAhoi • while others 
(the xlrjqiaTol) were appointed by lot. Some of the 

Thwr most ancient and powerful families at Athens, in which 
"""^" the priesthood was hereditary, were the following: 
— Edfiolnldai^ * the Eumolpidoj,' or 'descendants of 
Eumolpus,' who had charge of the Eleusinian mys- 
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teries; Ki\QvxBg^ * the Ceryces/ or 'descendants of 
Mercury,' from Ceryx, who was said to be the son of 
Mercury ; S^nargldat^ * noblemen ; * 'EveoOovrddai* 

* the direct descendants of Butas/ 

It was required of the priests and all those who Their 
would officiate in holy things, that they should be per-fer?**** * 
feet in their persons (that is, neither lame nor maimed) ; 
that their moral character should be irreproachable; 
and that they should have abandoned all the pleasures 
of the world. Some of them abstained from animal 
food, and took an oath of perpetual celibacy. When 
they officiated at sacrifices, they were clothed in the 
richest vestments. 

Of the different orders of priests, the * high-priests ' Hijt 
{uQ/tegsTgj of^jj^OiTFC, ^uadeTg^ ngviut^tig) were ranked^***** 
the first, for they presided at the celeoration of the 
most sacred mysteries. These had their ministers. 
The xr^Qvitec^ * public criers,' were the sacrificing priests. Knpwttt 
They commanded silence at the beginning of the holy 
rites, prepared every thing necessary for the sacrifice, 
killed t^e offerings, and served as cup-bearers at the 
feast. The j^£oix6^ioi^, or i^dxoQot (from xogeitf^ * to- adorn/ N««rtfpo«. 

* to keep clean'), superintended the decorations and 
cleanliness of the sacred places, and sprinkled holy 
water on the persons who visited the temples. TheKegpew 
vacHpiLflaxsg were 'keepers of the temples,' who took tempfef. 
care of the holy utensils. 

Among the Greeks, women as well as men were ad- ^<*?J" 
mitted to sacred functions. The priestesses wereto»cred 
usually virgins, called Ugemi, and if high-priestesses, o^cei. 
ugxiigetai. They were chosen from the most noble 
families, and carried the distinctive emblems of the deity 
to whose service they were devoted. Those of Miner- 
va were clad in the armor of that goddess, with the 
(Egis, the cuirass, and the helmet; the priestess of 
Ceres carried in her hand a small sheaf of corn. Both 
the priests and priestesses, and all others intrusted with 
the superintendence of religiQus rites at Athens, were 
obliged to give an account to certain officers of the 
manner in which they had discharged their duties. 



* From irvff of trevg, ' real,' and Boi ci^g. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODES OP WORSHIP. PRAYERS. 

The religious duties which the common people per- 
formed in the sacred places consisted of prayers, sacri- 

Time of fices, and purifications. At the commencement of any 

P»y«r. undertaking, individuals addressed their prayers to the 
gods, which they offered up in the morning, the evening, 
and at the rising and setting of the sun and moon.* 
Prayers were called ^^x^^t ngoaevxnf, ^eijo-ct?, Ixealai, 
X*r«/, &,c., and thanksgiving was denominated c^/a- 

Manner of giatlu. In praying to the gods, the utmost reverence 
^*'* was observed. The suppliants approached the temples 
with downcast eyes, and, on drawing near the altars, 
prostrated themselves upon their knees, holding branch- 
es (^oUo/, or xXddoi, IxiViQioi) in their hands, which 
they raised towards the heavens, or extended to the 
statue of the god. - Sometimes they touched the head 
of the deity, that he might grant their request with a 
nod ; and sometimes they kissed his hands and knees. 

PfMtare. The usual posture observed in prayer was that of kneel- 
ing; hence the words yoi/yti^eonu^ttt, yownereXv^ signify 
* to pray.' But occasionally they prayed standing, sit- 

DUTerent ting, or wholly prostrate. When supplicating the heav- 

uMress^ng ^^ly deities, they lifted their hands towards the' heavens ; 

different when they implored those of the sea, they stretched 
them forth towards that element ; when addressing the 
deities of the infernal regions, they pointed downwards, 
or stamped upon the ground. 

Public «o- In their public solemnities, the Athenians offered their 
prayers m common, for the prosperity of the slate and 
of their allies ; sometimes for the preservation of the 
fruits of the earth, for the return of rain, or for deliver- 
ance from pestilence or famine. The splendor of these 
ceremonies presented a grand and imposing spectacle. 
The space before i\\9 temple, and the porticos that sur- 



*The following is one of their forms of prayer : " O father Ju 
piter ! grant us such things as are best for us, whether we ask 
them, or ask them not ; and withhold what we ask, if thou seest it 
will be injurious to us." 



lemnities. 
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rounded it., were filled with people. The priests assem- 
bled around the altar, and recited the prayers ; after 
which the sacred hymns were chanted by choruses of 
youths. 



CHAPTER V. 

SACRIFICES. 



In the early ages of Greece, sacrifices (^vcr/a», d&qa^ ?dn»M 
ifi^d) were of the most simple nature, and confined to ■•«^«~* 
the fruits of the earth. The sacrifice of animals was 
introduced in afler-times, and with great difficulty ; for 
men felt a natural repugnance in putting to death those 
animals that were useful to them in their agricnltural 
labors. It was the injunction of Triptolemus to wor- 
ship the gods with the fruits of the earth {dso^g xaf^noTs CmiM 
^ydlleir). , Neither myrrh, frankincense, nor any other JJ Si**" 
costly perfume, was used. But as society adyanced, •*'^ 
as the taste and manners of the people became more 
refined, and iis a more expensive style of living was in- 
troduced, the plain wheat and barley and herbs were 
thought too simple, and unworthy of the character of 
the gods. Sacrifices became mote costly, and the altars Extanitod 
smoked with the blood of animals, and sometimes even maii. 
with that of man himself. Hence the word 'd'valat, 
which at first meant simply the burning of frankin- 
cense, was afterwards applied to the shedding of the 
blood of victims. The animals usually sacrificed were AQimaii 
the ox, the hog, the sheep, the kid, the cock, and the McriSeM 
goose. But these were not, indiscriminately, offered to 
all the gods alike. Each deity had his appropriate Each dai^ 
victims. An ox, five years old, was sacrificed to Jupi- J^JSutf*** 
ter ; a black bull and a ram, to Neptune ; a heifer and ^^«*J*n- 
a ewe, to Minerva ; a dove, to Venus ; a stag, to Diana ; 
a cock to iEsculapius; a sow, to Ceres, because it 
destroyed the corn ; a goat, to Bacchus, as it was an 
enemy to the vines. The animals also differed according 
to the different classes of the gods ; to the infernal and 
9* 
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evil deities black victitns were offered ; to the good and 
heavenly y white. 
LibaUons. . Besides the offerings of fruits and animals to the gods, 
the Greeks made libations {anoydaf, XoiOaf^ x^^') of 
wine both at the solemn sacrifices and at private enter- 
tainments, and also upon the commencement of a jour- 
ney, and at any time where it was felt necessary 
to propitiate the gods. It was indispensable that the 
Wine wine should be dLUQuiov^ < pure and unmixed,' and that 
pwe'. ^ ** should be offered in cups full to the brim ; for it was 
deemed an irreverence to the gods to present any thing 
which was not whole and perfect {riUiov ual oXov). 
There were also libations of water (rd idgdunovda)- 
libations of honey (lOc fieXano^'da) ' libations of milk 
(idiYulajetdcrTiofda)' and libations of oil (rd iiatd- 

Bacrifiea* Sacrifices were made according to the condition of 
p«w,\nd tbe person who offered them. It was considered as a 
rich. iiig}) contempt to the gods for a rich man to bring a 
mean offering. By the poor, who were unable to sacri* 
iice animals, cakes {ndnava and nilctyot.') made of 
barley*-meal were offered. But the rich were required 
to make costly sacrifices; oflen they immoIate4 many 
animals at once, and sometimes they offered a hecatomb 
(kKai6fi6Tj), or the sacrifice of a hundred oxen. Some, 
however, think that, though this word, from its derivation 
(^ktcotrdv ^ovg), means ' a hundred oxen,* it signifies also 
a hundred animals of any kind, or ^ven an indefinitely 
large number of oxen or other animals. 
The ox } The largest and principal victim offered was the ox, 
perfect *for ^ sacrificc which was termed ^ovx^vrslv. It was neces- 
•acrifices. gary that the victims {tegeXa) should be sound and per- 
fect (dgiia xal tikeia) in all their members, and hence 
very great care was taken in their selection. The 
Spartans, however, were not scrupulous upon this point, 
thinking that the gods regarded more the purity of the 
mind. If the sacrifice was approved by the priest, it 
was called releta x^vala^ Va complete sacrifice,' from 
which comes the frequent mention of ravqoi, alyt^g, §6f-z 
What 7^X6*0*. No one was admitted to the sacrifices who had 
were ad- ^o^ previously purified himself by some of the methods 
■"'"^fic ^ *^*' ^*^^ ^ mentioned in the next chapter. The persons 
allowed to be present were called diJBiSrjloi, oatdt. 
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To sacrifice was expressed by the following terms : — 

Before the sacrificial ceremonies commenced, the public 
crier (xi]^u5), with aloud voice, commanded all those ac- Prepara. 
counted profane to depart {'Exdg^ hudg, oaug (iA*T^<5s, minietr* 
' Procul, o procul este, profani,' Virg.) The Spartans 
conducted their sacrifices with as little show as possible^^ 
but at Athens the priests were very richly attired. Their Dre«i of 
vestments were various according to the different gods in **"**** 
whose honor the solemnities were celebrated. They who 
sacrificed to the celestial deities were clothed in purple ; 
to the infernal gods, in black, and to Ceres, in white 
garments. The altars were decorated with sacred herbs Decom- 
peculiar to the gods to whom they sacrificed. The victim lhJ"a^^ 
was ied to the altar, adorned with wreaths and garlands ^^^ 
{uTififiaxa)^ and sometimes with its horns gilded. The 
priests then went around it, and sprinkled it with holy 
water (x^q^*'^), with which they often also sprinkled those 
persons who were present. They then placed upon its 
head cakes made of salt and barley {odlal^ odloxirat)^ 
and plucked from its forehead, between the horns, a 
little hair, which they threw into the fire upon the 
altar. 

Afler these preliminary ceremonies were over, the Prayer, 
priest exhorted the people to pray, saying, Ei^/dtfuS-u, * Let 
us pray.' These prayers were of a general nature, in- 
voking the Uessing of the gods upon themselves and 
upon the state. After prayers, a little wine was poured 
upon the head of the victim, and the altars were strewed 
with frankincense. Then the priest, or the xij^ul, ap- Killing of 
preached the animal, knocked it on the head, and^**®^*^**"* 
then cut its throat with a knife' (ji&xai^qoiy uffayig), . If 
the animal, by any means, escs^d the stroke, if it did Bad 
not fall to the ground, or was a long time in dying, it **™®""* 
was deemed unacceptable to the gods. The blood of 
the victim was received in a vessel called acpayetoy. 
The Cerjces (xij^vx^g) then assisted in flaying the 
beast, in lighting the wood, and in other inferior offices. 
The soothsayer (ff7ilayxvoa7t6nog) then proceeded to ex- Examin*. 
amine the entrails (anl6Lyx^^)i which office was called enuiSh!*^ 
aTrlayxvocrxonia, After the victim had been cut in Diaiection 
pieces, they wrapped its thighs (mqo-) with fat or caul °nj^J|^ 
(xy/oraj?), and laid them apart, because they were ap- 
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propriated to the gods. They then cut raw pieces 

from all the members of the animal (which ceremony 

was called &f*od^etBipV and laid them upon the thighs, 

which, thus prepared, were sprinkled with barley-meal, 

and laid upon the aJtar {^mfidg), to be burned. To 

make the flame rise higher, wine was sometimes poured 

gUpon it. 

Peeaiiar The same ceremonies were not used in sacrificing to 

nies'for ^1 ^^^ deities. If the offering was made to the celes- 

each doi- tial gods, in killing the victim, its head was turned back, 

'^* and its throat up {al ig^eiv) towards heaven ; but if it 

was made to the heroes or the infernal deities, the victim 

was killed with its throat towards the ground. In the 

former case, the blood was poured upon the altar ; in the 

latter, into a ditch; but if the sacrifice was made to 

the gods of the sea, the blood was poured into salt 

water. 

While the sacrifice was burning, it was customary, on 

some occasions, to dance round the altars, while they 

sang the sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas or 

Sr/wj^/j. parts ; the first of which, called the * strophe ' (<;9o<p»J), was 

sung in turning from east to west ; the second, called * an- 

'Aj^ti- tistrophe * ((iyrtig^ogpri), in returning from west to east ; they 

*E»L^rf then stood before the altar and sang the ' epode * {inG)$6g), 

' ' which was the third or last part of the song. These 

hymns were generally composed in honor of the gods, 

and contained an account of their celebrated actions, 

and the benefits they had conferred upon mankind; 

proclaimed their characteristics ; and enumerated many 

of the epithets applied to them. They were called by 

the general name of nat&peg, and hence to sing in praise 

of any god or hero was denominated naiavlleiv. But the 

Hymns of liymns of almost every god had particular names. The 

Apollo, hymn of Venus was called ^myyog, that of Apollo, emi- 

and Bac- ncntly, TTtttd*', * the paean,' and both of them n^ouadfa • 

those of Bacchus, did^Qafi6oi, 
Ceremo- AftiBr the Sacrifice was over, a feast was made, and 
So'aacri- for that purpose tables were provided in all the temples; 
flee. Throughout the whole of the feast, the Greeks continued 
to sing the praises of the god in whose honor it was 
prepared. Afler the feast, there were various games^ 
introduced for diversion. When these were over, a li- 
bation was offered to Jupiter TiXetog^ < The Perfect ; ' 
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then the tongue of the victim was thrown into the sa- 
cred fire, in honor of Mercury, as the god of eloquence ; 
or for an expiation of any indecent language that might 
have been uttered. 

Beside sacrifices, many presents were offered to the 
gods to appease their anger or conciliate their favot. 
They consisted of crowns, garlands, cups of gold, Offeringi 
statues, tripods, spoils taken from an enemy, &c. By ^^^ 
an ancient usage, the tenth of many things was claimed 
for the gods. Hence the Greeks, when they had ex- 
pelled the Persians from their territory, presented to 
the Delphian Apollo a golden tripod, from the tenth 
part of the spoils taken in the war. 



CHAPTER VL 

PURIFICATIONS. 



The Greeks were exceedingly scrupulous to purify Punfica- 
themselves before they ent^P^d upon any religious duty. ^**"* 
If tliey were about to repair to the temples, or to offer when 
any solemn sacrifice, or to be initiated into the. sacred Sd!***™*^ 
mysteries, or to make any vow or prayer to the gods, 
they always first performed some ceremony of purifica- 
tion. Of these the principal were the following. First, How per- 
by washing the hands in the negi^gavT'/iQiov, This was **""^ ' 
a vessel filled with holy , water, and placed at the 
entrance of the temple. It was necessary that the water 
should be clear and without impurities, and therefore it 
was generally brought from fountains. Sea-water, how- 
ever, if it could be obtained, was preferred to all other 
on account of its saltness. The water was consecrated ^°"'®<^J* 
by plunging into it a torch taken from the altar, or a 
branch of laurel {d&q)vxj)f for the ancients thought that 
the laurel tree possessed the virtue of averting evil from 
any one who had a piece of it about him. 

Another method of purification was to draw around 2eth'd« 
the person to be purified a squill or sea-onion (trx/Ua), of p«*ify- 
which. plant was thought to possess peculiar virtues. *"*' 
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They also carried around the person a young dog 
(<Tx<;X«5), which was probably selected as being an animal 
of defence. The custom of surrounding was so universal 
in purifying, that most of the terms which relate to 
any sort of purification are compounded with the prep- 
osition negl, ' around.* Hence the word neQiqqatveiv^ 
Woidi nsQifidTTeat^tti^ negt'O'SiOvP, negiayvll^eiv. To purily 
pu?mIS? was also denbted by xax^afgeiv, dyvl^etp • and purifica- 
tion, tion was commonly called xad^aQiufidg^ xa&aq(i/)g^ dyn- 
(Tfi6g^ iXaa/ndgt TfXfiij. The reason why it was thought 
CuBtora of that so much virtue existed in the circle was founded, 
the'^rMD i*^ all probability, upon the nature of that figure, which, 
purified, by onc contiuuous line, incloses a space, without leav- 
ing any opening for an object to enter. It was therefore 
thought that no harm could come near the person thus 
surrounded. 
After pu- But not ouly did the Greeks purify themselves before 
nficaUon. entering upon any important duty, in order to avert- 
evil ; but also afler they had committed any act by 
which they thought themselves polluted. Such were 
murder, and attendance at a funeral; for it was the 
universal opinion that a dead body polluted every 
thing about it. On this account the house, in which 
the dead had been laid ^t, was purified with fire 
and sulphur. 



CHAPTER VII. 

op OATHS. 



Oaths. There were two kinds of oaths, the great oatli 

gnlter. {^ f^^Y«S oQxog), which was taken in matters of grea 
The ' importance only ; and the lesser oath (6 (nixQbg ogxog) 
**■**'• which was taken in affairs of but little moment. The 

great oath by which the gods swore was, ' By the Stygian 
Deities in- lake.' The god that was thought more especially to 
toked. preside over oaths was Jupiter, in whose name the 

Greeks usually swore, using the form M^ ^luy * By Jupi- 
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ler.' They however swore by other deities, as Apollo, 
Minerva, and Neptune, and sometimes, M(k d^dexa &eo6g, 
*By the twelve great gods.' The Spartans usually 
swore Mdi id J5'*c6,* ' By the two gods,' that is, * By Cas- 
tor and Pollux ; ' the Grecian women, by Juno, Diana, 
or Venus ; or JVii T(b '&sd), * By the two goddesses,' that 
is, ' By Ceres and Proserpine,' who were exclusively 
appropriated to the female sex. Sometimes they swore 
by the dead, as did Demosthenes in his oration De Co- 
rondy Mdt roiig iv Maga&ibt'i, * By those who fell upon the 
plains of Marathon.' 

The manner of swearing was usually by lifting up Manner of 
the hands to heaven; in the great and solemn oaths ■''«*""«? 
they laid their hands upon the altar. In all agreements 
it was customary for them to pledge their~ faith by tak- 
ing each other by the right hand. In all solemn leagues Leaguei 
they sacrificed to the gods. They first cut some hair Jd"by*2Io- 
from the head of the victim, and distributed it to all^fi««** 
present, that they might participate in the oath ; then 
they invoked the goids to witness their doings ; and 
then killed the victim by cutting its throat : hence the 
phrase Sgx&a xifive^v^ * to make a covenant.' After this 
they repeated the words of the oath to be taken, made 
a libation of wine, and concluded by praying to the 
gods that he who should first violate the oath, might 
die in the same manner as the victim. 

It was common to add a solemn imprecation to their iinpree»> 
oaths, calling down upon themselves and their families ^*^'* 
the vengeance of heaven, if what they swore to was 
false. The reverence which the Greeks ,paid to oaths Reyrenc* 
appears from their using the words Bi^qxog^ * oath-ob- SShil** 
servant,' and B^ae^^g^ * pious,' as synonymous. On the 
contrary, when they wished to designate a wicked 
wretch, they called him inloQxov, * perjured.' In 8c»x)e 
places false swearers suffered death; in others, they 
suffered the same punishment that was due to the crime 
with which they charged an innocent person. But not- 
withstanding all this, the Greeks were always obnoxious 
to the imputation of perfidy, so that the phrase €rr€Bca 
fides, * Grecian faith,' was a proverbial expression z^ 
plied to all persons of an inconstant and deceitful char- 
acter. 

* Siw is the dual of 010;, Doric for ^%6q. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF ORACLES AND DIVINATIONS. 

pisposi- In every age mankind have shown a restless disposi- 
mon to^an- tion ^ V^J i^to the secTCts of futurity. To this pro- 
ticipete pensity may be attributed all those means which men 
eronti. have dcvised to discover the purposes of Providence, 
either to anticipate the joys of prosperity, or avert the 
dangers and evils that may threaten them. Of these 
means, the Oracles and Divinations* of the Greeks 
form a conspicuous part. It was a universally received 
opinion that the gods conferred extraordinary powers 
upon some men, and conversed familiarly with them. 
These men were called fidvitig, and hence ^ayr^x^t 
signified all kinds of divinations. 
Oraciei. Of all sorts of diviuation, oracles [zQV^f^^'> Z9V^f*^P^'^^9 
from the verb /?«>', * to give an oracular answer) were in 
the greatest repute, as they were thought to proceed 
Their uni- immediately from the gods. They obtained such cred- 
cteSu it, and commanded such veneration, that they were con- 
sulted in all important affairs. Their answers were 
deemed the advice of heaven, and were received with 
When an implicit faith. Nothing of moment was undertaken 
without first knowing the will of the gods. If a form 
of government was to be changed, if Taws were to be 
enacted, if war was to be declared, or peace concluded, 
the oracles were always couvsulted. But no one was 
allowed to consult the gods without first making them 
presents, and offering sacrifices. Hence few besides 
rich persons and princes used to consult the oracles, 
and these could do it only upon stated days. 



* The difference between the terms < oracle ' and ' diyination 
is, that the latter is general, including all means employed to fore- 
tell future events; while the former is specific, and hmited both 
as respects persons and places. For instance, a man might make 
uae or some kinds of divination in his own house, but to consult 
an oracle he must repair to a particular place, where be received 
his answer from a particular person supposed to hold converse with 
the deity. For another difference, see Chap. XIII. page 117. 

t Tixrri is understood, with which the adjective agrees. 
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Oracles, or rather the answers which the oracles gave, Their 
were called x9V^f*^h ^<^*«, fiavTBT^jnata, x^eonQdnta • the °*"®"- 
interpreters or revealers of oracles, xQV^f^^^y^^' the 
persons vdio consulted them, -d-efrnq^noiy 'd-efagol^ j^^i^- Their in- 
crfKxpd^i ' the places where they were delivered, XQV^^^ tenwetew 
Quxj fiavtsTa, Of all the gods who presided over oracles 
and divinations, Jupiter was the most eminent. Indeed, Jupiter 
he was c<Hisidered as the first cause of all sorts of divi- S oSciei. 
nation, and hence he was called 7tavofjiq>aiog^ 'the au- 
thor of all divination.' Of the other gods Apollo was Apoiio 
reputed to ha¥e the greatest skill. The manner of de-rd^S'^"^ 
livering oracles varied in different places and at differ- ^«™- 
ent times. In some places the answers were given by 
interpreters, and were called X9V^f*^^ inoiptjTixol. In 
other places the gods themselves revealed their will, 
■either by voice, or dreams, or some decisive event. 
These answers were called /^lyor^oi a^ioijpwKo*, 'oracles 
pronounced by the gods themselves.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

' T&E ORACLE OP JUPITER AT DODONA. 

The oracle of Jupiter was the most ancient of all 
the Grecian oracles. It was at Dodona, a town at the 
foot of mount Tom&rus, in Epirus. The origin of this 
oracle seems to be involved in mystery and fable. The 
temple of the god, celebrated for its splendor and in- 
numerable statues, is said to have been built by Deu- Deucalion 
calion immediately after the deluge. At the side of the ^•^®'*°^" 
temple was a forest of oaks, one of which was called 
the divine or prophetic oak, though all the trees were 
said to be endued with the spirit of prophecy ; and hence 
they were called nqoaTjy6Q0t^ and fxavxiita}, dqieg. But 
this, of course, is mere fable. The truth is, that in an- True on- 
cient times there were certain diviners, called ^^<»<3p^- SS^e^* 
Tor*, dvimdnodeg^ ;jfa,iiatev*'aft, J^slXol^ who, when they were 
consulted upon future events, ascended one of these 
oaks and gave their answers; henc^ the oaks were 
10 
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thought to Utter the oracles which were pronounced 
from them. Afterwords the decisions of the oracle 
were delivered to three priestesses, who, in the Thes- 
salian dialect, were called nfletddeg. But as this word 
also signifies 'doves,' the oracles were said to be de- 
livered by doves. 
Manner of The gods revealed their secrets to the priestesses 
the ora"*^ of the templc of Jupiter in various ways. Sometimes 
cleg. these women entered the sacred forest, and placing 
themselves near the prophetic tree, attentively observed 
the murmurs of the leaves, agitated by i^he winds, or 
the groaning of the branches beaten by the storm. At 
other times they stopped at the side of a spring which 
gushed out from the foot of one of the trees, and listen- 
ed to the bubbling of the water ; carefully marking the 
different sounds, and from these sounds foretelling fu- 
ture events. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE ORACLE AT DELPHI. 



The most Of all the Grecian oracles none was so eminent as 

S*or^***^ this oracle of Apollo. Other oracles were consulted 

c*M. only by the inhabitants of particular districts ; but to 

this men resorted not only from all parts of Greece, but 

from every quarter of the world. It was situated at 

Delphi. Delphi, a city built upon the declivity of one of the 

•" sides of mount Parnassus, in the form of an amphithea- 

- tre. This city was thought by the ancients to be the 

centre of the earth ; hence the phrase 6fiq)aX6g yrjc, * the 

navel of the earth,' was frequently applied to it. The 

oracle situated here had its origin in the following cir- 

origin of cumstance. On the declivity of the hill was discovered 

eorace. j^ cavern, from which issued a strong sulphurous vapor, 

. producing a powerful influence on the senses of those 

who approached it. Soon afler its being accidentally 

discovered, the priests in the neighborhood formed the 

design of rendering it subservient to the support of 
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superstition. They therefore represented, to those who 
flocked from every quarter to observe its effects, that 
the frenzy occasioned by the vapor was the effect of 
prophetic enthusiasm, and that the incoherent words 
uttered by those who came near it were infallible pre- 
dictions of future events. A temple was immediately 
reared around it ; and a tradition having prevailed that 
there Apollo killed the monster Python, it came to be 
considered as sacred to him. 

This temple was a most costly and magnificent build- The tem- 
ing. It was surrounded with statues, ^nd the richest aiMond^d 
works of art : and was filled with the most costly pres- *" ^^\ 

,',.., . 1/. /« presents, 

ents to the god, which were brought from every part of 
the world. For every nation and every individual who 
had received favorable answers from the oracle, made 
some present of great value to the deity ; so that the 
quantity of gold which was deposited in the temple at and goU. 
Delphi was thought to be greater than could be found 
throughout all the rest of Greece. During the sacred war 
the Phocians plundered it often thousand talents (about 
ten million dollars), and were very far from having 
exhausted the treasure which it contained. On the walls j^"'.™ 
of the temple were inscribed many moral maxims, calcu- on^iti ' 
lated to make a good impression upon the minds of those ^*"*- 
who came to consult the oracle ; such as rv6^i> aeavrdy, 
* Know thyself,' MrjSkp diyap, * Too much of nothing.' 

The multitude of persons enoracred in the service of Atten- 
the temple was very great, and seems to have compre- on the 
hended all the free inhabitants of Delphi. Many of J^jJJ^he'ir 
these assisted at the sacrifices and processions perpetu- offices 
aHy performing in honor of the god. Others were em- 
ployed in cleansing the temple ; in fixing upon different 
parts of it chaplets of laurel, the tree sacred to Apollo ; 
in keeping alive the sacred fire which continually burn- 
' ed before the altar ; or in besprinkling the temple with 
water from the neighboring stream of Castalia ; and 
numbers, in attending to the strangers who came to 
consult the oracle. 

The oracle at Delphi was very ancient, and flourished Antiquity 
about one hundred years before the Trojan war. From acie.^ 
its very first establishment women were appointed to 
receive the inspiration supposed to proceed from the 
cavern, either because the vapor produced a more vio 
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lent effect upon the delicate frame of the female sex, 
or because they could be more safely employed as dupes 
The Pytii- to the imposture of the priests. At first three was 
"" but one of these, called Pythia {Jlvd-la) ; but afterwards, 

when the oracle became more frequented, there were 
appointed. They officiated by turns, and were gen- 
erally chosen from the lowest classes of the inhabitants 
of Delphi ; but it was necessary that their morals should 
be unexceptionable. 
P^ In the innermost part of the temple, a little below 

d^uJored^ the surface of the ground, was the place where the ora- 
regpooaei. ^.jg ^j^g consulted. Over the aperture, from whence 
issued the prophetic exhalation, was placed the famous 
tripod {jglnovg x^W^'^Q^^S, 7tQO(pijTix6g), upon which the 
Pythia sat, and delivered her answers. Before she 
could do this, however, it was necessary that she should' 
undergo a thorough ablution in the fountain of Casta! ia, 
Ceremo- which was uot far from the temple. Those who came 
fore eon- to consult the oracle, must also go through some previ- 
MitatioB. ous ceremonies, being obliged to offer up sacrifices to 
the god. It was while the victims were bleeding around 
the altars, that the priests led in the Pythia, who always 
mounted the tripod with great reluctance, and some- 
times did not do it without being compelled by force ; 
for so powerful was the vapor, that not unfrequently the 
priestess died while delivering the prophetic words. 
Effectfof The moment she was seated, the exhalation began to 
u^rSe produce the most violent effects upon her. Her eyes 
prieiteM. rolled wildly, her hair stood erect, her whole frame was 
convulsed, and she uttered the wildest and most inco- 
herent cries. It was the few words that she pro- 
nounced upon the tripod that the priests caught with 
eagerness, wrote down upon the spot, and delivered to 
those who came to consult the oracle. These answers 
An»wen, were given in verse, and were generally very obscure, 
°"'** so that any thing might Be made of them, that would suit 
the purposes of the priests. Hence they were called 
^o|(i, * crooked,' * obscure,' and Apollo received the sur- 
name of Ao^iag. They were, however, deemed so in- 
fallible that Td ix TQlnodog, * the responses from the tri- 
pod,' was a proverbial expression for ' certain truths.' 
^Muiu ^^ ^^^' ^^® oracle could be consulted only during 
tion. one month in the year. Afterwards one day in every 
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month was appointed for the purpose. Those who con- 
sulted the oracle were obliged to make large presents 
to the gods, by which means the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi exceeded all others in riches, splendor, and mag- 
nificence. Strangers could not consult the oracle im- 
mediately upon their arrival, but were obliged to wait 
some days, which they spent in offering sacrifices. Du- 
ring this time the priests (ngofprirai) had an excellent Devieei 
opportunity, which they never failed to improve, to make lli^ 
minute inquiries about the characters and circum- 
stances of the visitors, and thus, by the aid of a little sa- 
gacity, might be enabled to predict, with slight danger 
of mistake, what would happen to them. 

About the time of the conquest of Greece by theDeciin&of 
Romans, the oracle at Delphi began to lose the influ- "*® ®'^*'* 
ence which for many ages it had retained over the 
minds of the Greeks, and it never afterwards regained 
its former eminence. The contempt which the Romans 
felt and showed for the oracles, and the more general 
attention which was given to the study of philosophy, 
were, perhaps, the two most powerful causes that opera- 
ted to produce its decline. The precise period of its 
total cessation has not been mentioned by any histo- 
rian ; but seems to have happened in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, when Christianity became the na- 
tional religion of the Roman Empire, and when oracles, 
and all other forms of Pagan superstition, sunk into 
total contempt. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ORACLE OP TROPHONIUS. 



This celebrated oracle was in the neighborhood of situated 
Lebadea, a city of Boeotia. It takes its name fromjg^^ 
Trophonius, who was one of the builders of the temple 
of Etelphi, and who was a native of Lebadea. Near this 
city was a sacred wood, and on the outskirts of this 
wood was an extensive cave, which Trophonius made in a cav». 
10* 
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subservient to his own views, by favoring the idea that 
in it the deity made revelations of futurity.* It was 
Descent descended by means of a ladder. When at a certain 
^^e. ° depth, the person who descended found a very narrow 
aperture, through which he passed his feet ; and when 
with much difficulty he had introduced the rest of his 
body, he found himself hurried along with great rapidi- 
ty to the bottom of the cavern. When he returned, he 
was thrown back with the same force and velocity. 
Cakes made with honey, which he was obliged to hold, 
prevented him from putting his hands upon the springs 
employed to accelerate his descent and return ; but to 
remove all suspicions of a trick, the priests told him 
that the cave was full of serpents, from the bite of 
which he could secure himself only by throwing to them 
the cakes of honey. 
Entered This cavem could only be entered at night, and after 
v^lu ^°g preparations and a strict examination. He who 
came to consult the oracle was obliged to pass several 
days in the chapel dedicated to Good Fortune and the 
Good Genius; to offer appointed sacrifices; to be 
Prerioua anointed with oil ; to abstain from wine and every thing 
^1^^ prohibited by the ritual; and to feed on the victims 
which he had himself offered. He was also led to two 
adjacent springs, one of which was called the Fountain 
of Lethe, and the other of Mnemosyne ; the first effaced 
the memory of things past ; the second imprinted on the 
mind what was to be seen or heard in the cavern. Af- 
ter these preliminaries, he was clad in a linen robe, and 
led to the cavern by the priests. In this cave some 
remained a longer, and others a shorter time. If the 
priests suspected the intention of any one, he never 
returned alive, but his body was thrown out of the 
cave by a different outlet from that by which he had 
entered. 
Ceremo- As soon as the person returned from the cavern, he 
the'retum was Seated upon the seat called Mnemosyne, where he 
from the related all he had seen or heard in the cave. He ap- 
peared in the greatest terror, and after uttering a few 
incoherent words, he was conducted by his attendants 

* From its being a. cave it was called xara^aiovy and those who 
consulted it, xccTu^uirorreg. 
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to the ehapel of the Good Genius, where he gradually re- 
covered his spirits. But so powerful were the impres- 
sions made by this oracle upon the minds of those who 
consulted it, that they often retained an air of melan- 
choly through 'the whole of their lives; so that the 
proverb Elg T^wpbivlov fiefjt&vjtvxat^ * He has been con- 
sulting the oracle of Trophonius/ was applied to a per- 
son remarkably gloomy or melancholy. 



CHAPTER XXL 

OTHER GRECIAN ORACLES. 



Besides the three principal oracles of Greece which 
have been mentioned, there were others of considerable 
celebrity. That of Apollo at Delos was in great repute. Oracle of 
Of all the Cycl&des the island of Delos was the most d^m?' ^ 
famous, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
on which account the former was often called Delius 
and the latter Delia. This island was considered soSaorod- 
sacred and inviolable, that the Persians, when theyZSJiSf'^ 
pillaged and destroyed most of the other temples of 
Greece, dared to attempt nothing against the temple of 
Apollo here. This temple was built of Parian marble, 
and was celebrated for its antiouity. In it Apollo gave 
answers to those who consulted him upon future events. 

No dogs were allowed to be brought up in Delos, 
because they once tore in pieces Thesus, the priest of 
Apollo. It was also unlawful for any person to die or 
be born upon the island, and every precaution was 
taken to prevent it, and to preserve the island from all 
kinds of impurities ; so that when the Athenians were Kept free 
commanded by the oracle to purify it, they dug up all fmJIiJi! 
the dead bodies, and conveyed them to an adjacent island. ti««. 
Solemn deputatiohs, called 'Theiriae (©fw^fa*), were ee«/»rai. 
sent once a year to Delos, from the islands and difTerent 
countries of Greece. That of the Athenians was the origin of 
most celebrated. It owed its origin to a promise made *i^^^ 
by Theseus, who, when he was sent, with other Athe-ori». 
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nian youths, into Crete, to destroy the Minotaur,* 
vowed to Apollo, that if he would grant them a safe 
return, they would make a solemn voyage to his tem- 
^ pie every year. This voyage was always made in the 

same ship that carried Theseus and his companions to 
Crete, the Athenians being careful to keep it in repair. 
During its absence it was not lawful to put any crimi- 
nal to death, on which account Socrates had a reprieve 
of thirty days afler his condemnation. Going to Delos 
was called dvaSalveiv^ * to ascend,' or * to go up to De- 
los;' returning was called xataSalvetv^ *to descend,' or 
* to come down from Delos.' 
Oracle of At Oropus, in Attica, was the oracle of Amphiaraiis; 
^t!^^ ranked by Herodotus among the live celebrated oracles 
which Croesus consulted. It derived its name from 
Amphiaraiis, who was one of the leaders of the The- 
ban war, and who united the character of a magician 
and interpreter of dreams to that of a general. After 
his death, divine honors were paid to him, and a temple 
Prepara- was erected to his memory. They who came to con- 
mSiei!*' ^^^^ ^^^^ oracle were required to abstain from wine three 
days, and from all kinds of food for twenty-four hours. 
They then immolated a ram near the statue of Amphi- 
Mannet of araiis, stretched out the skin before the porch of the 
Sr^ia/ temple, and slept upon it ; in which state it was affirm- 
answen. ed that the god appeared to them, and answered their 
questions in a dream, which the ministers of the temple 
interpreted. 
Oracieiof There were also oracles of Apollo at Miletus, the 
^^^^ capital of Ionia; at Abae, a city of Phocis; and at 
Claros, another city of Ionia. At Pharae, in Achaia, 
Of Heren. was an Oracle of Mercury ; at Bura, an oracle of Her- 
^*"* cules. Indeed, throughout the whole extent of Greece 

might be found temples and altars dedicated to some 
deity who Was thought to foretell future events to his 
worshippers. 

* See Glass. Diet. art. Minotaurus. 
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.CHAPTER XIII. 

OF DIVINATION OR THEOMANCY. 

One of the differeDces between Oracles and Divina- ?j^^*" 
tions has been stated to be, that the latter was a gene- ' 
ral term, including the former and all other means which 
were employed to discover future events. Another what? 
difference is, that Divination, called Theomancy (0€o- 
fiavjsluV in its restricted sense, generally denoted those 
predictions which were made by men, in opposition to 
X^Wf*ol, * oracles.' This art, called also fiavxtx'/i and 
n^oayoQsvT^XT^ {rix^fj being understood), was practised by By whom 
men called diviners (^eofidyreig). Of these there were ESSlm.' 
three kinds, distinguished by the three different ways 
of receiving the divine afieUus, with which they were 
supposed to be possessed. The first kind, called dat^ Aai/to- 
fiov6lj^7rTo&^ ' possessed with demons,* were those who •'^^'z*'!''*- 
were gifted with prophesying demons, which lodged 
within them, and gave answers, while the persons them- 
selves remained speechless. The second sort, called 
^p&ovataaTat^ '^eonvsvaxat^ were those who pretended to 'Ej*ft»t>»i- 
inspiration from the deity, and to be directed by him. ^^^* 
The third sort, called ixarajirxof, were those who were 'Ekcth- 
cast Into trances or ecstasies, in wliich they became as ^^"^ 
dead men, and remained so for days and even months. 
When they recovered, they related strange accounts of 
what they had seen and heard. 

Of Divinations the following were the principal. 

1. Divination by the flight ald singing OFDWiiw- 
BIRDS. In this pretended science the right was looked birds^^ 
upon as propitious,, and the lefl as unfortunate. Both 
the Greeks and Romans considered all omens which 
appeared in the east, or towards the rising sun, as fortu- 
nate ; but all which appeared m the west, or towards 
the setting sun, as portending evil. But when the Gre- The ng^ 
cian augurs made observations, they looked towards the Jpiiiii*" 
north, and therefore had the east on their right, to the 
Hence ^«|*(5*', * right,' signified, also, * fortunate.' On inJSy,' 
the contrary, when the Roman augurs made o^s^rva- jj®"|^^ 
tions, they faced the south : the east, therefore, was on mam. 
their lefl, and, consequently, sinister, ' on the lefl hand,' 
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signiiiad * auspicious/ and dexter, * inauspicious.' The 
omens given by birds were called bgvaig, dgvEoaxoniKti, 
oImpoI • and the observers of them, dQPeoax67toi', d^*'*^o- 
fidvTeig, &c. There were two sorts of ominous birds; 
the TavvTCTigvysg, which gave omens by flight ; and the 
tidtxal, which gave omens by singing. Birds were 
fortunate or unfortunate, either from their own nature, 
or from the place and manner of their appearance. If 
a flock of various kinds of birds flew about any person, 
it was considered an excellent omen. The flight of vul- 
tures was much observed, as these birds were seldom seen. 
If a number of them followed an army for any length of 
time, it was thought to portend bloodshed and death. 
The hawk, buzzard, swallow^ and owl, were deemed 
unlucky birds. At Athens, however, the owl was sa- 
cred to Minerva, and its flight near the field of battle 
was thought an omen of victory. The dove was a 
lucky bird ; and also the swan, which was deemed by 
mariners an omen of fair weather. The cock was sa- 
cred to Mars (hence called "^geog veorrdg), and its crow- 
ing was an auspicious omen. 

2. Divination by insects, reptiles, and other 
ANIMALS. Ants were used in divination, and some- 
times foretold good and sometimes evil. Bees were 
esteemed an omen of future eloquence. A swarm of 
them, it is said, alighted on the lips of Plato, when in 
his cradle, from which the augurs predicted that he 
would be famed for the sweetness and richness of his 
language. Toads were accounted lucky omens ; snakes 
and serpents, unlucky. Homer, in the second book of 
the Iliad, mentions the fact of a serpent's having de- 
stroyed eight young sparrows, with the old bird ; whence 
the augur declared that the siege of Troy would con- 
tinue nine full years. Boars were deemed unlucky 
omens. If a hare, a timorous animal, appeared in time 
of war, it signified defeat. 

3. Divination by signs in the heavens. Comets 
were thought to portend evil. Eclipses were very ter- 
rifying, as the cause of them was unknown. They 
sometimes prevented an army from engaging in battle. 
Lightning appearing on the right, was a good omen ; on 
the left, a bad one. The ignis leunbens, * a meteor/ or 
Mambent flame/ presaged future prosperity. £arth« 
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quakes were unfortunate omens. Thunder was con- Thundar. 
sidered the greatest of all omens. When heard on the 
right hand, it was deemed lucky ; when on the left, un- 
fortunate. In a clear sky, it was a happy sign. 

4. Divination bt dreams. There were three kinds DreaoM. 
of divination by dreams. The first was called ZQ^if*"- 
iiafi6g, * the oracle/ when gods or spirits conversed 

with men in their sleep. The second sort • was o^a/uor, 
* the vision/ in which the images of things which were 
to happen appeared to their view. The third sort was 
called oyetQog^ *the dream/ in which future events were'Ousipot 
represented by types or figures ; hence it was also call- 
ed dkXrjYogixdg, * an allegory/ a figure by which one 
thing is expressed and another signified. Such was 
the dream of Astyages, mentioned by Herodotus.* 
The interpreters of dreams were called ^veigonqliai^ 'Ovstpo- 
from 'judging' of dreams; dyeigoaxdno^^ from 'examiu-*''^''"'* 
ing' them; and dysiQondXoi, from 'being conversant' 
with them. Dreams in the early part of the morning 
were most regarded. They who desired a prophetic 
dream were careful of their diet. Some fasted during 
a whole day. 

5. Divination bt sacrifices, or by the inspection Sacrifice*. 
of victims, was called lego^aviela, lef^oaxonia, and those 

who practised it, laqouxdnoi. Observations were made 
upon the victim from the time it was selected for sacri- 
fice until it was dressed and roasted for food. If the 
beast approached the altar reluctantly, or was forced to inaaipi- 
it, this was considered an unlucky omen ; also, if it elu- gj^"^ 
ded the fatal blow, or did not bleed freely. But, on the 
contrary, when it went to the altar without compulsion ; Au«pi- 
when it fell down quietly, bled freely, and expired with- "**"** 
out a groan, it was thought that the gods were propi- 
trous, and were ready to receive the devotions paid to 
them. The observations made upon the entrails were 
called %finvqa. If they were whole and sound, the 
omen was good ; if decayed or deficient, it was bad. 
The principal part observed was the liver ; if this was Liw 
bad, the victim was examined no further. The next fy"°SiSJJ; 
thing noticed was the heart; if this was small, or palpi- ed. 
tated much, it was considered a bad omen. Divination . 

* @ee Collect&nea Graeca Majora, Vol. 1. p. 13. 
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DiTim- by the fire of the sacrifice was called nvqafiavxsla - hy 
fij*"'*^ the smoke f xanvofiaviela' hy the wine, olvofiavjeta' and 
■inoke, hy the water, ^dQOfiavxsla, In these divinations they 
water.*" watched the form and color of the fiame, the direction 
of the smoke, the motion and sparkling of the wine, 
and the water in which the victim was washed. If the 
iire was kindled with ease, and burnt clearly ; if the 
flame immediately consumed the victim, the sacrifice 
was thought to be acceptable. 
Divina- C. DiviNATioN BY LDT. Of this specios of diviua- 
22* **^ tion there were two or three kinds. The xXTjgofiavTela 
was that in which conjectures were made by throwing 
lots {to^g xli^Qovg) either into vessels, or upon tables. 
They were commonly black and white beans, pebbles, 
or dice, which had each their characters given them, 
or inscribed upon them, before they were thrown. The 
By vene*. au/o.aavre/a (from criZ/oc, * a verse ) Was a sort of divi- 
nation by verses. A number of pieces of paper were 
taken, and upon them they wrote some prophetic lines. 
They then folded them up, and threw them into an urn, 
expecting to read the>r fate in the first draught, 
omittoiu 7. Divination by ominous words and things. 
words. »jij^g general name of these omens was <r{ffi6ola, of 
which there were many different kinds. One kind 
Those consisted of those which were taken from the person 
ft?m"per- himself, whose good or bad fortune Ihey were supposed 
•«**• to portend. These were nalfiol, ' palpitations ' of the 
heart, or of any part of the frame ; fidfiSot, « ringings ' 
in the ears, which were considered lucky omens, when 
they happened in the right ear ; nra^fiol^ * sneezings,' 
which were most super stitiou sly observed. If any 
Saeeziog. persou sueezed at a certain time or on a particular 
side, it was sufficient to encourage or discourage him 
in the prosecution of any business. If one sneezed 
between midnight and the following noon, it was con- 
sidered fortunate ; but to sneeze betv7een noon and mid- 
night was thought to portend evil. So also sneezing on 
the lefl hand was deemed an unlucky omen. 
Omens Of the omens which were taken from external objects 
temafob- there were several sorts. A sudden or unusual splen- 
ject*. dor seen in any house or place, any accident that hap- 
pened out of the ordinary course of nature, injuries be- 
falling the temples and ahars, monstrous births, were 
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all SO Qiany presages from which future^ events were 
inlerred. So also were the iv^ta (rufi6ola^ omens wlueh 
offered themselves on the road. These were the 
meeting of an eunuch, a negro, an ape, a snake lying 
in the way, a hare crossing the road. A woman work- 
ing at her spindle was thought to be prejadiciai to any 
design. A weasel crossing the road was a sufficient 
reason for adjourning a public assembly for a day. 
Another soit of external omens were those which hap- Thow 
pened at home, the divination of which was called t6 2^^^^^ 
olxoaxantxdy. Of this kind were a black dog entering at home, 
the house; a mouse eating through a bag of salt or 
meal ; the appearance of a snake or a weasel upon the 
top of the house ; the spilling of water, wine, or honey ; 
and various other accidents. If the servant, in dress- 
ing his master, gave him the leA shoe first, it was deem- 
ed a bad omen. 

Ominous words, whether of a good or evil tendency, 2^^» 
were called Bnap, xlijddveg, or <pi^fim (dinh jov ipdyaty 
^from speaking'). Words that boded ill were called 
xauetl hiiai, or Susq>Tjf4at, and he who used th«m was 
said fiXacrq>fjfieiy^ upp-iyyeo'^a* filaatpi^iay. Sacfa wcards ^*»»«** 
the Greeks were ciueful to avoid ; so that, instead of fuii^r 
deufjuajif^mv, *a prison,' they frequently used QhtrifMiy^''^^^^' 
' a bouse.' The manner of averting an omen was ^JJJ" ^^ 
either to throw a stone at the thing, or« if it were an omeu. 
animal, to kill it, that the evil which it portended might 
fall on its own head. At the sight of a madman or 
epileptic person, it was customary to spit three times 
into their bosoms, in defiance of the omen, as spitting 
was a sign of great contempt and aversion. Some- 
times the ominous thing was burnt. 

8. Besides all these, there were yet other divinations, ^^^ 
called MAGICAL divinations, of which it will be sqffi-tion. 
cient to enumerate a few. These magical arts are said 
to have been invented in Persia, where they were prac- 
tised by the Magi (Md/ot), a class of men who applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and the vatious 
works and mysteries of nature. mitqofiavTBla^ * divina- ^^^^ 
tion by the dead,' was that in which deceased persons 
were supposed to give answers: crxw/zai/Te^a and v^jfo- 
uayrela were ' divinations by raising the spirits of the 
departed ; ' tdoofiavTela, * hydromancy,' or divination 
11 
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by water ; dlextQvofiaprela^ * alectryomancy/ or divina*^ 
lion by the cock; uoaxivofjiarTela, 'divination by the 
tieye;' yaatQOfiaytela, in which they fancied that de- 
mons spoke from the bellies or breasts of men. There 
were many other sorts of divination ; but so seldom are 
they mentioned or alluded to in the classics, that it is 
hardly necessary to give them in detail. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GRECIAN FESTIVALS. 



•SrS^ The Grecian Festivals were likewise acts of religion, 
Uftan. since they were first instituted in honor of the gods, to 
avert some evil, or obtain some good, or to render them 
thanks for some signal benefits conferred. There were 
also festivals celebrated in honor of illnstrious men, 
who had performed some remarkable service for their 
Few ia country. In early times there were but few festivals, 
Suf. and those chiefly rural, afler the harvest and the vin- 
tage. But afterwards their number was very much in- 
creased, particularly among the Athenians, who paid 
worship to more deities than any other people of Greece. 
The characteristics of these religious rites were gayety, 
mirth, and pleasure. The following are some of the 
principal of them. 
'Aim>(a, *Ad(avia was a festival celebrated, in most of the 
Grecian cities, in honor of Venus, and in memory of 
her beloved Adonis.* It lasted two days. The first 
dajr was celebrated with mourning : the women tore 
their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited other 
actions used in lamenting the dead. The lamentation 
was called dSwvtaaiiidg, or &d(avta • and hence didcoplav 
dtyetv signified the same as "Adfoviv xXaleiv^ < to weep for 
Ado'nis.' The second day was spent in all possible 
demonstrations of joy ajid merriment, in memory that. 



• See ClwsB. Diet. art. ^d&nis. 
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by the favor of Proserpine, Venus obtained that Adonis 
should return to life, and dwell with her one half of > 
the year. 

*Av^taTi\qia were Athenian festivals observed in honor '^f^^^ 
of Bacchus, on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth *^*^'**** 
days of the month *Av^eaxTjqi,(hv^ * February.' The 
first day was called ni^^ovyla (from nld^og^^* a cask,' and 
o?yw, * to open '), because they then * tapped their bar- 
rels.' The second day was called x^sg^ from the meas- 
ure /o<i, which they used in drinking. The third day 
was called x^tqoi^ from /iSi^ja, * a pot,' in which they 
boiled all sorts of seeds, as an offering to M^cury 
X&6vMg, * the infernal.' 

'u4naTo6gia was a festival first observed by the Atbe- Ajo- 
nians, and afterwards by the lonians. The word """JJ^"! 
probably derived from ^ndratQ, * fatherless,' or one whose tion.* ^ 
father is not acknowledged ; because at this festival the 
children accompanied their fathers to have their names 
enrolled in the public register. It . commenced on the 
twenty-second of the month Ilvaveiffithf, * October,' and 
continued three days. The first day was distinguished Pint <Uy. 
only by entertainments, at which relations were assem- 
bled under the same roof, and the members of a curia 
in the same place. It was called doqniay from d6qnoc, 
* a supper.' The second day was called dvdt^^va*?, and \^^ 
was consecrated to religious ceremonies. "The magis- 
trates offered up public sacrifices ; the children, enrol- 
led among the citizens, were placed close to the altar, 
around which many Athenians, richly dressed, ran with 
fire-brands in their hands, singing hymns in honor of 
Vulcan, who first taught mortals 'the use of that ele- 
ment. The third day was called novqeihug from xovqog^ Third day. 
' a youth,' or *ovq6L, ' shaving,' as the youths had their 
hair cut off before they were presented to be regis- 
tered. The father presented his son to the priests, 
and took an oath that his child was born in lawful wed- 
lock, and that himself and wife were free-born Athenians. 

Boijdgduia was an Athenian festival, which received Bofi6p6~ 
its name d^d tov ^oTjd^ftely, * from coming to help ;'***«• 
because it was instituted in memory of Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, who assisted the Athenians when invaded by 
Eumolpus, the son of Neptune. 
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lipavpui- Bgavgibfiocj so called from Brauron, an Athenian 
borough, was celebrated, in honor of Diana, once every 
lu object, five years. Its object was to consecrate young girls to 
Diana, for the Athenians enacted a law that no virgin 
should be married till she had undergone this ceremony. 
They were generally about ten years old; and therefore 
to consecrate them was called dBxareisi^, and also 
ikgxTBiOBtp^ from S^xiog, < a bear,' as one of the number 
was once killed by this animal. 
Aatpvff Jaq>vrjg)6(fia was a novennial festival, celebrated by 
^^^'^' the Boeotians in honor of Apollo. An olive branch 
was carried in procession, adorned with flowers and 
wreaths of laurel, upon the top of which was fixed a 
globe of brass, as an emblem of the sun, or Apollo. 
Attached to this were other smaller globes to represent 
the stars; a,nd in the centre immediately under the sun, 
was another globe, to represent the moon. 
Aiovvata. 2fiov{><Tia were solemnities in honor of Jtdpvaog, ' Bac- 
chus.' They were also called by the general name of 
^Oi^yia, and were celebrated at Athens with .greater 
splendor, and with more ceremonious superstition, than 
Two in any other part of Greece. Of these festivals there 
great'er^**^ Were two kiuds. The one was called JutHtata fisydXa, 
and the * the greater ; ' also, TA xax* darv^ because it was celebra- 
icBier. ^^ 4 ^^ ^j^ ^j^y , ^^^ sometimes, simply, by way of emi- 
nence, Jioviaia. The other was called Jtovifcria fux^^ 
' the lesser ; ' also, Tdt xat* diygo{>g, because it was 
celebrated * in the country.* This was observed in 
Autumn, and was considered merely as preparatory to 
The the former, w|iich was observed in the city in the 
?eieb?Ited Spring, m the month 'EXaqitjCoXnav, * March,^ with great 
in the^ pomp. At this season of the year, the city of Athens 
^^ "** was filled with strangers, who came to bring the tribute 
of the islands subjected to the Athenians, to see the 
new pieces presented at the theatre, to be present at 
the games and public shows, and above all, to witness 
the procession which represented the triumph of Bac- 
Tbe pro chus. The Bacchanals and Bacchanalian nymphs, as 
.. ^jj those were called who joined in the ceremony, imi- 

tated, in their march, all the poetical fictions concern- 
ing Bacchus. They were crowned with ivy, fennel, 
and poplar, and dressed themselves in fauns' skins, fine 
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linen, and mitres, carrying the thyrsi* (-^tJ^oro*), drams, 
pipes, flutes, ^c. Some personated Satyrs, others rep- 
resented the god Pan ; while others were mounted on 
asses, in imitation of the god Silenus.f Then'followed 
the ne^iq)alXla^ a company of men who carried tl^e^^^jjj^ 
phalli (qpaUo/), which were long poles with obscene***" 
figures attached to them. In fine, this imposing pro- 
cession consisted of all sorts of persons of both sexes, 
dressed in the m6st uncouth costumes, and exhibiting 
all manner of attitudes and actions characteristic of 
drunkenness. In the midst of these the choruses 
deputed by the different tribes advanced in the most 
perfect order, and also a number of young women, 
called HavTi<3p6qoi^ of the most distinguished families, Kar*^ . 
decked out in all their ornaments, and bearing on their '"** 
heads the sacred baskets, which contained the offerings 
of the earliest fruits. The roofs of the houses were 
covered with spectators, most of whom had lamps and 
torches to light the procession, which almost always 
commenced its march at night, halting in the squares PrmsMiioB 
and public places, to make libations, and offer up vic-JS*f^t. 
tims in honor of Bacchus. * The day was consecrated 
to diffei;^nt games. The company repaired early to the 
theatre, either to be present at the competitions in mu- 
sic and dancing between the choruses, or to see the 
new pieces which the poets had prepared for the oc- 
casion. 

'EXevaiyia, Of all the solemnities observed by the 'EX«w(- 
Greeks^ none were so celebrated, or held in such vener- "**' 
ation, as the Mysteries which were sacred to Ceres, 
celebrated every fifth year by the Athenians, at Eleusis, Cerebra* 
a borough-town of Attica. They are said to have been Ekuli*, 
instituted by Erechtheus, a king of Athens, who flour- 
ished several hundred years before the Trojan war. 
The temple in which the ceremonies of initiation were 
performed, was originally small ; but it was rebuilt by 
Pericles at a great expense, and in a most magnificent jj* •?!«- 
manner, being constructed of the finest Pentelic mar- pi«. 
ble, and measuring three hundred and ninety feet in 



* The Thyrsus was a long spear or staff; surrounded with gar* 
lands of ivy, or vine leaves, 
t See Class. Diet. art. SiUnus. 
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length. The celebration of the Eleusinian festival 
tiMTiMted ^**^^ °*°® days, during which a vast number of per- 
nine days, sons assembled at EUeusis, to witness the games and 
processions which then took place in honor of Ceres ; 
but none except the initiated were allowed on any pre- 
text to enter the temple. 

These mysteries, called, by way of eminence, Jlffcrit;- 
Qux (also TeXejal), were divided into T<k fiFydXa, «the 
er.**^'***" greater,* celebrated in the month Boydgo/ii^f (Septem- 
Tbe lott. ber), in honor of Ceres, and the TA futtgdi, * the lesser,' 
celebrated in the month *Av-d^earrjQiiav (February), in 
honor of Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres. The 
lesser festival was considered as preparatory to the great- 
er. They who were initiated into the former were call- 
ed M{f<nai., ' the initiated ; ' while those who were in- 
troduced to the solemnity of the latter received the 
appellations of "EipoQot and ^Ecpimxai^ * inspectors,' be- 
cause an insight was given them into all the secret rites. 
The priest who initiated persons into the greater Myste- 
ries was called Mvoxayi*iy6cy or 'leqwp&vxrig, * a revealer 
of holy things.' The initiation was performed at night, 
and was attended with many ceremonies. 

During the night which followed the first daf of the 
celebration, those deemed worthy of being initiated 
underwent a variety of external purifications, and were 
then admitted by the priests into the temple. The 
i^hut^ Hierophant, or chief priest, was chosen from the 
house of the EumolpTdae, one of the most ancient in 
Athens. He appeared in a superb robe, with a diadem 
upon his head. He was said to be a type of the Great 
bad three Creator of all things. To him were allotted three assist- 
*"" " '* ants, — dftdovxoc^ * a torch-bearer,' a type of the sun ; xij- 
^vl, < the crier,*' a type of Mercury ; and the t inl fioificS, 
* the minister at the altar.' The ofiice of the chief of 
these priests consisted in explaining the secret doctrines 
unfolded to the initiated. What these secrets were, is 
Jb®/e rites "o^ ^^^^y known ; for beforp the Hierophant began to ex- 
»«t plain the mysteries, ail who were present bound them- 
selves by an oath to reveal nothing of what was about to 
be unfolded, and invoked on themselves the most dread- 
ful curses, if ever they should break their solemn vow. 
But they Q^^ f^^^^ however, is established ; that these mysteries 
were subservient to the cause of virtue and religion. 
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No one could be initiated who had not previously 
undergone a year's examination into bis character ] and 
if, after \ie had proposed himself as a candidate, he was 
found guilty of any crime or vice whatever/ he was 
immediately rejected. The principal doctrines thatThoir 
were taught seem to have been, the endless happiness of ''®®^'*~* 
the good afler this life, and the existence of one omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent Being, who, by his providence, regu 
lated the course of events throughout the universe, and 
who would inflict the severest punishments upon the 
vicioua Their influence was decidedly good, or they 
would not have been regarded with such high venera 
tion by all the philosophers and sages of antiquity. 

This festival continued nine days, from the fifteenth The fttti 
to the twenty-third of the month Bor^difOfiul^. * During ^^' 
this time it was unlawful to seize criminals, or to com- nine d&yi 
mence any suit. On the night of the fifth day, in mem- 
ory of the wanderings of Ceres after Proserpine, they The fifth 
ran about with torches in their hands, l^hey also dedi- „ wm**' 
cated torches to Ceres, and each strove to present the earned, 
largest. Hence the phrase, MeYlonrjy d^da luxiius^ * He 
presented the greatest,' or ' raised the highest torch.' 

^Hf^aXa was a festival at Argos, in honor of jTuno, 'Hgara, 
who was the protectress of the city, and called "-^ip^. juniT^' 
There were two processions, one composed of men in 
armor, and- the other of persons in civic (\ress, before 
which went the priestesses of Juno, drawn in a charioti 
by two white oxen. A hundred oxen were sacrificed at 
this festival, and distributed among ^he people : hence 
it was frequently called ' ExatofiSoia, 

0eafioq>6Qta was a festival in honor of Ceres, sur-Jf'T*'' 
named Gea/Mxpdgog, ' the lawgiver,' because she was the u ^Vrm 
first that taught mankind the use of laws. It was cele-^*"^' 
brated with great pomp and devotion at Athens, by 
free-born Athenian women, who were dressed in white, 
to denote their spotless innocence. They were assisted 
by a priest, called (TT6(pavoif6gog, from his * wearing a 
crown ' during the solemnities ; and by certain virgins, 
who were strictly confined and maintained at the pub- 
lic charge in a place called 9e(Tfiog)0Qtiovi Three days 
at least were spent in preparing for this festival. On 
the eleventh of the month /IvavsipK&v, * October,* the 
women carried upon their heads the books which con- 
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atEieu«?i. *^'"®^ ^® '*^s, and went to Eleusis, where the cere- 
* mony was observed : hence this day was called &podog, 
* the aapent.' On the fourteenth the solemnity began, 
and lasted till the seventeenth. 
Mysteries ' Ogipixal TeXearal were mysteries, or certain rites of 
pheui initiation, which Orpheus introduced into Greece, and 
into which some, from a superstitious reverence, were 
re-initiated at the end of every month ; it being consid- 
ered necessary by the Athenians to be acquainted with 
these mysteries, as well as the Eleusinian, in order to 
'03*«ca- obtain an abode with the blessed in the future world. 
aru?. I'be persons who presided at the initiations of the 

*OQq)ixal jeleaTat, were called ^ OQq)BfaxeXBUTttt, 
•o«'x«^rf- ^0(Txoq>6Qia, or ' festival of branches,' was so called 
'"*' from their carrying in procession branches, to ^hich 
bunches of grapes, termed ficr/at, were suspended, 
institated This festival was instituted by Theseus, in commemo- 
seul***" ration of his return from Crete. 

navadih Uava&i^vaia was an Athenian festival in honor of 

inhoDorof^inci'va, the protectress of Athens. It was instituted 

Minerva, in the earliest ages, and revived by Theseus in memory 

of the union of all the people of Attica. There were two 

Tho solemnities of this name ; — the greater (fiey&Xa)^ which 

^he fess- was celebrated every five years, and the lesser (/**x^a), 

wiich w^ich was celebrated every year. In the latter were 

wore ra- three games, managed by ten presidents. On the first day 

naitS"*" ^^^^^ wc'c foot-races and horse-races. On the second, 

andmusi- there was a gymnastic exercise [sT^avSQlag dycA^), in 

tests?"' which young men strove for the prize in wrestling. On 

the third, there were musical entertainments, instituted 

by Pericles, in which the performers vied with each 

"^reater ^}^^^' ^" ^^^ greater Panathenaea most of the same 

observed rites and ceremonies were observed, but with far greater 

pomp.""*** P^'^P *"^ magnificence. A procession, composed of 

different classes of the citizens, crowned with chaplets 

of flowers, marched through the city. Among the 

number were old men, of venerable appearance, bear- 

The K>. '"^ branches of olive ; middle-aged men, clad in military 

costiorT costume ; young men who sang hymns in honor of the 

splendid, goddess ; and girls clad in white, from the very first 

families of Athens. These were followed by musicians, 

and rhapsodists who sang the poems of Homer. Next 

came a ship which was put in motion by concealed 
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machinery. From this was suspended the sacre^d ninlog, The •»- 
or ' garment ' of Minerva, which was worked by a cer- vinXos* 
tain number of young girls, and on which were repre- 
sented, in embroidery, the victories of Minerva over the 
giants. Hence men of great courage were called ^$ioi 
ninlov^ ' worthy of being portrayed on the peplus of 
Minerva.' The festival was closed with sumptuous Saeriflca^ 
sacrifices, the victims of which were distributed among 
the people. ' 

Ilvayiipia was an Athenian festival celebrated in Uvavi- 
memory of, the return of Theseus from the island of ^*"* 
Crete. It was so called &n6 rod etpeiv n<>ava^ ' from 
boiling pulse,' because, on the last day of the returning 
voyage, Theseus andrhis companions made their repast ' 
upon boiled pulse^ which was all that they had left of 
their provisions. 



PART VI. 



EXERCISES, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE 
GREEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 



RUNNING. 



The five 
exercises 
called. 



$Xoy. 



or run- 
ning J 
in hi^h 
estioifr- 
tion. 

The 

JlT&itOV, 



AtavXof. 



ASXixof. 
'OirXf- 

T7IS, 



There were five principal exercises practised in the 
Grecian games, which were Running (dgd/^og); the 
Discus or Quoit {d.'axog); Leaping {aXfia); Boxing 
(7n>y/<TJ) ; and Wrestling (ndlTj), These five gymnas- 
tic exercises were called by the general name of Uh'- 
ra&kov,' the five exercises.' Some place the contest of 
the Javelin {^itf/tg or dx^vTiof) in the place of Boxing. 

Jgdfiog, « running,* was in the highest estimation 
among the Greeks. It was considered a distinguished 
excellence in a warrior, as it served him both for attack 
and retreat. Hence Achilles was called nddag cbxtJ^, 
' swift of foot.' This exercise was performed upon a 
piece of ground called GT&dioVy * the stadium,' which 
was of the same extent with the measure of that name, 
measuring one hundred and twenty-five paces. It was 
also called aitX6g. The race was divided into four parts. 
First, the arddiop, or the simply running to the goal, 
one hundred and twenty-five paces. Second, the diav^ 
log^ in which the course was doubled, or run twice over, 
that is, in going to, and in returning from the goak 
Third, the ddXixog, or space of seven stadia. Fourth, 
the 67iXlTi]g^ in which the contenders ran in armor. 
From these several races are derived the names given 
to the several runners. Those who ran over the ground 
once were called uittdiodq6fioi • those who ran twice over 
it, ^itti'Ao5()6,Mot • those who ran seven 'times, doUxoS^d- 
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/io« * and those who ran armed, 6nXiTodQ6fioi, The sta- Two 
dium had two boundaries; the one where the course be- JjU^** 
gan, called 5<jp£a*g, ^aXSlg, or ygafifn^, 'starting-place;' 
the other where it tenninated, called liXog, zigfia, ^xga 
yqafifjtri^ or ffxo7r<i?, ' the end/ * goal/ or * limit.' Many 
combatants ran at once on the stadium, and were called 
ol a<)vdqofiot^ dvilnaXot, &c He who endeaTored to 
overtake his rival was said dtfhxeii^, <to pursue.' He 
who first reached the goal, received a prize of small The re- 
value, called &d^loy,' and ^qaSelov^ which were common- ^" 
ly crowns of olive or pine. These crowns, however, 
were given to the successful competitors in other exer- 
cises, as well as in that of running. They who were 
lefl behind in the race, and. therefore failed in gaining 
the reward, were said ^axeqeiv ^ xaxaleLneax^ai^ * to fail/ 
* to be left behind.' 

Horse-races were performed by single horses, called Horw-m- 
xiXrjTeg • and also by two horses, each of which the rider 
led alternately, leaping upon the back of the other 
with surprising agility. These men were called dva^ci- 'Ava^d- 
rnti. Races were also performed by chariots, which '^***' 
were drawn by two, three, fo^r, or more horses. Some- 
times the chariots were driven twelve times over the 
hippodrome, whence the phrase xB&qlnnov dvottdexadgd" 
iwiy * four-horse chariots that had twelve times run the 
course.' The skill of the charioteer was exhibited 
most in avoiding the goals (vixraai), in which if he fail- 
ed, he overturned the chariot, which was dangerous as 
well as disgraceful. These chariot-races were very The ipec- 
splendid, and had a most irhposing effect. The wch-**{*J^.^ 
ness of the equipages, the neighing of the steeds, the 
cries of the charioteers, and the shouts of s^lause 
from a vast concourse of spectators, altogether made a 
most animating spectacle. It was not necessary for the 
owners of the chariots to drive themselves. Kings, 
and the most wealthy private citizens, often sent many 
chariots to the Olympic games, which were driven by 
charioteers who had been long in training for the 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DISCU§I OR QUOIT. 

AteKos The /flaxo;^ or * quoit' (called aJso adlog), was a 
or auott. jjj^gg ^£ j,.Qu^ about three inches thick, of a roundish 
shape, and polished surface. It seems to have derived 
its name dTtd rem dtaxeiv^ which was an old word for 
dlxetv, * to Cast,* because it was launched into the air. 
It had a hole in the centre, through which was put a 
thong, called xal(odiov^ by means of which it was thrown. 

Ee who contended in this exercise was caJled SiaxoGd- 
g, * a quoit-player.' The difference hetween the diuxog 
X6\os. and the (rdXog, is, that the former was a piece of iron 
made expressly for the purpose, while the latter was 
any rough iron mass, without artificial workmanship. 
This healthful exercise of throwing the disc among 
the Greeks, is said to have been invented' by the Lace- 
demonians. It differed chiefly from modern quoit- 
ing, in being a trial of bodily strength rather than o( 
skill. The combatants did not iendeavor to strike a 
given mark, but merely to throw beyond their competi- 
tors, all of whom used the same disc, which in Homer 
is assigned as the prize of the conqueror. 



CHAPTER III. 

LEAPING. 



'AXiia, "u^kfitt, * Leaping ' (from the verb SXlsaS-m)^ was sorae- 
©r eapiiif. jjjjj^g performed with the hands empty, and sometimes 
with weights of lead or stone, called <ilr^^g. These 
Weigiiu weights were either carried in their hands, or placed 
****• upon their shoulders, or fastened upon their feet. Most 
generally, however, they were thrown forward by the 
natural motion of the arms in jumping, and thus ena- 
bled the competitors to leap farther than they could 
without them. The place from which ^hey leaped was 
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called ^ax-fiq' the place to which they leaped, axd/jfin^BarHp. 
from the verb ax&njm^ ' to dig,' because it was mark- 
ed by digging the earth. Hence arose the proverb 
nt^day {meQ ju iaxufifiiva, * to leap beyond the mark/ 
which was applied to an extravagant person. The 
Bpace of ground to be leaped over was called xay^v. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BOXING. 



ITvyfi-fi^ or nvynix^, was the exercise of ' Boxing.' n»y^if, 
The combatant was called mfixziy?, or nvyfju&xog. The " *^"^* 
root of these words is the adverb yr{»|, to fight * with 
one's fist.' At first the boxers used only their fists; 
afterwards they used the cestus {if^&s), which was aTheee»- 
thong made from the hide of an ox, filled with a mass *"** 
of lead, iron, or other metal, and bound round the arm. 
At first the cestus was short, and reached no higher 
than the wrist; but it was afterwards enlarged, and 
extended to the elbow, and sometimes to the shoulder, 
being used both for attack and defence. Of all the ^j^J^ 
exercises (excepting perhaps the nayxq&jiov)^ this was ""'"" "" 
the most severe. It was not an unusual thing for a 
combatant to be carried off dead from the ground, and 
seldom did any one gain a victory without paying for it 
with the loss of an eye, or the severe maiming of some 
part of the body. Their chief aim was to disfigure the 
face ; hence bruises on the face occasioned by blows were 
called inihnia. He who yielded the victory to his an- 
tagonist acknowledged his defeat either by his voice, 
by letting his weary arms fall, or by sinking to the 
ground. 

12 
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CHAPTER V. 

WBESTUNG. 

ndXn, Wrestling (n^ij) was the most ancient of the e\ 

uiij!**^ ercises, and was sometimes called xara^Xi/Tixtj, because 

the combatants endeavored to throw each other down. 

It was performed in the Xystus (Zvardg), or covered 

portico. The names of the candidates for the prize 

Anorting were first read over by the herald. Then a silver urn 

^^ was brought forward containing a number of balls 

**"^* equal to that of the combatants. ' The same letter was 

inscribed on two balls, and those who drew the same 

letter were matched together. If the number was odd, 

he who drew the odd ball was obliged to contend with 

those of the others who proved to be the conquerors. 

Prepan. The Competitors first anointed their bodies with oil, 

ih^*^ to give a suppleness to their limbs; and then rolled 

•<**• themselves in fine sand.* Several matches went on at 

the same time. To obtain the victory^ it was necessary 

for one to throw his adversary twice, and to renew the 

combat three times. Hence jQiaQ&^at and dnorgtaQd^at 

signified ' to conquer/ If a wrestler who was thrown 

pulled his adversary down with him, they were obliged 

to grapple together upon the ground, until one of them, 

getting uppermost, constrained his adversary to yield 

the victory. The conquered acknowledged his defeat 

with his voice, or by holding up his finger : hence 

duxivh)^ Ccpajelyaa&a^ signifies 'to yield to victory;' 

and ^fge ddxTvloVf * Raise your finger,' was a proverbial 

expression for ' Confess you are conquered.' 

J^ There were two kinds of wrestling; one called d^&la 

-wrertHng. TidXrj^ or df^&oTidXrj , in which the combatants stood, and 

wrestled on their feet ; the other, dvaxXivontiX^, in which 

they voluntarily threw themselves down, and contended 

rolling on the ground. The ITayxgdiiov^f « Pancratium,' 



* In allosion to this practice the expression vtxav hxoyirl is used 
bjr ancient writers when speaking of those who obtained the prize 
without a competitor, and therefore had no need to undergo thia 
preparation. 

t From jiav and xQaittv^ *■ to conquer by any means.' 
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was a contest which comprised both boxing and wres- 
tling. For, as the boxer could only strike his adversary, 
and was not allowed to trip him or throw him to the 
ground, so the wrestler was not allowed to give his 
antagonist any blows. But the 'pancratiast' was per- 
mitted to gain the victory over his adversary in any 
manner he might be able. This was the roughest and 
most dangerous of all the exercises. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE OLYMPIC GAMES* 



There were four public and solemn games in'A^»'^« 
Greece, which were peculiarly termed '^Y&veg le^l, 
* Sacred games,' pardy because they were instituted in 
honor of the gods, or of deified heroes, and were al- 
ways opened and closed with sacrifices. They were 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemeap, and the Isth- 
mian games, which differed from each other chiefly by 
the places where they were celebrated, the ceremonies 
and exercises in each being nearly the same. Of all 
these the Olympic were the most renowned, and a prize 
obtained at them was considered as the greatest honor. 

These games were celebrated once every four years ^jSJ^JJI^^ 
at Olympia, a place situated upon the beautiful banks every 
of the' river Alpheus, about thirty miles from the city of *^"' y^""* 
Elis, in the district of the same name in Peloponne- 
sus. It is said that they were originally instituted by 
Hercules ; but after they had for a long time been dis- 
continued, they were revived in the age of Lycurgus, 
and at his advice, by IphYtus, sovereign of the district EataWwh- 
iff Elis. This prince, seeing his country exposed toiphitu*. 
the continual incursions of the neighboring states, and 
feeling that he was too weak to repel the intruders by 
arms, conceived the design of guarding and protecting 
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his territories by the strongest of all barriers in those 
agesy religious superstition. To effect this object he 
obtained from the Oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, a com- 
mand that the games should be revived in honor of 
Eieam Jupitor, Conferring upon the Eleans the exclusive right 
fy manT*" ®^ managing them, and denouncing the indignation of 
ag^ the god against any who should disturb the peace or 
****"• injure the property of that people. In consequence of 
this command of the Oracle, joined to the influence of 
Lycurgus, the friend of Iphitus, the Olympic games 
were established 408 years after the Trojan war, and 
B. c. 776. about 776 years before Christ, from which period the < 

number of Olympiads is reckoned. 
Lasted The games commenced on the eleventh of the month 
five days. 'Exaiofi^ai(by, < July,' and lasted five days. They open- 
ed on the previous evening with sacrifices offered up 
on the altars erected to difi*erent deities. These sacri- 
fices lasted till midnight, when roost of those present 
repaired to the course, to take their places, the better to 
enjoy the spectacle of the games, which were to com- 
mence at daybreak. The course was divided into two 
Stadium parts, the stadium and the hippodrome. The former 
SwDef***^ was about six hundred feet long, and was appropriated 
to the foot-races and most of the combats. The latter 
was six hundred feet broad, and twelve hundred long, 
and was devoted exclusively to chariot-racing. There 
was no general rule rigidly observed in the order of the 
combats. Usually, however, the morning was devoted 
to the lighter, and the afternoon to the more violent 
exercises, such as wrestling, boxing, &c. 
Judges The judges who presided over the games, who awarded 
b** ufr*** *^® prizes, and who had power to punish with scourg- 
liieani ; iug all who Were guilty of any irregularity or unfairness, 
were always appointed from the Eleans, as their right 
to direct the games was universally acknowledged. 
They were called diUtM, who were the same as the 
^a^do<p6Qoi, or ga^dovxoi, * lictors,* in the other states of 
Eight in Greece. They were eight in number, one being taken 
number. ffQ^ ^^ch tribe. The chief of these was called d^w* 
rdQxijg, * the president.' The superintendence of these 
games was so very important to the Eleans, that the 
judges observed the strictest impartiality in the dis- 
charge of their duty. They formed no connection with 
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any of the candidates, received no letters of recom- 
mendation, and took a most solemn oath that, in award- 
ing the prizes, they would be governed solely by a re- 
gard to justice. The competitors, also, before theyoaibof 
commenced, took an oath upon the altar of Jupiter, ^*JiJ2Iir 
that they had exercised ten months at the combats in 
which they were about to engage, that they would con- 
duct honorably, and employ no unfair means to gain the 
victory. Besides this, the moral characters of those who Their 
were about to engage were always carefully inquired ^^US^Sl*" 
into. Before the games commenced, the herald ledeo<x** 
each of the competitors through the crowd of specta- 
tors^ and demanded if any one knew any thing against 
him. As there were persons from all parts of Greece, 
to some of whom every candidate must have been 
known, it rarely happened that persons of a suspi- 
cious character dared to expose themselves to such a 
scrutiny. 

For some time afler the revival of these games, the The fboi- 
foot-race was the only exercise performed at Olympia. Snored!* 
As this was the most ancient of the games, a victory in 
it was esteemed the most honorable^ and the conqueror 
had the right of giving his name to the Olympiad ; and 
so familiar were the Greeks with the names of aJl the 
conquerors, from the very first establishment of the 
games, that the historians frequently, in fixing the date 
of any event, mention the Olympiad by simply giving 
the name of the person who obtained the prize in the 
foot-race. This exercise, however, was soon considered 
as too simple, and after the death of Iphitus, all the 
other exercises, which are described in the preceding 
chapters, were introduced. It was not allowable for'^^J'J'^^ 
any woman to be present at the games, except the lowed to 
priestesses of Ceres, who remained in a temple built ^^f **' 
for them, near the stadium. If any other females were 
found there, they were thrown headlong from the sum- 
mit of a rock. ' 

These games were not devoted exclusively to contests The festi- 
of physical power. They were intellectual as well as Jlrti^SI? 
gymnastic festivals, and did as much to stimulate the teiiectuai. 
genius of the Greeks, as to excite in them a generous 
emulation to excel in feats of strength. Here the poets, 
and orators, and historians assembled to recite their 
12 * 
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productions, and here, in the presence of the surround- 
ing multitude, were the prizes awarded to them. These 
prizes were simply wreaths of wild olive, termed xdiivog. 
The pri. The rewards were designedly made of small value in 
■Sedlf themselves, in order that the competitors might be 
simple, stimulated by hopes of fame and glory, which indeed 
always attended those who were victorious. On their 
return home, they rode in a triumphal ' chariot into the 
city, a part of the walls being thrown down to give them 
admittance. Neither did. their honors terminate in 
themselves, but were extended to their parents, to their 
relations, and to the city which gave them birth. 
Influence The influence of these games upon the character of 
oijropic the Greeks, in developing the genius and drawing forth 
the resources of the country ; in producing a degree of 
harmony among the several states ; and in elevating the 
whole condition of society, was of the most beneficial 
nature. The climate of the Greeks was mild, and 
tended rather to enervate their physical powers. These 
games, however, by conferring the highest honors upon 
those who excelled in contests of strength, served to in- 
fuse throughout Greece an ambition for superiority 
in athletic exercises, and consequently insured that 
unremitted practice in them, by which alone the com- 
petitors could hope for success. To this may, in part, 
rSdie^! ^® attributed^ the unrivalled valor and strength of the 
Grecian soldiery. To those who had trained them- 
selves for many years for the severe exercises at Olym- 
pia, the hardships of the camp would appear as nothing ; 
and it would require no uncommon strength of nerve 
for those to face an enemy, who, without the excited 
and hostiliB feelings of war, could calmly enter upon 
the stadium, and engage in contests, of which great 
bodily injury was generally, and death of\en, the conse- 
Effecti quence. That these festivals had an effect in improv- 
earajry? ing the Condition and increasing the number of the 
Grecian cavalry, is evident from the smallness and weak 
condition of this part of their land-force, before the 
introduction of the chariot-races, and the rapid increase 
and great improvement of it afler that time. Indeed, 
how could it have been otherwise, since every year 
more than a hundred chariots entered for the prize, 
the horses of which had been in constant training for 
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the ten previous months. But besides the good effects 'nfl-'nc* 

i* % .. . , ... Jr n y ID destroy*- « 

of these games in improving the mihtary force of the ing sec- 
Greeks, they also tended to destroy all sectional feelings fee"!^. 
of hostility between the several states, and to keep alive 
those of mutual confidence and regard. Where so 
many persons met together from evei'y part of Greece, 
it must have had an effect to appease the jealousies, and 
lessen the prejudices, which the several states may have 
entertained towards each other. They saw, too, that 
as they spoke a common language, so they were descend- 
ed from a common origin, and linked together by a 
common interest ; and that their great strength con- 
sisted in union ; so that if^ notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of these games, the disputes of many of the 
states terminated in open hostilities, we may judge 
what and how great would have been the contentions, 
had there not been some institution of this kind, tend- 
ing to check hostile feelings. In no way, however, ^"''"•jc* 
were these games more beneficial than in inspiring a^teratura 
literary spirit, and diffusing literary information Thith- GrJJki. 
er writers in every department of literature repaired to 
rehearse their productions to the assembled multitude, 
who listened to the contests of mind with mind, with the 
most intense interest, as well as the greatest profit. For 
in those ages, when all books were written, copies were 
multiplied with great labor, and the expense and diffi- 
culty of procuring them were great. But the reading 
of a work before so large a multitude made it immedi- 
ately and extensively known, and gave to the . author a 
wide-spread fame. Hence we find that Herodotus, 
Euripides, Isocrates, Pindar, and many other distin- 
guished men of Greece, obtained prizes at Olympia foj 
excelling rp contests of mental power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PTTHIAN GAMES. 

Pythian The Pythian Games were celebrated in honor of 
Games in Apollo, at Delphi, called also iTv^oS, whence the name 
Apollo, is derived. The general opinion was that Apollo hino- 
self instituted them, after he had overcome the serpent 
Python. At first they were celebrated every nine years ; 
hence that period was called IweajrjQlg, But aflerwards 
they were observed every five years, which period was 
called nevTaeTTjgls* 
At first, It is probable that, originally, these games consisted 
J^^J^only of musical contests, in which he obtained the prize 
oonteato. who sang best the praises of Apollo. This prize 
was at first either gold or silver, or something of value ; 
but it was aflerwards changed to garlands of laurel. 
In process of time, they introduced the various athletic 
exercises, chariot-races, d^c, which were practised at 
the Olympic games; and also contests in history, rhet- 
oric, poetry, and the fine arts. 
The songs The sougs at these games were generally accompa- 
at them, jjig^j ^itjj tjjg harp, and hence they were called xih-u^ 
gadla. They also sung the ITv&ixol rdfio^^ 'Pythian 
• measures,' to which dances were ah accompaniment, 
consisted These songs consisted of five parts, in which the battle 
parJ.* and the victory of Apollo over the Python were repre- 
sented : 1. &vdxQov(ng, * the preparation for the fight ; * 
2. difiTTBtga, t ' the first essay towards it ; ' 3. xaTuxeXev^ 
(T/iidg, * the action itself,' and the god's * exhortation ' 
to himself to be courageous ; ' 4. fufxSoi xal ddtxjvloi^ 
' the iambic and dactylic measures,' which were in- 
sulting sarcasms of Apollo over the vanquished serpent ; 
5. (H)qiyyF.g^ the representations of the * hisses' of the 
The dying Python. Sometimes they danced to the sound 
dance, ^f jjjg jy,.g^ ^^j ^Yieii the dance was divided into five 
parts : 1. nslqa^ * the preparation ; ' 2. xaTaxeXevafidg^ 
' the challenge ; ' 3. ia/nSixdg, * the fight,* from • iambic * 

• From rrjQsiv, * to observe,* and trof, * a year.* 
t Contracted for avantiqa. 
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verses which express passion and rage ; 4. OTtoi^deXog,^ 
*the celebration ' of the victory ; 5. MaTax6Q6vaig, the 
representation of Apollo's ' Dancing ' after the victory. 
At one period flutes were introduced, and the songs 
upon them were called aidXadlat. These gan^es were 
celebrated on the sixth of the Athenian month Sagyj^^ 
X^hv, * May.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEMEAN GAMES. 



The Nemean games derived their name from Nemea, Nemean 
a city and sacred grove of Argolis, in the north-eastern MwTiited 
part of Peloponnesus. They were celebrated every third ** Nomca. 
year, on the twelfth of the month JBorjd^fJu(bv, * Septem- 
ber.' The exercises consisted in chariot-races, and the 
several parts of the nivxa^lov. The, presidents were 
chosen from Corinth, Argos and Cfeonae : generally, 
however, the Argives presided. These games are said 
by some to have been instituted in memorv of the death 
of Archem6rus,f and, as funeral solemnities, were call- 
ed dySyfiff imT&q)ioi: Others, however, say that they 
were instituted by Hercules, after his victory over the inaguite* 
Nemean lion, in honor of Jupiter. At first the victors li. ***** 
were crowned with a wreath of olive, but afterwards 
with parsley. 



Chapter ix. 

THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 



The Isthmian Games derive their name from theisthmiaa 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corin-^*™®*- 
thian Isthmus, the neck of land that joins the Pelo- 

• From anivdsivj * to offer a libation.' 
f See Class. Diet. art. ArchemHrus. 
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ponnesus with the continent. They were held near 

the temple of Isthmian Neptune, surrounded by a thick 

grove of pine trees, consecrated to that god. They 

in*iS?or* were instituted in honor of Palaemon, ^il of Athftmas, 

ofPai»- king of Thebes; and Juno, who Cast herself with 

mon. Palaemon into the sea; afterwards they were mucli 

altered and enlarged by Theseus, in honor of Neptune. 

^^?"? •* The Eleans were the only people in Greece who were 

not aamic- !•« i ***. ^ 

ted to not admitted to these games, m consequence of a 

****"• dreadful execration denounced against them, if they 
ever should be present. They were celebrated every 
three years, and were therefore called TQierijg^xoi. The 
contests were the same as in the other sacred games. 
The prize, at first, was a crown of pine; afterwards, of 
dry parsley ; at length the crown of pine was resumed. 
The presidents were chosen both from Corinth and 
Sicj^on. These games were held in great veneration, 

cooiecn- on accouttt of their antiquity, and the deity (Neptune) 

Neptane. to whom they were cionseorat^d. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS. 



ThefpU Thespis, who flourished more than five hundred 
der of"the years before Christ, may be said to be the founder of 
Theatre the Grecian Theatre. His performances, however, were 
as rude as the scene of their exhibition was erratic. 
The audience crowded around his dramatic wain, 
without any provision being made for their comfort and 
accommodation. When the drama became more re- 
fined, its exhibitions were stationary, and a theatre of 
wood was erected. To form an accurate conception of 
the Athenian Theatre, as it was in the days of Peri- 
cles, is now scarcely practicable. From accounts, 
however, which have been left us by Vitruvius, the ar- 
chitect of Augustus, together with some well-preserved 
remains lately discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
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sufficient can be gathered to give us a tcderably distinct 
idea of an ancient Greek Theatre.* 

If, whcD we see the word &iaTgov^ * theatre/ in the ^^^'^^ 
Greek writers, we revert immediately to the structures the m!** 
among us which bear the same name, our views will be moSem*^ 
totally incorrect. In reading the Greek dramas, there- tbeatm. 
fore, we must refer them to the places in which they 
were exhibited, in order to feel their full power, and 
even to upderstaud many of their passages. The Theatre 
theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, and their Id. ^^^^'' 
plays were always represented in broad daylight, and 
in the open air. Such an arrangement would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to us; but the Greeks were 
accustomed to exposure. From the mildness of their 
climate, they lived much more in the open air than we- 
do ; aild they transacted in public places much that 
with us is usually transacted in our homes. If a storm 
or sudden shower of rain came on, the play was inter- 
rupted ; but they preferred to put up with such an acci- 
dental inconvenience, rather than to have all the cheer- 
fulness of a religious and popular festival destroyed, by 
being shut up in a close building. 

The theatres of the ancients were constructed on a Theatres 
colossal scale when compared with the 8m^JIness of ^^^ '^** 
ours ; parity in order to be able to contain the assem- 
bled people, together with the strangers flocking to the 
festivals, and partly because, in this particular also, they 
suited the majesty of the pieces represented in them, 
which could be viewed only at a respectful distance. 
In shape they were semicircular. The seats of thesemicii- 
spectators consisted of benches, which rose in propor- '^"'"' 
tion to their distance behind the semicircle of the or- 
chestroy so that almost all could see with equal conve- 
nience. The loss of effect caused by distance was almost 
made up for by the different methods of artificially 
strengthening what wa^ represented to the eye and to 
the ear. This was done by means of masks, which ?*«a°« .*<>' 
gave great additional force to the voice ; and by bus- the'^w-* 
kins, which added much to the height of the actors. aSo™.***' 
The lowest bench of the amphitheatre was considerably 
elevated above the orchestra, and the stage was situated 

* See the plan. 
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at an equal elevation opposite to it. The semicircle of 
the orchestra contained no spectators, 
etafe. The * Stage ' (loyBlov, and in Latin puljjc^tum) con- 

PLAN OF A GREEK THEATRE. 




EXPLANATION OP THE PLAN. 

0, 'OQ/#/'(TTpa. '^, Qv^iiXrj. Xf Aoyttov. n, lI^oaxt]viov. 

"A J A, A. The corridor, or broad aisle, on a lev6l with the sum- 
mit of the acclivity, upon which are arranged the semicircular 
rows of seats, C, Cf, C. 

B, B, B. The corridor, which intersects tlie cunei ^ of seats 
formed by the st^rs, d, d, d, 

df d, d. The stairs which branch off from the orchestra. 

e. The main entrance in the back wall of the scene. 

/, g. The two side entrances. 

i. The entrance upon the Aoyctor, for those coming from the 
city. 

n. The entrance upon the XoyBiov, for those coming from the 
country. 

H. The room behind the tiqooxijviov, where the murders, &c. 
were supposed to take place, which were only intimated to the 
audience by the cries from within, or the narration of some actor. 

fi»,m. Passages on a level with the orchestra, which were the 
common entrances into the theatre. 

* Cunei, vedgts^ from the Latin cuneiu, a wedge. The 01et of seats received 
this name from their shape, being broad at the extremity, or circumference of 
the semicircle, and becoming narrower aa they approached the centre, or or- 
chestra. 
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siflted of a strip which jextended from one side of the 
front projection of the building to the other, and was 
far from being deep in proportion to its breadth. The 
actors, or those who spoke, gei^eraUy stood in the mid- 
dle of this. The * Scene' (<^x»?»'^), or the place where sceoe. 
were represented paintings f^nd objects that corre- 
sponded with the piece perforined, was behind the cen- 
tre, the i^ce which it inclosed being called the * prosce- 
niam ' {nffoaxi^Mioy), There were machines for raising UpoaKn- 
and lowering different scenes. Tragic, comic, and sa- *"""• 
tiric pieces, had each their appropriate representations. 
The Thymele {^vfUXrj) was a high place in front Bv/iiA^. 
of the orchestra, next to the stage, and of the same 
height with it, with ^ps leading up to it from the or- 
chestra. This was the place where the chorus assem- 
' bled when it was not singing, but was a spectator of the 
action, and a participant in it. The leader of the cho- 
rus, during the play, placed himself on the summit of the 
Thymele, in order to see what was happening on the 
stage, and to speak with the persons who were upon it. 
For though the chorus performed its songs in common, 
yet when it took a part in the dialogue, one person was 
spokesman for the rest. 

Originally no money was demanded for admission Aadienee 
into the theatre, which was built at the public expense, iio^'ong- 
and therefore open to every individual. But the conse- jn«^*7 ««- 
quent crowding and quarrelling fcwr places was so great, 
that a law was passed fixing the entrance price, at one 
drachm for each person. This, Pericles, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the commonalty, reduced to two 
oboli, and had a decree passed that the magistrates ^ 
should furnish, out of the public fundsj these two oboli 
to every applicant. The fund thus appropriated was 
called theorica; and a decree was passed making it Theories, 
death to any one who should propose in the assembly 
of the people to appropriate the theoric fund to meet 
the expenses of the state in time of war. The entrance 
money went to the architect (d^/iT^yiwy), who probably 
engaged to keep the theatre in repair, and furnish the 
machinery. 

The spectators hastened to the theatre at dawn of J^^g^jn. 
day,* to secure the best -places, as the performances meneed in 
commenced very early. During the exhibition the ii,|. """" 
13 
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people regaled theraselres with wine and sweetmeats. 
The richer part of the audience had cushions placed 
on marhle benches for their accommodation. The 
number of spectators in the Athenian theatre amounted, 
oftentimes, to thirty thousand. They were accustomed 
to express their opinions of the piece and actors, without 
any restraint; and so violent were they, at times, in 
their manifestations of displeasure, as to drive the per- 
formers from the stage. This audience was generally 
composed of men. In tragic performances, however, it 
appears that females were present. 
Actow. The number of actors (inoxQiral)* which appeared 

on the stage at any one time, was three. They took 
every pains to attain perfection in their art. In order 
to acquire muscular energy and pliancy, they frequented 
the palaestra, and to give strength and clearness to their 
voice, they observed a rigid diet An eminent perform- 
er was eagerly sought after, and richly rewarded ; so 
that eminence in the histrionic profession seems to have 
been held in considerable estimation, in Athens at 
least. iEschylus thought it no degradation to appear on 
the stage as an actor; and Sophocles more than once 
Their played subordinate parts in his own dramas. As a 
generaiT" ^^J of men, however, the actors were loose and dissi- 
"*^' pated, and as such were regarded, with an unfavorable 

ey6 by the moralists and philosophers. 
Chorus ; In the days of Thespis, the chorus was the sole mat- 
thlTprl^Dci- ter of exhibition, and continued to be a very essential 
pal part, part of the drama, during the best days of the Greek 
Theatre. The splendor of the dresses, the music, the 
dancing, combined with the loftiest poetry, formed an 
entertainment peculiarly gratifying to the eye, ear, and 
Number of intellect of an Attic audience. The number of jifo^eu- 
ffTot'r o^rai was fixed by law at fifteen in tragedy and twenty- 
four in comedy. The situation which it always occu- 
pied was the orchestra, where it always took a part in 
jj^ ^ the action of the drama, joining in the dialogue through 
4>aios* the medium of its coryphaeus (xoQiupalog)^ or * leader of 

* So called from vnoxqlvea^aiy *to answer.* Subsequently, 
VTToicQtrf^gj * answerer,' ixom its being the name of a performer who 
assumed a feigned character on the stage, came to signify a man 
who assumed a feigned character in lus daily conduct, a ktjpfh- 
criU. 
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the choir.' Between the acts, the chorus poured forth 
hymns of supplication or thanksgiving to the gods; 
didactic odes upon the misfortunes of life, the instabili- 
ty of human affairs, and the excellence of virtue; or 
dirges upon the unhappy fate of some unfortunate per- 
, sonage ; the whole bein^ more or less interwoven with the 
course of the play. Whilst engaged in singing these 
choral strains to the accompaniment of flutes, the per- 
formers were also moving through dances in accordance 
with the measure of the music, passing during the 
* strophe' (o^r^o9>^), across the orchestra, from right to Srpo^«. 
lefl ; during the * antistrophe ' (dvnffT^cxptj), hack from 'Am- 
lefl to right ; and stopping, at the * epode ' (^ttci^tj), in fg^J^^J' 
front of the spectators. The choruses were all Gained ^^ '• 
with the greatest care during a length of time before 
the day of exhibition arrived, and were provided with 
the most sumptuous dresses and ornaments for their 
decoration. 

In the first ages of the drama, the rude performers scenic 
disguised their faces with wine-lees. ^Eschylus intro-^" "** 
duced the * mask * {Ttgdaamoy and ngwaoneXov). Masks » 
were differently constructed, so as to express every age, 
sex, country, condition, and complexion. Though they 
shut out from view the play of the features, which 
show so much the power of the actor, and afford so 
much gratification to the spectators, taken they can en- 
joy a near view, yet, i£ we bear in mind the immense 
size of the Grecian theatres, the objections to them will 
mostly vanish. For as the features and the passions of 
the actor could be more strongly marked, and seen at 
a much greater distance upon a mask, so he could be 
heard much farther, as there was an appendage to 
the mouth of the mask, which gave great additional 
strength to his voice. To heighten their stature, the 
tragic actors wore the xdi^ogyog, * buskin,' which was a 
kind of boot, with several layers of considerable, thick- 
ness under the sole. 
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PART vn. 

or TIME. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ATHENIAN CALENBAIl. 

We have already had occasion, in describing the festi- 
vals and sacred games of the Greeks, to mention their 
months and days ; and shall here proceed to explain fijlly 
their manner of computing time. It was divided into 
Atheniaa ycars, months, and days. The Athenians, whose year 
yew* IS chieflv followed by ancient authors, began their year 
on the nrst new moon after the summer solstice. It was 
diyided divided into twelve months, which contained thirty and 
tweire tweuty-niuo days alternately, so that the months of 
montiu thirty days always preceded those of twenty-nine. The 
months which contained thirty days were termed nXif^ 
QBig, * full,' and daxtttp&tvot, as * ending on the tenth 
day.' Those which consisted of twenty-nine days were 
called xotXo*, 'hollow,' 'deficient,' and ivaqj&tvot^ as 
' ending on the ninth day.' From this it may readily be 
perceived how imperfect was the knowledge of astrono- 
Very im-^J possessod by the Greeks. For as their year was 
perfect. lunar, and not solar, it consisted of eleven days less 
than the real time during which the sun' makes his 
annual circuit around the earth, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, during which the earth revolves in her orbit. 
Consequently in seventeen years the order of their 
months was completely changed, and festivals and 
sacrifices which were intended to take place in sum- 
mer occurred in the middle of winter. To remedy this. 
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Meton, an astronomer who flourished durmg the Pel- Metoa. 
oponnesian war, added seven months to every nine- 
teen years, by. inserting an intercalary month at the 
end of the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, six- 
teenth, and nineteenth year. 

The following are the names of the Grecian months, 
together with those of the corresponding Julian months, 
as near as they can be given.* As the first month of the 
Athenian year comprised but a few dayB of the latter part 
of our June, and the greater part of July, the latter month 
will be given as the corresponding one. The first 
month contained thirty days ; the second, twenty-nine ; 
the third, thirty ; and so on alternately. 

1. ^E7tatofA6at4iv^ * July ; ' so called from the great num- July, 
ber of 'hecatombs' which were usually sacrificed in 
this month. 

2. MeiaysiTvidiP^i 'August; ' so called from the sacri- August. 
fices which were then offered to Apollo MsTayelrvtog, 
because on this month the inhabitants of Melite left 
their island, and removed to Attica. 

3. BoffdQOfu(iy, * September ; ' which was so called from Septem. 
the festival Boridf^itia^ which see. ***'* 

4. nvttvetpK&yJi, * October ; ' so called because in this October. 
month, after the fruits of the year were gathered, feasts, 
were served up, the chief part of which consisted in 
boiled pulse. See the festival of this name, from which 
some think the name of the month was derived. 

5. MaifiaxTtjQi(&v, * November ; ' so called from Jupiter Novem- 
MaifidxTTjg^ ' the boisterous; ' because in this month the**®^' 
weather was very tempestuous. 

6. nocreide(&y^ • December ; ' in which month sacrifices Decem- 
were offered to IIoue$d(av, * Neptune,' as if it were called ^^' 

* Neptune's month.' 

7. rafirjUdiv, * January ; ' which was sacred to Juno January. 
r'«^TjA*o$,§ * the goddess of marriage.' 

8. 'Av^BuxrjQi^v^ * February ; ' which took its name February 
from the festival of the same name. 

* In this list Scaliger*s account has been followed, which, upon 
the whole, we believe the most correct. 
t Compounded of /cera, * from,* implying * change/ and yairv/a, 

* neighborhood ; * * a change of neighborhood or abode.* 

X Compounded of Tri/ova, * beans,* * pulse j * and 'ixptiv, * to boil.* 
§ From /uriior/ nuptial feasts.' 

13 • 
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Mafcb. 9. 'Elag)rf6oXi6y/^ * March ; * so Called from the festi- 
val 'Ehx<prj66lia^ which was Aacred to Diana 'ElafprjSdXog^ 

* the huntress/ because this was the month for hunting 
stags. 

Ai)rii. 10. Movyvxidff, * April ; ' In Which sacrifices were 

offered to Diana Movwxla, from the harbor of this name, 
in which she had a temple, 
icay. 11. 0a9yi7i*(6i',t 'May;* in which month sacrifices 

were offered for the ripening of the eartli's fruits. 
June. 12. 2:xt^go<poQK&y,Ji, * June ; ' so called from a festival 

of the same name celebrated in this month, in honor of 
Minerva. 
Monthi Every month was divided into t^'a dBX'^fisga^ « three 
into'^^three dccados of days ; * the first of which was called fir}rdg 
decadef. dL^x^fi^^ov^ OT ItTiafiivov^ * the decade of the .beginning ; ' 
the second, fir^vbg fiecrovvzog, * the decade of the middle ; ' 
and the third, firjpbg q)&lvovrog^ or navofUvov^ * the de- 
cade of the end.' The first day of the first decade 
was called veofirivtGi^ because it happened on the new 
moon ; the second, devtiga Icrruftivov • the third, rgirfj 
larafitipov^ and so On to dBxdtrj luxafiivov^ * the tenth day 
of the month.' The first day of the second decade, or 
the eleventh day, was called n^6xri fiBaovPtog^ * the first 
of the middle,' or ytgditj inl dixa^ < the first after ten ; ' 
the second, devii^a fieaoviftog, and soon to the twentieth 
day {elx&g), or the last day of the second decade. The 
first day of the third decade was called nq^ri ir^ elxd" 
di ' the second, devri^ in slxddi. The last day of the 
month was denominated by Soldn iftj xal vitx^ * the old 
and new,' as one part of the day belonged to the old, 
and the other to the new moon. But afler the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the last day of the month re- 
ceived from him the name of Jrjfifjrgt&g, 

* Compounded of iXacpog^ * a deer,' and /9u;AJlct»', < to strike.* 

* Deer-hunting month.' 

t From ^iqtiVf * to warm,' and y», * the earth.' 

t The themes of this are wiQftVj * to carry,* and axlgov, * a white 

canopy ' or * umbrella,' which ^as carried in the projcession of this 

festival. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE QLtBtPIO BRA. 

As most of the dates meDtiooed in the classies ha?e 
reference to the Olympic era, it will be well here to 
give some rules for calculating the correspondence he^ 
tween that ahd the Christian era. An Olympiad Lenstb of 
was a period of four years, at the end of which, or on J?ad.^*^" 
the first month of the fiflh year, the Olympic games 
were celebrated. Chronologists agree in reckoning 
downwards from the year when Coroebus ran in the 
foot-race, 776 years before Christ ; and in calling that 776. b. c. 
the first year of the first Olympiad. The first year of 
the second Olympiad, therefore, was on the fifth year 
after the commencement of the games ; the first year 
of the third, on the ninth ; the first of the fourth, on 
the thirteenth, or afler the completion of three Olympi- 
ads, or twelve full years. To ascertain, therefore, to what Rnifl «» 
year of the Christian era any given Olympiad corresponds, tin|" ^le 
multiply the number of the preceding Olympi^id by four, ^Jj"*^*" 
and add to the product the year of the given Olympiad 
minus one : then subtract this result from 776, and the 
remainder will be the corresponding year of our era. 

Example. Ol. xliii. 4, given, to find the correspond- 
ing year of the Christian era. 

*43 — 1 = 42 X 4 = 168 + 3 (or 4— l)zz:171. Then 
776 — 171 = 605. Therefore Ol. xliii. 4, is the same 
as B. C. 605. 

This will appear very plain by going back to the first 
Olympiads* On the first year of the second Olympiad, 
only one full Olympiad, that is, four years, had been 
completed. So on the second year of the Jifth Olympi- 
ad, only four Olympiads, and one year, that is, sevens 
tcep. years, had been completed ; which number we 
should take from 776, to find the year of our era. So christian 
in reckoning from the Christian to the Olympic era,®'*' 
the reverse of this rul^ holds. Afler subtracting the 
given year from 776, and dividing the remainder by 4, 
add to the quotient one for the current Olympiad, and 
one for the current year of it. 
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Example. B. C. 605 given, to find the Olympiad. 

776 — 605 = 171 4- 4 = 42.3. Now add one to 
the Olympiad, and one to the year, and it will make 
Ol. XLiii. 4, the year which corresponds to 605 B. C, as 
above.* 



• Thii rule for chan^ng any year of the Olympic to the Chris- 
tian era, has been drawn up, and inserted here in consequence of 
the errors which the author has observed in many biographies, 
chronological tables, and elsewhere. In the notes of Dalzel to 
the first volume of the Collectanea Greeca Majora, for instance, 
there are some errors, such as the following : 

On page 34. for B. C. 469, read B. G. 471, correapondiag to Ol. lxxtii. 2. 
«« « 33,' " B. C. 399, " B. C. 401, «« " Ol. xciv 4 

•* « 67, " B. C. 458, « B. C. 450, «« « Ol. lxicx. S 



PART VIII. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS 



CHAPTER I. 

LEVY, PAT, &C. OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The Grecian armies consisted of free citizens, whom Army 
the laws of their country obliged to appear in arms, ©ffree 
when they were summoned by a magistrate. Every ®*'**®"** 
freeman was supposed to be acquainted with the exer- 
cises of war, nor did his rank or station * exempt any 
individual from military service, between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty. It was only, however, on extraor- 
dinary occasions that the Athenians were require to 
serve after the age of forty-five ; and from eighteen to 
twenty they were not sent beyond the boundaries of At- 
tica. The Spartans were not usually sent to foreign wars 
until the age of thirty. The manner of levying troops Levying 
at Athens was this. When the people had determined *~**^ 
to engage in a military expedition, one of the generals 
appeared in the forum, attended by an officer who kept 
a register of the Athenians capable of bearing arms, 
and named those by whom he chose to be accompanied ; 
and every individual whom he mentioned was required 
to make instant preparation for his departure, and to 
serve in any rank which was assigned him. 

Citizens of eighteen years of age were obliged toPnWie 
enrol their names in a public register ; and hence * the '®^**' 
levy ' was called xatay^agyi^^ xortAXoyog, atgaroXoyla • and 
to make a levy, xatdloYor or xaraYQaq^iiv noieTaS-ai, As 

* With but one exception ; — the fanners of the public revenue 
were not required to do military* duty. 
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soon as the young soldier was enrolled, he took the mili- 
tary oath, when he was considered as a member of the 
commonwealth, and enjoyed all the privileges, and was 
Soidiera liable to all the duties of a citizen. Before the time 
^^heoT of Pericles, the soldiers maintained themselves at their 
•elves, in own expense. They deemed it a part of their duty to 
time*. fight in defence of their country ; and as the military 
expeditions in which they were engaged were generally 
of short duration, and undertaken for the sake of booty, 
they thought themselves amply recompensed by their 
Periciei share of the plunder. But Pericles, in order to gain 
pai?^ popularity, introduced the custom of paying soldiers 
**»"• at Athens. At first the foot-soldiers had two, and 
afterwards four oboli a day : hence reTQ{a66},av §:og 
was a proverbial ^expression for a soldier's life. The 
pay of the cavalry, termed xardaraor*^, was a drachm' 
a day. 



CHAPTER II. 

DIFFERENT SORTS OP SOLDIERS. 



Three Xh,e Grecian armies were composed of three differ- 

•oidters.° ent classes of soldiers. 1, 16 nsti^xdv, * the infantry ; * 
2. 16 ia dxr,fi(jLTWf, * the car-men,' those who fought 
on cars ; 3. 76 4<jp' ^nnbtv, * the cavalry.' The main 
body was the infantry, and it was in this that the strength 
of the Grecian armies chiefly consisted. 
Foot-8oi- The foot-soldiers were distinguished into three sorts, 
the <$7i^ir«*, the ifJtXo', and the nekjaaTocl. The ^TrAtra*, 
or * heavy-armed men,' were calculated for close fight. 
They wore heavy arra6r, and engaged with broad 
shields and long spears. They were composed of the 
bravest and most distinguished of the citizens, were 
arranged in.the centre, and formed the strength of the 
army. They were arranged, generally, sixteen deep, 
and were furnished with a pike twenty-one feet long. 
On a march, every soldier occupied the space of six 
feet; but on advancing towards an enemy, the ranks 
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clcMsedy and were not above a foot and a half distant ciombom 
from each other. The foremost five were the onlyra,jSu 
ranks whose pikes advanced before the army. In the 
other ranks, the soldiers, by supporting their pikes on 
the shoulders of those before them, formed a kind of 
rampart against the weapons dbcharged by the ene- 
my, occupied the places of those who fell, prevented 
any in the foremost lines from leaving the field, and 
pushed them on with so great a force and impetuosity, 
that troops arranged in a less solid form found it scarce- 
ly possible to resist them. It was on level ground that 
the dnliiuij or Grecian phalanx, were peculiarly for-Th« 
midable. In a broken country, it could act to but little armmL 
advantage ; and when attacked in the rear, it was liable 
to be thrown into confusion ; for their pikes were so 
long that they wheeled about with difficulty. The 
ipiXof^ or * light-armed men,' fought with arrows, darts, TheUght. 
and slings, and were placed either in the van, to begin 
the engagement, or on the wings, to gall the enemy's 
cavalry, and prevent their breaking in. In honor and 
dignity they were inferior to the * heavy-armed.' The 
nsliuatai^ or * targetiers,' were so called from the niXirj, Target 
* a small shield,' which they wore. They held a middle 
rank between the o.-ilinu and the ipdol, and were 
usually stationed on the wings. 

The custom of fighting on cars^seems to have been^® 
more ancient among the Greeks tlian that of fighting 
on horseback. Most of their chariots of war were 
drawn by two horses coupled together.* To these they 
sometimes added a third, which took the lead and gov- 
erned the reins, and hence was called cTei.Q(x(p6qog^ Ttagd" 
aeiQog, naQjloQog, and the rein, Tnxgrjoufa, Every chari- 
ot had two men, and was therefore called dlq>Qog (for Each 
d:(pooog). One of these was the charioteer or reinsman had"two 
(^yloxog), who, in strength and valor, was inferior to the™®^* 
other, the warrior {naqiuS&iiig),i who directed him where 
to drive. When the warrior encountered the enemy in 
close fight, he alighted from the car. There were also 
chariots * armed with scythes,' dQSTtavrjipdQoi, with which ^^fj"" 
whole ranks of soldiers were cut down. ^ • •"' ^•^ 

* Some, however, were drawn by four horses. 

t So called because he ' rode by the. side ' of the driver. 
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TheeaTaW The Thessitlians were the only p^ple of Greece, 
^' who, in conaequence of the fertility a,nd extent of their 

plains, had a considerable number of cavalry. The 
Athenian Spartaiis did not pay much attention to this part pf their 
■mifi7 ^^^^ force ; and the dry and rocky soil of Attica was 
so unfavorable to the rearing of horses, th^t, during the 
Persian war, the army of the Athenians was alrnost 
entirely composed of infantry. After the expulsion of 
the Persians out of Greece, the Athenians spared no 
expense to supply this deficiency in cavalry ; and before 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war they had 
The most collected a body of twelve hundred horse. The caval- 
•enSSJ** ry was thought the most honorable service in the Athe- 
nian army; no person being admitted into the class of 
Inneig, whose character had not previously undergone 
a very strict investigation, and who had not obtained 
the consent of the "innaqxog, or * general of the horse.' 
It was composed mostly of the richer class of citizens, 
as the expense of keeping horses was very considerable. 
The number of the cavalry was generally regulated by 
that of the heavy-armed soldiers, being as one to ten. 
The pay of a horseman was two or three times as much 
as that of a foot-soldier. 
Namei of There were various names of the horsemen, most of 
honemen. ^hi^h were derived from the variety of their armor, 
or different metlftls of fighting; as the ^xooGoUdrat, 
who annoyed their enemies with missive weapons at a 
distance; the doQaioi^oiJot , ^vawcpdQoi, Ititjoto^^iui, xovio- 
q>6Qoi, &/C., the distinction of which is sufliciently indi- 
cated by their names. The afiq^mnoi were such as had 
two horses, on which they rode by turns. The (5*,«(i;ifa* 
were appointed by Alexander the Great, and wore ar- 
mor rather heavier than the common horsemen, but not 
quite- so weighty as the foot-soldiers, so that they might 
fight on foot if occasion required. They were also distin- 
Heavy guished into x«T(iqp9«»c rot and (i't\ xankcfQaxTOLj * heavy' 
aimedf^^ and * light armed.' fThe Kux(k<pQaxToi, * cuirassiers,' were 
not only fortified with armor themselves, but had their 
horses guarded with solid plates of brass or other metal, 
which^ from the members defended by them, were called 
nQ0fJL6T.binldia^ naqihita^ nuQanXevqldia^ nagajLtT^g'diM^ di-C. 
They were Jilso decked with various ornaments ; with 
bells, clothing of tapestry, embroidery, and other curious 
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work ; and with rich collars and trappings called (pd" 
lagot, 

t'here is no mention made, in the Grecian writers, Eie- 
of camels and elephants; before the time of Alexander, p^"**** 
when they were brought from the East. After that peti- 
od> elephants carried into battle large towers, which 
contained from ten to thirtj soldiers, who annoyed their 
enemies with missive weapons. These beasts were 
oftentimes of great sendee in battle, spreading terror 
through the ranks of the enemy wherever they went. 
But their assistance could not be relied upon with cer- 
tainty; for they were exceedingly unmanageable, and 
sometimes, in their fury, would turn upon their own party. 



CHAPTER III, 

ARMOR AND ARMS. 



The Armor, or defensive weapons, of the Greeks DefenwTe 
was generally made of brass, and frequently adorned ^'*^°** 
with representations of tlie noble exploits of the wearer, 
or covered with terrible images, to strike terror into the 
enemy. The head was guarded by a hehnet, called Helmet, 
neQixeipaXaltt^ xQ&Pog,x6Qvg. This was frequently made of '^J «' 
the skins of beasts, and received different appellations 
according to the different names of the animals, such 
as iBOPTiij, * of lion's skin ; ' tavqela, « of bull's hide ; * 
alyelij, ' of goat's skin ; ' dXmtBxifj, « of fox's skin ; ' 
and xvviri, * of dog's skin,* of which the helmet was 
generally composed. These skins were always worn 
with the hair, and sometimes the teeth of the animal 
were exposed in order to infuse the greater terror. The 
fore part of the helmet was open, and to the side was 
attached a thong (^/«<5ff), by which it was fastened to 
the neck. The most remarkable part of it. was the 
'crest' (X<5<j>og), which was fixed into the *cone' (qpdlo?). The creit. 
These crests were generally of horse-hair, whence the 
helmet is frequently distinguished by the epithets XnnB-' 
Qtg, innoxaiTt^g^ InTtodtkaeux, d&c. Sometimes three or 
14 
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more of these plumes were united, and the helmet was 
accordingly called jglXoqiog, j€tQ&q)akog, &c. The nod- 
ding of the crest was supposed to- render its appear^ 
ance more terrible. 
BreMt- The ^t6^a|, 'cuirass,' or * breastplate,' consisted of 
^ ' two parts, one of which was a defence to the back, the 
other to the breast^ the extremes of which were termed 
niigvyeg. It was generally made of brass or other 
metal, though sometimes of leather, and of small twisted 
cords. The brazen cuirass, being made of one straight 
plate of metal, was called ^(hga^ (;ddi4)g^ or (^uwg • that 
made of hide, dlvaid(aT6g (from dXv(T^g, * a chain'), be- 
cause the leather was fastened to hooks or rings of 
metal resembling a chain. Sometimes the rings over- 
laid each other, and then the helmet was termed Ibtii^ 
dm6g^ from its resemblance to the scales of fishes. 
Girdle. The * girdle, ' or ' belt' {l^vvj^ ^warrj^, or S«/"a), met the 
breastplate, and was a considerable defence to the lower 
part of the body, there being generally attached to it a 
skirt to protect the thighs. It was esteemed so essen- 
tial to a warrior, that t^^vwa&at, was a general word for 
Greayef. putting on armor. The * greaves ' (xt^ijuiSeg) were of 
brass, copper, or other metal, to defend the , legs, the 
sides being closed, with clasps. Thus by the hel- 
met, breastplate, girdle, and greaves, the fore part of 
the soldier was entirely covered from the throat to the 
ankle, exclusive, of the additional protection of the 
shield. 
Shield. The ' shield,' or ' buckler ' {^(rnfg), was made of wood, 

or of osiers woven together, but most commonly of hides, 
which were doubled into several folds, and fortified with 
The plates of metal. The principal parts of it were, I. the 
Ayrvf. diTi/l, hvg, negtipigeia^ or x6xXog^ ' the circumference,' 
The boBi. or * Utmost round : ' 2. the 6f4cpaX6g^ * boss,' which was 
the prominent part in the middle : 3. reXafjidiP, ' a thong ' 
of leather, and sometimes a rod of metal, by which it 
was hung upon the soldiers. Sometimes the bucklers 
were held by little riiigs (nSgnaxeg) ; but in latter times 
Oma- a * handle ' (b/avop) was substituted for the ring. Many 
Sbe°^ of the shields were curiously adorned with various 
•hioida. figures of birds and beasts, and even of the gods. 
The Spartan soldiers had bucklers of brass, inscribed 
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with the ittitial letters of the word Lacedsemon. As to 
size, the Grecian bucklers were generally large enough 
to cover the whole body : hence come the epithets 
^vdqoui^nrig^ *of the size of a man;' nodrjVTjxi^g^ < ex- 
tending to the feet.' Their shape was generally round : 
hence they were called eiJxux^o*, * circular ; ' Tnkvioje 
¥<rai, ^ every way equal.' There were also shields of 
less size and of different forms. The Xatonjia were a 
' small sort of shield, exceedingly light, and were there- ^j^^ 
fore called nr€Q66PTa, The ttUti] was a small and light TreXnj. 
buckler in the form of a half moon. 

The Arms, or offensive weaponry of the Greeks may Offensive 
be divided into two kinds; those which were used in^eaponi. 
common battles, and those used in sieges. The latter 
Vill be enumerated and described in the chapter" upon 
sieges. 

The common offensive weapons of war were these. 
1 . ''Ey/og and $6gv, ' the spear,* or ' pike.' This was Sp«ar. 
generally composed of wood, and, in the heroic times, 
of ash, whence f/eXlij is so frequently mentioned: the 

* head ' or * point ' (ai//"^) was made of metal, and also 
the other end, which they used to stick into the ground. 
In times of peace, they deposited their spears by the 
sides of pillars, in a long wooden case, called douQoddxij, , 
There were two sorts of spears, one of which was called Two lortt 
$6qv dgsxtdv,* used in close fight ; the other, which was 
employed in contending at a distance, was called TtalTdp, 
piXog, which were the general names given to all missive 
weapons. The usual method of fighting with these 

was, ta throw the javelin, and then retreat immediately 
into the ranks. The great force with which the Greeks 
are said to have hurled these weapons, which were 
exceedingly weighty, seems almost incredible. 3. Slqtog^ 

* the sword,' Was hurig in a belt, which went around theSwoid. 
shoulders, and reached down to the thighs. "The scab- 
bard was termed no}.e6g, and close to it was hung a 
dagger or poniard, called Tfa^ajwij^Mjy, iy;jfff*^/J*oy, and Poniard. 
fiuxai'Qot^ which was used as a knife. In latter agesr, they 
used a 'cimiter' (dx^ytixjyp), wfiich was borrowed from cirikiter. 
the Persians. 3. 'ui^lpij, ^iXexvg^ 'the battle-axe,' or Battle- 

* pole-axe,' was sometimes used in battle. 4. rdfof,*"* 

* That is, * stretched out in the hand.' 
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Bow. ' the bow, is said to have been mvenied by Apollo, who 
managed it with such dexterity that he was called km^ 
Golog^ X^vadto^og^ &c., and who is fabled to have com- 
municated the use of it to the Cretans, who were the 
first that understood its management. It was generally 
m^de of wood : the * strings ' (vBvga) were composed of 
horse-hair, though in the days of Homer they were 
made of leather, cut into slips; hence rd^a ^6bux^ 

Its itringi The ends of the bow, to which the strings were tied, 
were called xoqiavai^ and were usually made pf gold. 

and ar-The 'arrows' (i^^Ajy, dtcTTo/, Jo^) were usually made of 

~'"- light wood, pointed with iron, and winged with feathers 
to increase their speed and force : hence the phrases 
nxeqdeig Utg • nja^deig Hiatus, Sometimes their heads 
were dipped in poison, but this practice was generall]^ 
reprobated. The ylvfflg was a notch cut in the ex- 
tremity of the arrow, for the purpose of fixing it steadi- 

Darti. \y on the String. 6. Axdvjia^ * darts ' or * Javelins.' Of 
these there were several kinds. Some of them were 
thrown by means of a strap {dyx^Xtj) girt around the 
middle. The javelin thus thrown was called fisadiyxv^ 
hv. The Greeks also annoyed their enemies with 
stones of so enormous a weight as to seem almost in- 
credible. The amazing strength, however, whi<^h the 
ancient heroes are said to have possessed may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that, fironji their very yoUth, they 
were trained to the most severe exercises. 6. 2<pBv$6v^, 

Sling. 'the sling,' was a weapon chiefly used by the common 
and light-armed soldiers, and never by the officers. It 
was of an oval shape, broad in the middle, and termi- 
nating at the ends in narrow slips. It was gene- 
rally made of woollen cloth or leather,- and was an 
instrument of great power. From it were cast arrows, 
stones, and plummets of lead, to a great distance, and 
with such force that neither helmet, buckler, nor any 
other armor was a sufficient defence against them. 

Fire4>aiii. 7. Lastly the Greeks used * fire-balls,* nvgo66loi U&o^^ 
as missive weapons, one kind of which were made of 
wood, about a foot long, with their heads armed with 
spikes of iron, beneath which were placed torches, hemp, 
pitch, and other combustible matter. These were set 
on fire, and thrown with great force into the enemy's 
ranks. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MILITARY OFFICERS. 

In the primitive ages, when most states were gov- Kings firit 
erned by kings, it was castomary for them to lead their l^mica. 
subjects against the enemies of their country. On 
some, occasions, however, the king might nominate 
a person of eminent worth and valor to be his noUfia^ 
%og, ' general,' who either commanded under the king, 
or supplied his place when his presence was needed 
elsewhere. 

At Athens, when the supreme power was vested in 
the people, each tribe nominated a commander (o-t^yt^- 
y6g) from their own body, in an assembly of the 
people convened for that purpose in the Pnyx. These Generaii 
generals were ten in number, according to the number Sunber. 
of the tribes. They were invested with equal power, 
and when they were sent out together upon an expedi- 
tion of importance, they commanded alternately, each 
of them for a day — a practice arising from the desire of 
guarding against the possibility, of their forming any 
design against the liberty of the state. But lest, in 
councils of war, an equality of votes should retard their 
proceedings, there was joined in commission with them 
an eleventh person, called the Polemarch (noXi/iaQxog),^^^^ 
whose vote, added to either of the opposing parties, de- £f ^ier. 
cided the question. This practice was afterwards dis- 
continued ; for the noXifiagxog^ being chosen by lot, was 
often totally unqualified for so important a station ; and 
if obstinate, might endanger the state. The practice 
of sending so many generals of equal power to manage 
the affairs of the army, was also dbcontinued after the 
time of Pericles. . The Athenians appointed but one or 
two of the ten generals to manage the affairs of the 
war, while the rest staid at home, and superintended 
some religious solemnities. The Polemarch was em- 
ployed in business of a civil nature, being appointed 
judge in a court which took cognizance of lawsuits 
between native citizens and foreigners. 

There were also other officers in the Athenian army. Tafiap- 
The xa^taqxoi were ten in number, each tribe electing ^^^' 
14* 
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one. In rank they were next to the QxQatrjyol. They 

Hii doty, had the care of marshaling the army before the battle, 

of fixing the place of its encampment, and of deciding 

upon the route of its march. They could also cashier a 

Itto^ soldier for any great misdemeanor. The ^TTTra^/otwere 

^*'* two in number, generals of the horse, and had under 

them ten gn^Aa^/ot, who were nominated by the ten 

tribes. They had power to discharge horsemen, and 

fill up vacancies as occasion might require. There 

were other inferior officers, who took their names from 

the squadron or number of men under their command \ 

as the loxoLfoiy jifA^/a^^oi-, ixaTdira^jifo*, o^Qayoij &c. 

The Spar. At Sparta the supreme command of the a^my was 

' b? one vested in one person ; for though the Lacedaemonians 

general, y^eie fond of aristocracy in civil affairs, they found by 

experience* that in war the goyernment of one was 

preferable to that of many. The general was usually 

one of the kings, and was attended by some of the 

Kphori, who assisted him with their advice. In cases 

of necessity, a protector or viceroy, called 7tg6d^xog^ was 

substituted for the management of military as well as 

The gen- civil affairs. The general was guarded by three hun- 

guarl dred valiant Spartans, who were called fcrTiijc?, < bor.9e- 

men,' and who fought about his person. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIVISIONS AND FORMS OF THE ARMY. 

rf^he**" '^^^ whole army, consisting of both horse and foot, 
army. was called (n^arla • the front or van, fthainov^ or 7i^»- 
tog t^vy^g - the flanks or wings, xi^ra ■ and the rear, 
^'(Tjlfaiaff l^vydg, or o^^- The nffin&Sy or nspjdg, was a 
band of five soldiers, and its leader was called nefionk' 
doQxog ' dsxiStg^ of ten ; and its leader dex&dagxog. The 
Uxog, whose leader was denominated Xox.aY6g, consisted 
of sixteen, or twenty-five, or sometimes of fifty soldiers; 
but generally a" complete A^f contained but sixteen 
men. The QvlXoxiofiM was a conjunction of several 
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l6xoi. The Ixaroyror^/Za, sometimes called rdSig, con- 
sisted of eight X6xoi> of sixteen each, or one hundred 
and twenty-eight men; though its number was not 
always the same. Its commander was anciently de- 
nominated ta^la^xog, but aflerwards knax^vtaqxog. 

To every knmovtaqx^ was assigned five necessary 
attendants, called MxtaxTot, from their not serving in the 
ranks. They were, 1. ' the crier ' (cf^aToxij^vl V who con- cnar, 
veyed by voice the word of command : 2. ' tne ensign ' EnaigD, 
{^&ijfjie^og>6gog), who gave by signs the officer's commands 
to the soldiers, when the noise of war drowned the 
voice of the crier: 3. * the trumpeter' (cr«)l7t*j'XTiiff),Trumpet- 
who signified to the soldiers the will of their com-®'' 
manders, when the din of battle rendered the two 
former useless : 4. ^the servant' (^JiQirtjg), who waited Semat 
upon the soldiers to supply them with necessaries: 
5. 'the lieutenant' (o^Qaydg), who brought up the rear, LtenteD- 
and took care that none of the soldiers deserted, or were "^^ 
left behind. 

The term {pdlay^ was sometimes applied to a definite Phalanx 
body of men, but generally to the whole army drawn 
np in order of battle. M^ieog gxiXa-j^yog was the whole 
length of the army from wing to wing: ^d^og (jpd- 
Xayfog was its depth, or extension from van to rear: 
};vYol <fdLlaYyog were the ranks taken according to the 
len^ of the phalanx : <rT//o*, or ^/oi, were the files 
measured according to its depth: vlayla ^pdlay^ was 
when it was broad in firont and narrow in flank : d^ 
iplinofiog qMay^ was when the soldiers were placed back 
to bac^, that they might face the enemy on every side : 
this form was used when they were in danger of being 
surrounded. 

"EfiSoXov^ « the wedge,' was the army drawn up in the Wedge, 
form of the letter A, in order the more easily to pierce 
the' ranks of the enemy. The xotXi/iSolov, * shears,' shean- 
was the wedge reversed and wanting the base, in the 
form of the letter V, designed to receive the attack of the 
wedge. The term nlaiawv was used when the army was nxaiv* 
drawn up in a rectangular figure, generally in the form of ""* 
a square. That it varied, however, in its shape, may be 
inferred from Xenophon, who uses a qualifying adjective 
in connection with it ; nXalatov lu&rtlsvgop^ * an equilateral 
rectangle,' or 'square.* The nhv&lay ^from nUifx^ogfJlXivm^it 
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' a brick ') was the army drawn up in the shape of a 
brick, with the longest side facing the enemy. IlO^yog 
was the brick inverted, with the end or the shortest 
1x9. side towards the enemy. The tlr^ represented the figare 
of an egg^ in which form the Thessalians usually ar- 
ranged Their cavalry. It is generally used for a troop 
of horse of what number soever, but sometimes in a 
more limited sense for a troop of sixty-four. 
iMvdm- The Lacedaemonian army was divided into f^6gat^^ 
S^^ ' regiments,' which consisted of about four hundred 
men. Over every fioga was a commander, called nold^ 
fiUQxog. The l6xog was the fourth part of the /i6^a, 
• The 7(6virjxoirti>g was one half of the W/oj, and con- 
tained fifty men. 
Mflitaiy The wheelings of the Grecian soldiers were termed 
Som! xJ^ioEig • xXtaig inl dogv^ ' wheeling to the right : ' xllaig in 
danlda^ ' wheeling to the left : ' for their ' spears ' were 
held in their right, as their ' bucklers ' were in their left 
hands. Ilqoxalig was the placing of any company of 
soldiers before the front of the army ; as n^dta^ig ifftXGty^ 
when the light-armed men were drawn up before the 
rest, to begin the fight at a distance with missive weap- 
ons. 'Enlja^ig was contrary to the last, and signified 
JJ«^»- the ranging of soldiers in Uie rear. MsraSoli^ was an 
evolution by which the rear moved to the place of the 
van, and the van to that of the rear. It consisted of 
two sorts ; 1. ftsxa6ol^ in od^d*', * the wheeling to the 
rear' (o^^), which was done by turning to the right; 
2. fUTa6ol^ &n oigag, * wheeling from the rear/ which 
was done by moving to the left. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ft 

MANNER OF DECLARING WAR. 

Before the Greeks engaged in war, they published 
a declaration of their injuries, and demanded repara- 
tion by means of ambassadors (nQicrSsigy These were 
generally persons of great worth and of elevated stations. 
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who might command attention and respect. If the 
demands were not complied with, heralds (xtj^vx^^) were Heralds, 
then sent, who ordered the enemy to prepare for an 
invasion, and who sometimes threw a spear towards 
them in token of defiance. But the Greeks never en- The gods 
gaged in war without the advice and encouragement of JSted.*^****' 
the gods. The soothsayers and diviners were consult- 
ed ; the oracles were enriched with presents ; and no 
labor or expense was spared to enlist the gods ia their 
cause. They offered sacrifices, and made large vows, 
which were to be discharged upon the success of their 
enterprise. But afler all their preparations, they consider- 
ed it dangerous to march against their enemies until the 
season favored their design. An eclipse of the moon, i^ect of 
or any unlucky omen, would deter them from marching.*"****'**' 
Some days, also, were esteemed more favorable than 
others. The Athenians could not be persuaded to 
inarch ' before the seventh day' (iyidg kSddfit^g). But of 
all the Greeks the Lacedsmonians were most scrupu- 
lous on this point. They never would march until the 
full moon, for that planet was believed to have a par- 
ticular influence on their affairs, and when at the full 
to prosper their undertakings. , 



CHAPTER VII. 

CAMPS, GUARDS, AND MILITARY COURSE OF LIFE. 

Op the form of the Grecian camps nothing certain 
can be advanced,. In the disposition of the soldiers, 
the most valiant were placed at the extremities, the rest 
in the middle, in order that the stronger might be a 
guard to the weaker, and sustain the first onset of the 
enemy. When the Greeks continued long in their Altars 
encampments, they set apart a place where altars were thecampH 
erected to their gods, and the several parts of worship 
solemnly performed. Here also public assemblies were 
convoked, and courts of justice held, in which all the 
disputes among the soldiers were decided, and crimi- 

% 
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nals sentenced to punishment. When they were in 
danger of having their camp attacked, they usually 
fortified it with a trench and rampart. 

The manner of living in camps depended very 
much on the dispositions of the generals, some of whom 
allowed their soldiers every liberty, while others con- 
fined them to the strictest rules. The Lacedaemonians 
were very severe in their camp regulations; so that 
when the soldiers were not upon military duty, they 
were engaged in something useful ; the young in manly 
exercises or studies, and the old in giving instruction.* 
Day ftnd The guards of the Greeks may be divided into ^u- 
J^^ Xtxal 'fifiegtpal, and vvxtegival' the former being upon 
duty by day, and the latter by night. At several hours 
in the night certain officers, called neqlnoloi, walked 
round the camp, and visited the watch. , The Lace- 
daemonian guards were not allowed to have their buck- 
lers, in order that, being unable to defend themselves, 
they might be cautious of falling asleep. The rest of 
the Spartan soldiers slept in their armor, that they 
might be prepared upon any alarm. It is uncertain 
how often the guards were relieved. The word <jpvXof- 
xi}, which denotes a watch, is frequently taken for the 
fourth part of the niglit. 



. CHAPTER VIII. 

BATTLES, SIGNALS, STANDARDS, dZ/C. 

Prepw«r Before the soldiers erigaged they always refreshed 
batue. ^^^'^ themselves with food. The commanders then marshal- 
ed the army in order of battle, and drawing it up into 
one front, trusted the event to one single onset. When 
the army was thus drawn up, the general harangued 
the soldiers, exhorting them to exert their utmost vigor 
against their enemies. They then sang the hymn to 
nm&v. Mars (nai&v)^ and rushed to the engagement. The 
Greeks, however, would never engage in battle, without 
first having implored the favor of Heaven by prayers 
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and sacrifices. The soothsayers inspected the victims, 
and announced whether they were favorable or unfavora- 
ble : if the latter, the soldiers would not fight until 
sacrifices had again been performed, and an encoura- 
ging answer given. 

The signals of the Greeks are commonly divided into 
adfiSoXa and arjfieia, 2vfJk6ola were of two kinds, either 
ywvtjfd, those pronounced by the mouth ; or 69a rd, those 
visible to the eye. 2<)v&i]fm was * the word ' communi- Watch 
cated by the general to the subordinate officers, and by ''°"**' 
them to the whole army, as a mark of disiinction by which 
to -know friends from foes. It commonly contained some 
good omen, or the name of some deity worshipped by 
their country. Thus the Greeks in the service of Cy- 
rus at the battle of Cunaxa used ' the word,' Ze^g atorrig 
xul pIxij, riuqaa^vd-r^jia was a visible character of dis- 
tinction, ^is nodding the head, waving the hand, clash- 
ing the weapons, or the like. 

J^jjueTa were ensigns or flags, the elevation of which ^niuTa. 
was a signal to join battle, and the lowering of it, to 
desist. Of these there were different kinds. The 
Athenians had on their ensigns an owl, as being a bird 
sacred to Minerva, the protectress of their city. The 
aqfisiov was frequently a purple coat on the top of a 
spear. Anciently the Greeks used shells (xcSj^Aot), Martial 
sounded^ in the manner of trumpets {a&lmyyeg). Of ™"'*** 
these, which were afler wards generally used, there were 
several kinds. Some states of Greece used other in- 
struments. The Arcadians used the (r{>qi-y^ 'pipe;*/ 
the Sicilians, the nrjxTlg, * lute ; ' the Cretans, avkol, 
* flutes.' The LacedaBmonians were remarkable for 
beginning their engagements with a concert of flutes. 

The Greeks always advanced to battle with great 
eagerness and fury, and in the beginning of the en- 
gagement gave a general shout to encourage and ani- shouts 
mate themselves, and strike the enemy with terror, sowfers.. 
This shout was termed i'daXayfidg, from the soldiers re- 
peating dluXd, and diXakijTd;, Indeed, so general was the 
custom of shouting in battle, that the words |?otj, dviTJ, 
and the like, came by degrees to be used to denote the 
battle itself. In the heroic ages the generals usually fought 
at the head of their soldiers ; but afterwards, considering 
how much the event of the battle depended on their 
preservation, they usually chose a place of safety. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIEGES, AND THE ENGINES EMPLOYED IN THEM. 

Early The art of besieging cities was unknown to the early 

folSSed"^* Greeks. Their cities were not fortified with walls, and 
therefore the inhabitants were easily driven from their 
abode by an invading army, when they had been once 
vanquished in battle. In later times, however, they 
inclosed their cities within walls. Still they were not 
very expert in managing sieges, and chose to trust 
their fortune to one decisive action in the open field, 
rather than undergo the fatigues, and dangers, and un- 
certainties, of such a method of subduing their ene- 
mies. 

When the Greeks endeavored to possess themselves 
of a town, they usually attempted it first by storm, sur- 
rounding it with their army, and attacking it on all 
sides at once; which they called oayT^veietv. When 
they intended to lay close siege to a place, they com- 

cireum- meuced the work of circumvallation [&7roxBix*afi6g, or ne- 
q^T€i>xi'<Jfi6g)^ which generally consisted of two walls, the 
interior to guard the town, and the exterior to prevent 
supplies being brought to the besieged. The engines 
used in sieges were called by the general name of 
fA&yyava or firixaval. The oldest machines were xXlfux^ 

Battering- xsg, * dcaling-1 adders.' The battering-ram {HQi6g) was 
an engine with an iron head (x6<p«ii}, or ^/^^o^'j), re- 
sembling a ram's head, with which they battered down 
the walls of the enemy. Of this there were three kinds. 
The first was simply a long beam with an iron head, 
which the soldiers drove against the wall with their main 
strength. The second kind was hung by the centre 
with ropes attached to a strong frame, by the help of 
which the force was much increased. The third 
differed from the last merely in its being under the 
cover of the x^^^^V^ 'covered gallery.' Some of these 
battering-rams were of immense size and weight. The 
common length was about a hundred feet. 

Boron. The xQ()T%ava, * borers,' were long irons with sharp 
ends, used also for demolishing walls. The kUnoUg 
(literally, * city-taker ') was a machine somewhat re- 
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sembliDg the ram, but much larger. - It was covered 
with a gallery, and was driven with ropes ' and wheels. 
The testudo or * tortoise' {z^^^v) was so* called fromTMtudo. 
its covering the soldiers as a tortoise is covered by its 
shell. Of this there were several kinds. The x^^^^V 
aTQaxionibv ^ < military testudo,* was formed by the sol- 
diers placing their shields one over the other, in such 
a manner as to protect them completely from the mis- 
siles of the enemy, when they approached the walls. 
The x^^^^V X^^''9^S was square, and was designed to 
guard the soldiers in filling ditches and casting up 
mounds. The /eAc6*'j? 6qv^ was triangular, having its 
front shelving downwards, for the protection of pioneers 
who « undermined the walls, ri^ga were * osier-hur- Hurdiei. 
dies,' which the soldiers held over their heads* XQ/Lta 
was' a mount« raised higher than the walls of the be- 
sieged, and from which the enemy were annoyed. 
IJi)Qyob were movable towers of wood, usually placed 
upon the mount. They were drawn upon wheels, and 
their tops were covered with hides. Kajaitilxa^ denote 
sometimes arrows, and sometimes engines from which 
they were cast. There were several engines for cast- 
ing stones, called li&o^6Xot, nsTQO^dlot, &,c. 

The besieged had various ways to counteract thei^f«tt«^ 
movements of the besiegers. The walls were guarded sieged, 
with soldiers, who were armed with stones and other 
missile weapons. They broke oflf the heads of battering 
rams with large stones or beams, or else, with long 
scythes, cut the strings with which they were worked. 

The Greeks did not conduct with humanity towards Treat- 
any people whom they might conquer. If a city had ca^ured 
been defended by an enemy with uncommon valor, the *'»^®* 
men capable of bearing arms were frequently put to 
deaths while the women and children became the prop- 
erty of the conquerors. This system of warfare in- 
troduced into battles a ferocity to which in modern 
times men are generally strangers ; for each party chose 
rather to die with honor in the field than expose them- 
selves to the more dreadful fate, which, if vanquished, 
they knew awaited them. 
15 
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CHAPTER X. 

tkEAtMfel^ &r tHB SLAIN, fUNEkALS, MfLf TART BOOTY, 
TkOMltES, &rC. 

Bnriai of The aBci^iit Ofeeks did hdi treat the dead bodies of 
mj*i dMd. the& enettiies with the least respect. Considering the 
rites of burial as indispensable to the repose of departed 
spirits, they permitted those they had killed to remain 
on the field without interment; nor would they per- 
mit the conquered to inter their own dead without 
having paid large sums for their ransom. But they 
were scrupulously careful to pay every honor td the 
bodies of theff own soldiers who had lost their lives in 
fighting for their country ; and to neglect any funeral 
rites in such cases was deemed highly criminal. The 
Tonbi. tombs were adorned with inscriptions of their names, 
and sometimes of their parentage and exploits. When 
the Greeks carried their arms into distant countries, 
they reduced the bodies of their dead to ashes, that they 
might be' conveyed to their relations and deposited in 
the tombs of their ancestors. 
Booty. Military booty consisted of prisoners and spoils.; 

Those prisoners whcr could not ransom themselves were 
made idaves, and were called aixfidihatot^ and 'doqv&hajoi. 
The spoils were garments, arms, &c. ; which, when 
taken from the ^ead, were termed ctxD^«, when from the 
living, l&tpv^a ' but sometimes they were called IVft^a, 
fMrion which included both. The generals, as soon as they 
***'*°** had vanquished their rivals, seized their armor. This 
passion, which was exhibited by the conquerors for pos- 
sessing the spoils of the slain, caused great confusion 
and carnage ; and frequently the most important duties 
were neglected, and the greatest dangers incurred, to 
gratify it. Common soldiers were not allowed to gather 
Thewoe- the spolfe before the battle was ended, and then they 
So best of were obliged to carry them to the general, who selected 
the spoil. Yfh^i he preferred, and gave out the rest to others who 
had signalized themselves. The Lacedaemonians, how- 
ever, were forbidden to take the spoils of those whom 
they had conquered, on the ground that it was unwor- 
thy to be enriched by them. 
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But before the spoils w^e distributed, the Greeks Offeringi 
considered themsehes obliged to make ai^ offeriog of ^J'° 
the best of them to the gods, to whose assistance they 
were indebted for them all. Those selected for this 
purpose were called dLxqod^Uia, There were several 
methods of consecrating spoils: sometioies they col- 
lected them in a heap and consumed them with fire, and 
sometimes they made presents which wer^ huqg up in 
the temples. It was also customary to dedicate their 
own weapons to the gods, when they retired from miiir 
^ary life. 

Trophies (^igonala) were dedicated also to the gods. Trophiet. 
They consisted of all sorts of arms taken from the 
enemy ; which .were decorated and hung up in some 
temple, with the name of the god to whom they were 
dedicated attached to them, together with that of the 
conqueror and the conquered, and an account of all the 
remarkable occurrences of the war. This inscription 
was called iTrty^aqpij, or ^nlyQafifia, Sometimes Efpoils 
were hung upon the trunks of trees, particularly upon 
the olive, as this tree was an emblem of peace. It was 
also customary to erect altars to the gods afler the suc- 
cessful termination of an expeditiou. 



CHAPTER XL 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS, AND THE 
MANNER OF CONVEYING INTELLIGENCE. 

The correction of the Grecian soldiers, for delin-9on««- 
quei\cies, was generally lefl to the discretion of their mi^e^t%, 
commanders. In some cases, however, the laws made pro- 
vision for it. Deserters {a{>TOfi6loi) always suffered death. DeBerten. 
They who refused to serve in the war {^dLaiq&TBvxo^V 
they who quitted their ranks {lemoT&Htai)^ and cowaras other d»- 
{deilol), were obliged to sit three days in the forum in""^"*"*** 
women's apparel, and were not permitted to wear gar- 
lands, or to enter the public temples. They were also 
obliged to appear in the court Helisea, where a fine was 
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imposed on them. They who lost their bucklers {^upd- 
(Tnideg) were also fined, for it was deemed a mark of ex- 
treme cowardice. The Lacedasmonians inflicted the 
same punishments on those who lost their bucklers, 
as on those who deserted their ranks. 
E«wards. As rewards of valor, private soldiers were invested 
with office, and the subordinate officers honored with 
higher commands. To some, crowns were presented, 
while others had the liberty of erecting statues and pil- 
lars to the gods, with inscriptions, indicative of their 
The disar victory. Thosc who became disabled in the service of 
their country, called d^tJi'ttToe, were maintained at the 
public charge, if poor ; and the children of those who 
had fallen in battle were educated also at the expense 
of the state ; and when grown up, they were honored 
with the front seats (^Tt^oedglnt^ at the public games. 
Intern- The Greeks conveyed intelligence by different means, 
**"**' but the safest and most celebrated way was by means of 
swraXi?. the Lacedaemonian crxwrdXi^,* which was a roll of white 
parchment wrapped round a black stick. Every gene- 
ral had a stick of this kind, equal in size to one which 
the magistrates kept at home ; and when it was neces- 
sary to communicate any important information, the 
magistrate cut a long and narrow strip of parchment, 
and, having wrapped it around his own stick, one fold 
close to another, wrote what he wished upon it, and 
then took it off and sent it to the general ; who, apply- 
ing it to his own staff, as the folds exactly corresponded 
with each other, was enabled to read with ease what, 
without the staff, was unintelligible. 

• Prom ax^rog, ' a skin.' 



PART IX- 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THS DIFFERENT SORTS OF SHIPS. • 

The Athenians, it is supposed, were the first people 
of Greece that made use of ships, and for a long time 
they maintained their superiority on the sea. The first Fint 
ships were built without art, and possessed neither*"^* 
strength nor ornament. In some places they were 
nothing more than the trunks of trees hollowed, which 
were called nXola /novd^vXa, from their consisting of only 
one piece of timber ; or ax&q>rj^ firom the verb axdnje^ 
a&ai^ because they were made by * hollowing ' a tree. 
Bat in later times the art of ship-building was brought 
to a much greater degree of perfection. 

Ships of war were of a different shape fi-om those 
intended for commerce. Merchant-men (dlnAdeg^ q>0Q» i 
tifyot^ Tiloia) were of an oval form, and, in order to con-"**" 
tain a greater quantity of commodities, were very wide 
in the middle, and had very broad bottoms. Ships of siipi of 
war {vrieg), on the contrary, were long and narrow (hence ^"' 
called fiaxgal), and much better adapted for moving with 
celerity. Though fiirnished with sails, they were gen- 
erally rowed, whereas the merchant-men were more 
generally propelled with sails. Originally ships of war VewU of 
had but one bank or tier of oars, and hence they were SS'tluS 
termed fiovi^geig, and xilijTeg,^ Sometimes these were »«nkt. 

* So called from the name of a sinjrle hone. 
15 • 
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80 long as to have fifty oars on a side. But afterwards 
vessels were invented with two, three, four or more 
banks of oars, called vr^eg rgt^igeig, < trireme,' Tarpij^atc, 
' quadrireme,' neyt-^Qcig^ ' quinquireme ' galleys. Al- 
though these banks were placed one above another, 
yet the rowers in each tier were so arranged as not to 
obstruct the operations of those in either of the others : 
OwpMi- for no one oar was placed immediately above or below 
tioo of the ^QQijj^y^ |jy{ ail Qf them were arranged in the quincunx 
or chequer order, and had full room to play without any 
danger of obstruction. The oars in the upper tier, 
however, must have been almost too long for easy man- 
agement, unless we suppose, as some have done, that 
the sides of the vessels did not rise perpendicularly out 
of the water, but were inclined at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. The Athenians generally employed only 
triremes ; and so uniform were they in this practice, that 
at Athens the word jQiT^Tjg denoted a ship of war. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PARTS, ORNAMENTS, &C., OF SHIPS. 

Chief The three principal parts of a ship were, the * body/ 

thTlhip. or * midships * (/leadxoilog) ; the * prow,' or * bow ' 
(nQbSQa^ fiixonov^ tfiSoXog) ; and the ' stern ' {nqifiBut^ 
sometimes called (n$^(i, < the tail ' ). The merchant- 
men were generally flat-bottomed, and it was chiefly 
the fiaxQal, the ships of war, that had keels, called tq6- 

Keel. Trig and (netgi]. Next to the keel {r^ontg) was the 
<pdXxig^ * the limbers,' which contained the bilge-water 
(Si'tAw), to be conveyed out of the ship by means of 
the pump {dviXlov), Above the pump was a hollow 

The hold, place called xo/X^ tr^g fj^cJg, * the hold of the ship,' where 
were contained the freight, provisions, fcc. This was 

RiiM. surrounded with 'ribs' (vofielg)^ which were planks 
rising upwards fi-om the keel; they were also called 
iynoS^ui. The ivjeQ6v£ia were boards nailed upon these 

6fdei. ribs. The nlsvQOLl were the ' sides ' of the ship, or the 
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'top-timbers,' which were ' composed of large * rafters ' 
extending from prow to stern, called ^no^(&fiaTa, be- 
cause by them the whole snip was girded or surrounded. 
These rafters are now called * wales.' On both these 
sides the rowers had their places or seats, which were Rowen' 
called Tot;^ot and idibha, and were situated one above p***^®'* 
another. The lowest was called S^dlafiog^ and those odXapios. 
who labored in it were denominated -^aXci/uM)* and ^a- 
Xafuiat ' the middle, K^y^y, and the men, ^tJyto* and zvy6v, 
t^vyTTat ' the upper, ^(^dvog, and the men '&qavZjai,, In Qpavoi* 
these wfere spaces through which the rowers put their 
oars, called TQ%uaTa and d<p&aXjLiol, ' holes,' and * eyelets.' 
"AaxoijLuz was * a skin ' which lined the eyelets.' 

• 77^c6^a, the * prow,' * fore-deck,' or * forecastle,' was The prow 
sometimes called fiixbinov^ ' the forehead,' and Mjn^okoy, 
the * beak.' It was customary to beautify the prow 
with gold, and with various sorts of colors. The stern stern. 
{nq^fivrj) was sometimes denominated o^^d, * the tail,' 
from its being the hindermost part of the ship. It was 
higher and of a more circular form than the prow. 
The ornaments with which the extremities of the ship Oma- 
were decorated were called by the general name of °*®°*** 
dLitq6P8a • those on the prow were denominated xa^vldeg 
and djf^ffTcUia • those on the stern duplauia, Xrjplaxog 
(so called from x^y, * a goose ') was the figure of a goose * Figure 
placed upoh the prow near the water. This bird was 
selected in consequence of its being considered a fortu- 
nate omen to mariners. 

IlaQdcnuiioi^ was * the flag ' by which ships were dis- Fia«. 
tinguished from one another. It was placed upon the 
prow, and had various figures painted on it. 'EitMxldFg 
were pieces of wood jutting out from each side of the 
ship's head, to guard it from the beaks of the enemy. 
•The * deck ' was called xarticjT^w^a ; the lower parts of Deck, 
the vessel which were under water received the general 
name of vapala, • the upper parts, or those above the 
water, J'laXa. 

The ships, of the ancients were generally covered CoatiMcf 
with pitch to secure the wood from the water, and hencfe * ® ■ p* 
they were frequently denominated fiihtwai,^ * black.' 
Sometimes wax was employed for this purpose. It was 
not unusual for them to erect towers in the centre of Towew. 
their vessels, by means of which the combatants were 
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under cover from the attaek of the enemy, while the 
fire and weapons thrown out of them did greater exe- 
cution than if discharged from the deck. These tow- 
ers were not erected, however, until just before the en- 
gagements (the materials being kept on board), as they 
would have retarded the motion of the ship in sailing. 



CHAPTER III. 

NAYAL INSTBVMENT8. 



Rudder; The an cieut Greeks used only one 'rudder' {nt^dd- 
Ak)v), and this was fixed, not, as it is in modem times, 
directly in the stern, but on the side of the hindermost 
deck, very near the stern. The shape of it resembled 
our oar, but was much broader at the extremity. It had 
its Mverai several parts, distinguished by different names, such as 
^'^' ofe^, * the handle ; ' 9^/^/9, the middle, or the place 
where it began to widen ; neq<)yiov^ the flat part, techni- 
cally called ' the belly ; ' «i)/tj*', the part on which the 
pilot sat. In later times two rudders were used in the 
larger vessels, one of which was placed near the prow. 
Anchor. The ' auchor ' was called ^yicvqa^ and etv^ - to raise 
it up, or * to weigh anchor/ (xf^siv ayxvQav • < to cast 
anchor/ ^dXlfiv dyxugup. The most ancient anchors 
were simply large stones bored through the piddle ; but 
afterwards those of iron were used, furnished with 
'teeth,' or 'flukes' (dSdyreg), and constructed somewhat 
Tbeaheet like those of modem times. Every ship had seve- 
*"* **'* ral anchors, the largest of which was termed tegd^ 
and was never used except in the greatest danger. 
Hence the phrase ^dXleiy dtyxvgav iegdt^^ * to cast the 
sacred anchor,' was proverbially applied to those who 
were forced to their last refuge. 
Ballast. "Egfjia, ^efiiltoc, Mffiafia^ was the * ballast,' which was 
The usually of sand. IJ6hg was * ^^e lead,' with which they 
*'®'^*' sounded the depth of the sea, when in rather deep wa- 
ter. It was commonly of lead or some other metal. 
Poiei. KoPtol were long ' poles,' used forxSounding the depth 
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of shallow places, for propelling the vessels forward, or 
pushing them from the rocks. * Ano^ad^qat were * pas- 
s^e-plaaks/ which connected the ship with the shore, Piaaks. 
or by means of which they might pass from one vessel 
to another. "AvjUov was a machine for conveying away 
from the ship the water which might leak in. 

nelafmxa were * cables' attached to the anchors, Cabten 
sometimes called x&ftjjlot. 'P{>fiaja^ dXxot, unBlqai^ were Small 
ropes by which ships are towed ; now called * haJsers,' "**^' 
or ' hawsers.* Ileiafiaxa^ ngvfiP'/iuta, were cords, with 
which ships were tied to the shore. 

The instruments used in rowing were the following. Oan. 
KotTtai, < oars,' called also igerfwl, JJldTT^ was the * blade ' 
or broad part of the oar, which was usually covered 
with brass. Sxalfioi were pieces of wood on which * Oar 
the rowers hung their . oars when they rested. T^tto* **"**•' 
and T^onmtrigeg were leathern thongs by which the oars Thonga. 
were hung on the * scalmi.' 'ESibUot^ ail^aza, ^vyd, 
were the .seats of the rowers. 'Oipx^alfwl, T^TJ^otra, were Seats, 
the ' holes ' or * eyelets,' through which the oars were Eyelet 
put, which were generally covered with * skin ' (daxo^ **"**•• 
fia). The following terms were applied to oars and 
rowers. Tr^g xdiTifjg iniXa^ead-ai^ ' to handle the oar ;.' 
igicroeirV^ igsldetv, tXa^vBbv^ * to ply the oars;' (rx&i;ei,v^ 

* to back the oar ; ' dtxomlav elxe^v^ < to work a pair of 
oars;' dfio^got^eZv^ ' to assist a rower;' fteTStagoxoneTv^ 
' to pull in vain ; ' ragadg, ' the broad part of the oar.' 

The following were the chief instruments used in 
sailing. *Iai6g^ * the mast of the ship.' Every ship had Mait 
several masts, though at first there was only one, which 
was inserted in a hole in the middle of the ship, called 
fiaaddfiTf, * the shoe.' When they landed, the mast was shoe of 
taken down, and put into a case called laTo86xfj. < To*®"""** 
set the mast,' the verb dgS-ovad-air was used. The parts 
of the mast were Ttjigpa^-* the heel,' or ' foot; ' x^ja/jy^o?, 
' the middle,' to which the sail was affixed ; xa^;j^7J(r*ov, 

* the top,' or 'truck,' by which the (opes were turned. The truck 
^^—'Iwjhx, d&6vai, lalq>fj^ agfieva^ Were * the sails ; ' which saiia ^ 
were generally made of linen, and of which there 

were different kinds. Jdhitv^ ' the fore-sail,' or * sprit- 
sail ; ' inldgof^og, * the mizzen-sail,' larger than the fore- 
sail ; dxdcTiov, < the main-sail,' which was the largest ; Main-Mil 
eturififay* ' the top-sail.' The following^ phrases were 
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7ardi. 

B4»pef. 

Braces. 



Clew. 
Unee. 



War in- 
•tra- 
mentf. 
Beak. 



Corered 
falleries. 



applied to the managem^t of sails : aiikisiv 6d^6vt}v or 
la?to, * to lower sail ; ' uvaxilXstv laila, * to furi sail ; ' 
dnlavv and nerav /arto, < to spread sail.' — Ke^atai, x4» 
ffara, were * the yards/ or cross pieces fixed to the 
raast, to which the sails were fastened. 

The ropes of the ship were called by the general 
name of ^nXa - though this word often included all the 
rigging. The words axovla and %6i,loi also mean ropes. 
^EnLiovoi, were the ropes which bound the main-sail to 
the mast : nddeg were the braces, or, as we should say, 
' the main-sheets/ which served to hawl and veer the 
sails as occasion required : nf^odeg were small cords 
or ' clew-lines/ which seem to have been used n^ore 
particularly to furl the sails : /ieaov^/a» were ' stays/ by 
which the mast was erected or let down : nq^wpoi. were 
' back-stays/ which, passing through a pulley at the top 
of the mast, were tied on one side to the head, and 
on the other to the stern, to keep the mast steady. The 
materials of which these ropes were made were at first 
leathern thongs ; but afterwards flax, hemp, and other 
substances were used. 

There were other naval instruments peculiar to ves- 
sels of war. "EfidoXov was a * beak ' of wood, fortified 
with brass, very strong, and affixed to the prow in ocder 
to injure, the ships of the enemy. There were also 
coverings {xatafpQdyfuxra) erected for the purpose of 
protecting the soldiers firom the missiles of the enemy. 
Sometimes they mounted upon these and fought. In 
early times the only parts of the ship which were cov- 
ered were the head and stern : they were called fx^Mx, 
' decks.' In the middle, which was left open, were the 
ivyd, or * benches * of the rowers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NAVAL OFFICEttS. 



Two 

dasse* of 
officers. 



The naval officers were divided into two classes ; those 
who had the direction of the mariners and ^ho gov- 
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erned tbe vessel, and thope who had command over the 
soldiers. Those who governed the sailors and had the 
care of the ship were as follows. '^^/txi/^e^yijiT^g was 

* the chtef^naster/ who was intrusted with the direction chief 
of all the^ marine affairs and of the course of the fleet. °*"'®'' 
Kv6e^v'/lTifg was * the master ' or * pilot/ who had the Pilot, 
care of the ship, and the government of the seamen in 

it, and who sat at the stern to steer. It was necessary 
that he should possess an exact knowledge of the art Art of 
of navigation (xw^e^yj^wx^ t^/''^), as all matters wereJS^' 
conducted according to his direction. The Kv^eQPijzi^ 
x^ Tix^^ consisted, according to the notions of the in what ft 
ancients, chiefly in "three things : 1. in the proper '^**""***^ 
management of the rudder, sails, &c. : 2. in the obser- 
vation of the winds, and of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies : 3. in the knowledge of good harbors, of rocks, ^ 
shoals, &c. It was also customary to observe the vari- 
ous omens offered by sea-fowls, flshes, ^c. nqotqeig^ or 
nffOAQ&vrig^ was 'the boatswain,' or under-pilot, and, as Boat- 
the appellation imports, had his place next to the prow. ^^^' 
To his care were committed the tackle of the ship, 
and the disposition of the rowers. Kelsvazi/ig was the 

* purser,* who gave the word of command to the rowers, Puwer. 
and portioned out to the crew their daily allowance of food. 
TqirTiQotijlrig^ < the musician,' to whose notes the rowers Musician. 
kept time. Ji67tot vavqrClciKeg were ' quarter-masters,' aoarter- 
who took care that the ship received no damage from "'***^"' 
striking against rocks, or otherwise. Tolxciqx^^i ' car- catpdo- 
penters,' took care of the ^ides of the vessel. Taftlag, *•"• 

' the steward,' distributed to the crew their food. '£cr;j^a- steward. 
ge{fg was *the flre-man,' ioyeoTTJ?, * the clerk,' who keptcierk. 
the accounts of the ship. 

The officers who had charge of the fighting-men, 
or soldiers, were, 1. Si^kaqxog^ va<5a^/off, or aTQarrfydg, 

* the admiral,' whose power was unlimited, and the con- Admiral 
tinuance of whose office depended on the will of the 
people. 2. 'EntajoXs^g^ * the vice-admiral,' or com- vio4i-ad- 
mander in chief undor the admiral : 3. T^MJ^a^/ot, "**^' 

* captain of a trireme galley.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

BfARINERS, SEA FORCES, AND NAYAL ENGAGEMENTS. 

In the earliest ages there was no distinction between 
the soldiers and sailors, as there was but one class of 
men who performed all the duties necessary. They 
rowed and managed the ship, until it was necessary to 
fight, and then laid aside the oar for the spear or jave* 
Three lin. But in later times ships of war were furnished 
JJJJ.*^ with the three following sorts of men. 
Rowers. ^Eghai, xw7rjyX(6ra*, were * the rowers.' When ships 
had several banks, those in the upper tier were called 
epavirau •d^gavirai^ and their bank, •O^q&vog • those in the middle, 
ZvytTai. ^vyitai, and their banks, t^vyd • those in the lower, 
ea\d' ^aXdtfiioi, 'd^aXa/uiaij and their bank S^dilafiog, These 
'**°'' did not receive the same pay. Those in the upper tier, 
from their greater labor in consequence of the greater 
length of their oars, received more than those below 
them. Those rowers who sat on the benches near the 
prow, were called Trgdxojnoi • and they who sat nearest 
the stern, Inixmnoi, 
Mariners Namai^ « mariners,' were exempted from rowing, but 
each had his own peculiar duties, in order to prevent 
confusion. Some had the care of the sails, and were 
called dgfABvicral • others managed the ro|ies, and went 
alofl to * look out ; ' these received the ^pellation of 
axot,po3(JLTat, ' rope-climbers.' ' There was another inferi* 
or class of the vavrat^ called fieaovaviai, who had no 
especial duties assigned them, but who were employed 
in various ways to attend on the seamen as they might 
desire. 
Soldiers, The soldiers who served at sea were denominated 
rinST iTti^&rai, * from ascending {dind lov int>^alv6iv\ the ships 
or hatches where they fought.' They were m general 
armed in the same manner as the land-forces, using the 
Their weapons of the heavy-armed rather than those of the 
light-armed soldiers. They had, moreover, some in- 
struments peculiar to themselves, of which the following 
were the principal, ^dgara va{>fiaxa were * spears ' of 
Long an unusual length, and hence they were oflen called 
fiaxgiSc^ < the long spears.' The dginavov was an instru- 



armfl, 



spears. 
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ment crooked like a sickle, with which they cut the sickie*. 
sails and cords of the enemy's vessels. Kb^uTui, were 
engines for casting stones into the ships of the enemy. 
They also used something like the battering-ram, to 
beat down the sides of a vessel. Xelg atdijgdc was a 
'* grappling-iron,' by which the ships were held fast to 
each other. 

In clearing their ships for action, the Greeks disbur- Prepara. 
dened them of every thing not necessary for the fight, ^uon!* 
As soon as the enemy appeared, they lowered their sails, 
took down their masts, and made every thing fast, 
preferring to manage the vessel by oars. The form in 
which the ships were drawn up for battle was usually Line of 
that of the half-moon ; sometimes in that of a circle, '*'^'®' 
(x6xXoy Tdrrfitf), or of the letter V. Before the battle 
commenced, each party invoked the aid of the gods by 
prayers and sacrifices, and the admiral went from ship 
to ship to encourage the men to fight valiantly. The 
admiral's galley gave the signal for commencing thesigoaifor 
engagement, by hanging out a gilded shield. During ®"«"«»»«- 
the elevation of the signal the battle continued ; and 
the ships were directed what position to take, and what 
to do, by particular movements of the shield. In be- Besieging 
sieging a town by sea, they environed its walls and™^^\'"® 
harbor with -ships ranged along in a line, and connect- 
ed by chains, so that the inhabitants might receive no 
succor from abroad. Towers were also fi-equently erect- Towen. 
ed on the vessels, as high, as the walls of the besieged ; 
and from them missiles were thrown into the town. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VOYAGES, HARBORS, &C. 



When it was intended that the fleet should putPuttinfto 
to sea, the admiral gave the signal to haul it into*®*' 
the water ; for it was customary, when they entered 
a harbor, to draw their ships upon land ; for which 
purpose rollers were used, called cjodlayyec, (paXdyyia^ 
16 
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and fiox^ol. Before they embarked, it was usual to 
adorn the ships with flowers and garlands, which were 

Order of OHieus of futuro prosperity. The ships generally sailed 

•aiiiDg. -^ ^Yi^ following order : — in the front went the lighter 
vessels ; next followed the ships of war led on by the 
admiral, whose ship was usually distinguished from the 
rest by the richness of its ornaments; and last of all 
followed the vessels of burden. 

Mode of When they arrived at any port where they intended 

landing. ^ land, they ran their ships backward upon the beach, 
having' their prows to the ocean, so that if there should 
be any sudden necessity for putting to sea, they might 
do it the more readily. When they were safely landed. 

Sacrifices they discharged the vows they had made to the gods, 

on an ng. ^^^ also^usually offered a sacrifice called dno^uTi^(}ioy^ 
to Jupiter ^^no^aTi^Qiog, for enabling them ^no^aiveiw 
&n6 i(bv V7]a>v, * to leave their ships.' 

Harbor* Harbor s were either natural, such as the mouths of 
rivers, or creeks of the sea, under some high promon- 
tory; or artificial, such as huge piles or mounds of earth 
and other materials, thrown up in the form of a semi- 
circle, with arms of great length extending into the sea. 

Fiera. These piers were called xv^^ (from their resemblance 
to the * claws' of crabs), <5tx^at tou Xifiivog, or dxra/. 

Towers. On both sides of the mole were strong towers, which 
were defended in times of danger by garrisons of sol- 

Light- diers. A * watch-tower/ or * light-house ' (qoa^o?), was 

houses, ere^tejj ^ot far distant. 

iiivx6i. Mvz6g was the innermost part of the harbor, near- 
est the shore, and most secure from the storms of the 

Docks, sea. Here were * docks ' ( ogfjoi), in which ships were 

wsenais, ]y^wi gr repaired, arsenals, store-houses, and public 
- inns ; and also temples and altars were here erected to 
the tutelary deities of the place. 



PART X. 

PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GREEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

MANNERS AND CIVIL LIFE OF THE ATHENIANS. 

The Athenian character, uniting a high degree of Athenian 
refinement, ardent patriotism, and the most heroic bra- °'**'*®'*'' 
very, to great fickleness, a constant thirst for novelty, 
and jealousy and hatred of the most exalted merit, 
presents a singular compound of excellences and de- 
fects, and aflbrds an ample field for curious speculation. 
But as this would lead us too far from our present de- 
sign, we will endeavor to describe the every-day life of 
the Athenians as it really was. 

The Athenians usually rose at day-break, and, afi;er M«ie of 
a few short devotional exercises, entered upon the em- ^°*' 
ployments of the day: the judges took their seats on 
the tribunal, and those employed in agriculture, manu- 
factures, or commerce, went about their respective 
'occupations. At this time also the people from the 
country came into the city with their provisions for 
market. As their habits of living were very plain, and 
the necessaries of life were procured without much 
money or labor, the Athenians had a great deal of Manner of 
leisure time. This they spent in various exercises and liSure"* 
amusements. Of these, hunting was a favorite exercise, *>»«• 
and all classes availed themselves of it, more or less. 
For hunting larger animals, such as stags and wild boars. Hunting, 
the richer citizens kept hounds trained for the purpose. 
Birds, such as quails, partridges, &c., were caught by 
means of nets and cages ; to which they fastened some 



reiort. 
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birds before taken, and these, by their cries, drew other 
birds of the same kind into the snare. 
Gu&ei The Athenians were not much addicted to gaming, 

for it was looked upon as a low amusement. There 
were two games, however, which they frequently played 
in the afternoon, after they had refreshed themselves 
with a short sleep, which was their usual custom. The 
Kvtfcfa. one was a game of chance, called xv^ela, < the game of 
dice.' Tlus was played with cubic {Heces of bone or 
ivory, similar to our dice, on which were marked seve- 
ral figures: those whose aggregate numbers, when 
thown, were the highest, won the game. The other 
UsmCa. game, called Trerxete, which depended on judgment, 
somewhat resembled our * draughts,' or 'chess,' and 
was one of such skill, that it required much practice to 
excel in it. 
Walks of At different times in the day, and especially in the 
^* •j'wd niorning, before noon, and in the evening before supper, 
> ^ iCwas customary for the Athenians to walk through the 
delightful groves on the banks of the Ilissus and Ce- 
phissus, to enjoy the pureness of the* air, and the agree- 
able prospects, as also to interchange sentiments with 
each other upon the news of the day. But the most 
usual place of meeting was the Forum, the most fre- 
quented part of the whole city, and where the general 
assembly was held. Around the market sqaare were 
the shops of perfumers, goldsmiths, barbers, &c., which 
were open to every person, and where was retailed all 
the petty scandal of the city. But while the Atheni- 
ans were much addicted to raillery and slander, these 
propensities seemed to spring not so much from malice, 
as from that frivolousness of character for which they 
Forum were noted. In times of war, the forum was continu- 
"u" nted?' aJ^y resorted to by all classes, inquiring the news ; for 
thither those persons first repaired who had any intelli- 
gence of public interest* to announce. 
Gymnasia. The Gymnasia and the Baths were also places of 
Baths, public resort, where the Athenians spent much time. In 
the former, almost all the citizens daily exercised ; 
while the latter were considered indispensable to health 
and comfort. They frequently bathed after their walks, 
and almost always before su(^r, which was their 
principal meal. 
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The company of the philosophers and rhetoricians Secti of 
was also much frequented. In difierem Darts of the iJ2>pherf, 
city might be seen the disciples of difTerent sects dis- 
coursing with their masters. In one place was Heracli- 
tus, with his followers, lamenting over the miseries of hu- 
man life ; in another, Democritus, making a jest at 
every thing that passed ; and in another, Diogenes, 
replying to the impertinent questions of the surrounding 
crowd, and keeping them in continual laughter at his 
bitter sarcasms and brilliant repartees ; while in a fourth 
might be seen the virtuous and gifted Socrates, confu- 
ting the errors of the sophists, and instructing his fol- 
lowers in the purest principles of morality and religion. 

At sunset the Athenians sat down to supper, and, Eveninf 
considering the business of the day as over, devoted ^J^^" 
the evening to society and amusement, and often con- 
tinued together till a late hour in the night. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MANNERS AND CIVIL LIFE OF THE SPARTANS. 

The characters of the Spartans and Athenians pre- Atheni- 
sent many strikingly opposite qualities. Indeed they had g"^^, 
hardly any two characteristics in common, excepting diflfered 
great patriotism and undaunted courage. The Athe- ""****' 
nians were fickle and frivolous ; the Spartans firm and 
austere. The Athenians were passionately fond of public in diipoai- 
shows, festivals, and theatrical exhibitions; the Spar-^*®"' 
tans looked upon them with contempt, as wasting time, 
and tending to corrupt the morals. The former culti- 
vated letters and the fine arts to a high degree : the 
latter seemed to think all knowledge worthless, which 
could not be brought into the immediate use of every- 
day life. In their modes of living, also, they differed and mode 
widely. The richer Athenians lived in quite a luxuri- o**"^"*- 
ous manner, while the higher classes in Sparta, and 
even her kings, sat down at the table with the poor- 
est of her citizens. 

16* 
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This difference of manners may be traced to the 
Solon and different institutions of their great legislators, Solon 
Lycorxus. ^^^ Lycurgus. The former, in drafving up his code of 
laws, made them conform, in a great degree, to the 
habits and inclinations of his people : the latter disre- 
garded these, and, framing such regulations as he 
deemed the wisest, made the Spartans conform to them. 
Spartan The Spartan was educated not for himself or his 
puWic?**" family, but for his country. From his very earliest in- 
fancy, his education was directed with reference to arms. 
While yet in the cradle, a glittering spear was placed 
before his eyes, that he might become familiar with the 
instruments of war. At the age of seven,* he was taken 
from his parents, and educated according to the public 
laws. He was accustomed to endure the most severe 
hardships ; to bear the greatest pain with composure ; 
and even to look upon death without dread. 

In consequence of the public education of the Spar- 
tans, and the almost exclusive cultivation of the severer 
Social af- virtues, the social affections were disregarded, or looked 
dlsreg^d. upon as effeminate. The men spent most of their 
«^- , time in thp camp, and in the exercises of the gymna- 
sium. They paid no attention to the sciences, and 
Eloquence wcrc. simply taught to read and write. Eloquence they 
"**®* • considered as an art contemptible in itself, and useless 
to those who disdained to deceive. The only literary 
compositions which they admired were martial poems, 
such as the- Iliad of Homer, and the odes of Tyrtaeus. 
These they sang when advancing to battle ; and hence 
that enthusiasm of valor for which they were so much 
celebrated. 
Attentive But though illiterate, the Spartans were far from 
raodeVof being inattentive to their mode of expression.. From 
expres- their youth they were taught to think with justness, and 
convey their sentiments with energy and precision. 
The other Greeks were struck with the uncommon 
felicity of their expression, and have recorded varioua 
examples illustrative of the style in. which they usually 
spoke. A stranger was one day ridiculing the short- 
-ness of their swords: 'Short as they are,' said king 
Agis, who happened to be present, * they seldom fail to 
reach the hearts of our enemies.' So common was 
this manner of expression among the Spartans, that a 
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Style distinguished by brevity and force thence acquired 
the name of laconic. 

The Spartans banished every kind of ornament from Their 
their dress, and thus the kings and magistrates were p[|" """ 
not to be distinguished from the lowest of the citizens. 
Their diet was coarse and sparing. The principal Diet. 
article of food was the black broth, which, simple as it 
was, they preferred to the greatest • dainties. Their 
meaJs they ate at public tables; about fifteen sat to- Ate in 
gether at each table j but before any one could be^""*® 
admitted to these little societies, it was necessary to ' 
obtain the consent of all who were present, that no 
person might feel uneasy from the company of one 
whom he disliked. They reclined at table on hard 
coaches of oak, leaning with their elbows on a stone 
or block of wood. 

At Sparta great reverence was paid to age. The Age re^- 
young were taught to rise at the appearance of the old, *■'*"<»*'• 
and to hear with submission and docility their instruc- 
tions or reproofs ; and no man under sixty could be- 
come a candidate for the rank of senator. 



CHAPTER III. 

. MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF TUB 
GREEKS. 

In all ^ the different states of Greece marriage was Manriase 
honored and regulated by law. He who was unwilling Jnd rShiiy 
to marry brought great discredit upon himself, and in enjoined. 
some communities wasi punished. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans particularly were very severe towards those who 
deferred to marry, or who abstained from it altogether. 
No Spartan could live unmarried beyond the time limit- 
ed by the lawgiver, witlK)ut incurring various penalties. 
The Athenians had a law by which all who were com- 
manders, orators, or intrusted with public affairs, were 
to be married, and have children, and estates in land ; 
for they considered these as so many pledges for their 
integrity and good conduct. 
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Marria«re. The age Considered the most suitable for marriage, 
»We age, ^^ ^^^^ ^.j^^ Same in all places. At Sparta it appears 
that the usual age for men to marry was thirty/ and for 
women twenty years. The Athenians had a law which 
forbade the men to marry before the age of thirty-five • 
and sear but it is probable that this was disregarded. The most 
""• suitable season was thought to be the winter, and the 
best month, January : hence it was called rafir^U(&v, 
from the verb yafiioj, * to marry.* 
Marriage It was highly scandalous to marry within certain de- 
wiUilfta- grees of consanguinity. The LacedaBmonians were 
dred, forbidden to marry any of their kindred. In most of 
the Grecian states, also, citizens were required to marry 
only with citizens ; for the Greeks considered the free- 
andwith dom of their cities as too great a privilege to be 
foreigners, gjygjj ^^ foreigners. If any Athenian married a woman 
who was not a native of Athens, he was fined a thou- 
sand drachms. Young women were not allowed to 
Parents' marry without the consent of their parents ; and even 
necessary. ^^^ ^^^ WBie obliged to cousult their parents on this 
subject ; for in those days parental authority was abso- 
lute. He who gave his daughter in marriage was said 

Dowry, The custom for the wife to bring a dowry (n^ol^^ 
<pe^v7j) to her husband, was common in nearly all the 
not com- states of Greece. Lycurgus, however, abolished this 
Brutal custom in Sparta, lest the men should l>e influenced to 
marry more by interest than affection. Sometimes very 
large dowries were brought, and in the most flourishing 
period of the Athenian history, it became an object of 
pride with the parents of the maiden to give her as 
Settle- large a portion as possible. But it was common for the 
the'w?^?" husband to make a settlement upon his wife, which 
might be a maintenance, in case they should be sepa- 
rated either by divorcement or death. When virgins, 
who were the daughters of those who had been service- 
able to their country, had no relations to provide for 
them, the state gave them a portion from the public 
Marriago treasury. It was also customary for the bridegroom to 
presenu. ^q^q some little present to the bride, as b, pledge of his 

love, which was called di^ga^ dggaSdip, %dvov, 
Diana pro. Before maidens could be married it was necessary 
pitiate . £^j. ^Ij^j^ ^ present to Diana some baskets full of little 
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curiosities, to obtain permission to leave her train, aad 
change their state of life ; for it was thought necessary 
for m who entered upon the marriage state to ask the 
pardon of Diana, to whom it was an aversion. This 
action was called xavr^ifoqeiy^ and the virgins were 
denominated xupij<p6Qoi' and the prayers that were 
then offered up were called ya/iijAto* e^;ir«^ ngoii" 
Xeiov eitxal; for rilog and ydfiog were considered as so far 
synonymous, that yT^aa*, * to marry,* was termed tcX^xw- 
-O^riyai, * to be made perfect.' Married persons were 
also called xileioi^ and were said to be i'' ^/o t£^/6i. TlA^oi. 
The same epithet was also given to the gods who presi- 
ded over marriage; as Jupiter Tileiog, Juno Tikeia 
The goddess Minerva, surnamed Jlaq^ivos, 'the Vir-Mmervo. 
gin,' was also to be propitiated, and a maiden was not 
permitted to marry until she had paid her devotions at 
the temple of this deity. 

Before the solemnization of the marriage it was ne- SacHficet 
cessary to offer sacrifices to the ya/^rjAto* x^tol, * the gods manSge. 
of marriage ; ' and the entrails of the victims were 
carefully examined by the priests. If any unlucky 
omen appeared, the contract was dissolved, and the 
marriage prevented. The garments of the bride and 
bridegroom were dyed with various colors, and they, 
together with their attendants, were dressed in the 
richest manner. The bridegroom generally came to 
the house of the bride in a chariot, and conducted her Married 
to the temple, where the rites were to be performed. {jJ^'jSo. 
Many persons preceded and followed the chariot, sing- 
ing the praises of the happy pair, and of the gods of 
marriage. They were received at the temple by the 
priest, who led them to the altar, where sacrifices were 
offered to the chaste Diana. When these were declar- Bcstpw- 
ed favorable, the father of the bride took her by the hand, tiie°br?de. 
and presenting her to the bridegroom said, * I bestow 
on you my daughter that you may give legitimate citi- 
zens to the republic' The bride and bridegroom then 
swore to each other inviolable fidelity, and their par- 
ents, after having received their oaths, ratified them by 
new sacrifices. 

As the ceremonies were generally performed in the Marriage 
latter part of the day, the night came on before they JSSf *". 
left the temple. A procession then preceded the 
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new-married pair, and, carrying a great number of 
torches, and accompanied by a band of musicians,* 
conducted them to the house of the husband, which 
was hung with garlands, and splendidly illuminated. To 
conduct the bride home was called d6ftov &v&yetv^ olxov 
dyead-ai • and her friends who accompanied her, Tta^d- 
Aaercere- y v/t/qDot, ndgoxot. As soon as the new-married couple 
monies. ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^le threshold of the door, a basket af 
fruit was placed upon their heads for a moment, as a 
presage of the plenty they were to enjoy. They then 
Marriage entered the banqueting-hall, where a most sumptuous 
^®***' feast was provided, which - was 'called 7<i/-ioc, the same 
name as that of marriage ; and hence Saieiv y&fiov sig- 
nified * to prepare a marriage feast.* While they were 
enjoying the repast, they were entertained with bands 
of singers and dancers around the house. 

After the supper, the bride was conducted to the 
nuptial chamber (d&fia^ ^dkafiog, naaidg) by her mother, 
Symbols carrying the nuptial torch. A number of symbols 
Si'brhief reminded her of the new duties upon which she was 
about to enter. She carried an earthen vessel in which 
barley was parched ; one of her attendants held a sieve ; 
and over the door was hung an instrument to bruise 
grain. At this time, the whole company present sang 
the hymeneal hymn. 
Next day Qu the uext momiug, the company returned early to 
J5SSm*tu- congratulate the happy pair. The whole day was spent 
lations. j^ receiving the affectionate salutations of their friends, 
who made them various presents, while the bride and 
bridegroom made presents to each other. 
Spartan The marriage ceremonies of the Spartans were differ- 
ceremony. ^^^ ^^^^ those of all the Other Grecian states, and 
corresponded well with the rough and warlike charac- 
ter of that people. Instead of having any public cele- 
bration, every thing was done as privately as possible. 
When every thing had been settled between the par- 
ties, the bridegroom went secretly to the ho\^se of his 
bride, and carried her off by night. Before day, he 
returned to his comrades, at the gymnasia, and never 



* The Bong which they sang was called aqfuxruov ^liXof, from 
oQfia, * the coach ' in which they rode. 
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visited his wife unless at night and by stealth ; for it 
was considered as unmanly to acknowledge the influ- 
ence of love. Sometimes they lived whole years in this 
clandestine intercourse, without seeing each other's 
faces by day-light 



CHAPTER IV. 

STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN GREECE. 

It has been often remarked, that the treatment influence 
which women receive, and the estimation in which "^^^Te^^" 
they are held in society, form good criteria by 
which to judge of the degree of civilization and refine- 
ment to which any people has attained. This remark 
is true in reference to the heroic ages of Greece. Heroic 
Women then, agreeably to the simplicity and inculture '^®"* 
of the times, were accustomed to perform all the severe 
duties of domestic and agricultural life. They drew 
all the water that was used, attended to the flocks, fed 
the cattle, harnessed the horses of their husbands in 
the chariots, and unharnessed them when they returned, 
and, in short, performed every servile duty. Their 
education, too, was neglected, and they were never ad- 
mitted to the entertainments of the men. 

But the condition of women did not much improve Condition 
with the rapid advances and the more general culliva- f™®*^, 
tion of literature and the arts. In the ages of Pericles in the age 
and Demosthenes, the Athenians had arrived to a high ^fj^f "" 
degree of refinement and civilization. In the fine arts, 
and in some of the sciences, they had made great ad- 
vances. In sculpture, and in architecture, they had 
attained that degree of perfection which all after ages 
have been emulous to equal. Their fondness for dra- 
matic exhibitions was unbounded ; and so refined was 
their taste, and so correct their judgment, that the 
chaste, touching, and sublime productions of Euripides - 
and Sophocles were those which were listened to with 
the greatest pleasttre and applause.. But even at this 
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women Riost flourishing period of Grecian history, women still 
^ded ^^ **®'d * ™<^^ degraded rank. They were considered as 
rank. the slaTcs rather than the companions of man ; they 
were not allowed to mingle in his society ; .and were 
confiaed to a remote quarter of the house. Those that 
Narrowly Were unmarried were particularly watched : often they 
watched, ^j^yj^ ^q^ leave one apartment of the house for another 
without permission ; and they could not go abroad ex- 
cept on days appointed by law, and even then not with- 
out being attended by a female slave, who acted as a 
Harried Spy upon their conduct. They were given in marriage 
UieiJ^am- without their consent ; and were expected to make the 
•enu care of their household the exclusive object of their 
attention. From most of the public games and amuse- 
ments they were rigidly excluded. 
Educa- Their education was extremely limited. They were 
tioniimit- ggi^jQjrn taught to read and write, but particular care was 
household taken to* insJtruct them in sewing, spinning, weaving, 
needle-work, and embroidery, and in superintending adi 
the domestic concerns ; as it was thought that they step- 
ped out of their sphere if they went beyond the manual 
employments of the house. It. was also very common 
for husbands to appoint some one to watch the conduct 
of their wives at home, and to accompany them when- 
ever they went abroad. These attendants were gener- 
ally women of age and gravity. 
Coiwe- The consequences of this severe and rigorous treat- 
Ju^J'^'^^^ment may readily be seen. Considering themselves as 
treatment, possessed of uo character, and enjoying no confidence, 
they became regardless of the means of a^cquiring either, 
and often gave themselves up to every passion which 
they could gratify without the knowledge of their hus- 
bands. Hence, too, that other class of females, the 
•Eratpot, HetaersB, which was so numerous and so well supported 
in Athens. These, being under but little restraint, could, 
of course, act as they pleased : and they took the most 
weiiedu- effectual means of gaining affection and commanding 
cated. respect, that of cultivating their mental powers. This 
they did in a great degree. They made themselves 
familiar with most of the arts and sciences, and paid 
Their ^roat attention to the elegant accomplishments, so that 
courted. ^^^^^ society was courted by the poets, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and all the great men of^he day. While 
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their wives were kept at home, and regarded simply as 
necessary appendages, to regnlate the household a^airs, 
the Athenians seem to have bestowed most of their 
affections upon this worthless class, and to have shared 
with them all their pleasures. 

The condition of the Spartan women difiered from Spartan 
that of all other females in Greece. No where were ^®°**"» 
women less watched, or under less restraint. They 
were educated with the men, and were accustomed to 
the same exercises and hardships; contending with accuBtom- 
them in running, wrestling, throwing tjie quoit, andgy^.**"*" 
hurling the dart. By this means they acquired a vigor 
of constitution, and a sternness of character, which 
made them the fit companions of those who were con* 
stantly in the camp. Upon delicacy, sensibility, and Exhibited 
dl the softer affections, they looked with contempt ; Cnslbm^ 
they cultivated but one virtue, almost exclusively — 'y- 
patriotism ; so that a Spartan mother would exult over 
the dead body of her son, brought from the field of 
battle, if, upon examination, she found that all the 
wounds he had received were in front. 



CHAPTER V. 

DWELLINGS, FURNITURE, &C. 



The houses (ojxoi) of the Athenians were divided Hoiues 
into two parts, in which the men and women had dis- ***^******- 
tinct apartments assigned to them. The part in which M9n'a ap- 
the men lodged, was towards the gate, and called p*^°**"** 
dvS^(x>v, or dtSgotflttg • that assigned to the women was Women»i 
termed yvvaixd>v, or Yvvaixcovtug. This was the ex- 
treme part of the house, and behind the oeMi}, before 
which therci were other apartments called ngddgofiog 
and ngoa{fXiov, The entrance to the apartment of the 
women was by a long land narrow avenue, which men 
were not permitted to enter, except near relations and 
such as were introduced by the husband. The cham- 
bers of the women were called rijeoi &6iXafjio^, on ac- 
17 
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count of their being near the top of the house. They 
KXr/ia(. ascended to these by means of a xXlfia^, ' stair-case.' 

In general the private dwellings of the Athenians were 
small and mean^ though in the age of Demosthenes 
many individuals had built houses which almost rivalled 
the public temples in cost and elegance. Most of the 
houses had gardens behind them, and some a small 
Built <m court in front. In general^ however, they were built 
the •troot. directly upon the street, having their upper stories pro- 
jecting somewhat, and their stair-cases and balustrades 
Materkb. upou the outside. The materials of which they were 
built were stone, wood, and unburnt bricks dried in the 
air. There was a difference between olxlat and awoi^ 
x<'a», the former meaning ' dwelling-houses,' which were 
occupied but by one family, and the latter 'lodging- 
houses,' which were let out for lodgings to several fami- 
lies, 
itoon. The ' doors ' {&{fQa and nvh^) were hung upon wood- 

en posts, called naQacriddsg, Over the doors were hung 
small bells. * Sleeping-beds ' {y-Ui^t] and xoUr^) were at 
first very simple, but afterwards costly, having silver 
feet, and being adorned with precious stones. They 
were very high, and required a ladder, or a set of 
steps, to get into them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION OP YOUTH. 



AUieni- Of all the Greeks the Athenians paid the most atten- 
ediiMted. ^^00 to education. Regarding the youth as the future 
supports of the state, and their skill in their different 
branches of education as the best security for the 
maintenance of its safety and independence, they be- 
stowed great care upon them from the moment of their 
birth, and continued it until the twentieth year. If, 
however, the parents were unable to support a child, 
metimoi^'^ if they discovered any defect in its formation, they 
ezpMed. sometimes caused it to be exposed (ixTld^ea&ui)^ after they 
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had tied aboat its neck some jewel, ring, or collar (/re^<- 
diqaux, yvmqlvfiaia)^ by which it might be recognized, 
should it ever be fouiid. But this was esteemed a bar- 
barous act by most of the Greeks, and was seldom done 
except for extraordinary reasons. 

At Athens the names of children were inscribed in ChUdrao, 
the public registers soon after they were born. On the 
seventh, and sometimes on the tenth day, they were whon 
named, on which occasion a sacrifice was offered up. "*"°®**» 
The child was generally named for its father, or one of and for 
its most illustrious ancestors, or from some personal pe- ^ **"*' 
culiarity. Thus Hector's son was called Astyanax, be- 
cause his father was toD diateo; 5»'a|, * the defender of 
the city ' of Troy ; CEdipns was so called did t6 oldeitf 
ro^g TtdSag, * because his feet were swollen.* For 
the first five years no labor of any^ kind was imposed i^a ivee 
upon the children ; and they were left perfectly free fi*ve^etw. 
from restraint, that they might acquire an easy and 
graceful motion, and a vigorous constitution. Soon 
after this period they were taught to swim, and support Taught to 
themselves for a considerable time upon the water. In ■*'*'"• 
a state like Athens, where every citizen was liable to 
be called out to serve in the fleet, this was a most im- 
portant attainment. From the nature of the naval 
engagements of the Greeks, a galley frequently sunk in 
a few minutes after being struck, and those on board 
could save their lives in no other way than by swim- 
ming to the ships around them. In all sea-fights of the 
Athenians, many persons preserved themselves by the 
perfection which they had attained in this art. 

At the age of seven the boys were enrolled in the Age of 
register of the Curia, to which their parents belonged. *'®^®"* 
This was done at the festival *A7t(XToil>gia* They were 
then put under the care of private teachers (Trat^oyoj- uaiSa- 
yol)^ and the directors of the Gymnasia {nrndorqlSai), y^Y^^- 
By the former their minds were stored with virtuous 
principles, and with the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences ; while, by the latter, they were inured to bear 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold. By the gymnastic Oymnu 
exercises, which, though moderate at first, were gradu-**^"* 
ally rendered more severe, they learned to run with 

* See page 123. 
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inconceivable velocity; to throw the javelin with un- 
rivalled skill ; to manage the most spirited and restive 
horses; and to wrestle and box, not only on level 
ground, but when standing to a considerable depth in 
sand. These exercises did not merely employ them in 
youth. Being considered as the best preparation for 
war, they were occasionally practised by all the Athe- 
nians of riper years, and formed the chief occupation 
of those who meant to contend in the games. 
Gramma- Besides spending a portion of the day in the exer- 
rians. ^-^^g ^^ ^j^^ gymnasium, the young Athenians were 
also required to attend grammarians, who instructed 
them in * letters ' (y^^ci^^e/aTa), which term, called also 
> (fiXoloyia^ comprehended history, poetry, eloquence, and 
Greek literature in general. These grammarians did not teach 
cwlflj^ any foreign tongue, for the Greeks regarded all other 
cuitiva- nations with contempt. But by them the youth were 
taught to read and write the Greek language with 
correctness, facility, and elegance. At Athens the 
most scrupulous attention was paid to pronunciation, as 
well as to the mode of expression, and the style of 
writing. By attending the theatre, and listening to the 
orators, even the lowest of the citizens acquired a 
faculty of expressing themselves with neatness and 
accuracy ; they knew the inflection of voice suited to 
every word and sentence ; and never failed to testify a 
disapprobation of those who ventured to speak in public 
without a critical knowledge of the sound and meaning 
of the words which they employed. 
Books first The books which were first put into the hands of au 
"** ■ Athenian youth were the fables of JEsop, the moral 
sentences of Theognis and Solon, and the Poems of 
Branches Homer. He was olso taught arithmetic, to enable him 
rfeduca- ^^ ^^qq^ his owu private accounts, and those of the pub- 
lic, should he ever be called to any important office; — 
Geography, that he might know the relative situation of 
his own country ; — Geometry and Tactics, to qualify him 
for commanding the armies of the republic; — Physics, 
to guard him against the superstition, to which an 
ignorance of the laws of nature necessarily gives rise ; 
— and Morals, to enable him to discharge all his duties 
not taught as a man and a citizen. These various branches were 
■ch(H>ia? not taught in establishments formed by the state. 
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When the study of letters became coramon in Greece, 
many began to apply to them as means of gain, and 
having made themselves masters of some department 
of literature, taught the principles of it to those who 
chose to purchase their instructions. Prom all parts of 
Greece, men of this description flocked to Athens as Private 
the best field for the exercise of their talents, and were "J'"*^'' 
amply rewarded by the Athenians, who spared no ex- 
pense to have their sons well educated. 

In consequence of the encouragement thus held out 
to the instructors of youth, there arose in Greece a 
class of men known by the name of ' sophists ' (orogDc- SopUats. 
(TTtti'), persons of showy talents, who, at the public games 
and places of public resort, were accustomed to deliver 
pompous harangues on subjects most fitted to attract 
the attention of the multitude ; and who pretended to Their 
be capable of speaking on any branch of literature and ^^^' 
science. They were dangerous to youth, for they influence 
were wholly bent on gain, and destitute of all integrity, ***^'®" 
and often lessened the reverence which every uncor- , 
rupted mind feels for virtue, by endeavoring to destroy 
all moral distinctions between good and evil. Socrates ^^mmtA 
rendered a most important service to his country injjf^j^by 
exposing to ridicule the ignorance and presumption of socretee. 
the sophists, and caused them to be regarded with con- 
tempt by all the youth who frequented his society. In 
consequence of these his noble exertions, he drew 
around him a host of enemies, who labored for his de- 
struction, which, by false accusations, they finally 
accomplished. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, MATERIALS FOR WRITING, &C. 

Besides the more important studies which engaged Music. 
the attention of the Athenian youth, music was deemed 
an indispensable branch of education. This term 
{^ftovatxii rix^v) was applied by the Greeks to melody, catioSu ' 
17* 
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measure, poetry, dancing, gesture, ^^c, and seems to 
have included even more than what we mean by ' the 
Spartan accomplishments.' With the Spartans, also, music was 
a favorite amusement ; but it was entirely of a martial 
kind, and bad no tendency to soothe the passions or 
humaniice the temper of the citizens. But at Athens 
every ^cies of music was cultivated to a high degree. 
Every youth was not expected to be a proficient upon any 
one instrument, but to have a little knowledge of all, 
and also to understand the laws of harmony and rhythm, 
so as to be able to pass his judgment upon musicai 
compositions, and upon the pieces presented for prizes 
at the theatre. 
Different There Were seven different notes or sounds of the 
"*•*■• voice, each of which was attributed to some particular 
planet. 1. i^Trcir?/, to the Moon; 2. naQvndTij, to Ju- 
piter ; 3. Uxapos, to Mercury ; 4. f^f^ri, to the Sun ; 
5. naqafiiori, to Mars ; 6. rqLirj, to Venus ; 7. vi/^rfy to 
Saturn. The tone or mode which the musicians used 
N^/iof. in raising or depressing the sound, was called ydfiog, 
modes There w^re four principal modes (v6ftoi) • first, the 
Pbry^an, Phrygian; which was religious, and used to inspire 
sentiments of awe and gratitude towards the gods: 
Doric, second, the Doric; martial, which was adopted when 
an army was to be excited to battle, or when its ex- 
Lydian, ploits Were rehearsed: third, the Lydian ; which was. 
plaintive, and used in reciting the miseries or misfor- 
lonic tunes of mankind : fourth, the Ionic ; gay, flowery, and 
brilliant, which was used upon all festive occasicHi^. 
In later times, v6fioi was the name of the hymns which 
were sung in those modes, 
instru- The music of the Greeks was either vocal or instru- 

"""*■• mental. Their musical instruments were divided into 
'wind instruments' {^finvBv(n&)^ or 'stringed instru- 
ments' (^Vraia or vBvq68BTa). The three principal 
J-yre. instruments were the lyre, the fhite, and the pipe. The 
most famous of the stringed instruments was * the lyre ' 
{ynd&qa and q>6fuy^)^ which in ancient times was played 
on by heroes and princes, in singing of love or the 
exploits of valiant men. At first the strings were made 
of linen thread, and afterwards of the intestines of 
lu sheep. Ancientiy there were three strings ; and hence 

itringt. ^^ jyj,g ^^g called TQtx^Qdog, Afterwards it was ren- 
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dered more perfect by having seven strings, and was 
called knidxo^dog, knTdifd-oyYog, km^yhaaaog. The 
chords 01* strings were touched sometimes lyith a bow 
or quill (nX^xtQov), and, sometimes only with the fingers. 
To play on the lyre was called md^aqli^Biv^ xgoCetv ttAijx- 
tQta, daxTil>loig xqoisiv^ and ^diXkei^v, 

The 'flute' (aifl6g) was a celebrated instrument Flute, 
used at the sacrifices of the gods, at their festivals, 
games, entertainments, and funerals. The straight Two 
flute is said to have been invented by Minerva, and the gtfi^it 
curved flute by Pan. This instrument was generally and cum 
made of the bones of stags or fawns, and hence called * " 
vi6(^6wg aMg, from t^eSgog, * a fawn.' They were also 
made of the bones of asses and of elephants, and like- 
wise of reed, box, and lotus. The Boeotians excelled 
all the other Greeks in playing on this instrument, 
probably on account of their country producing a great 
abundance of excellent canes and reeds. At Athens, Not mucb 
too, it was much played, until Alcibiades had ceased auIIm. 
to learn it- on account of its distorting the counte- 
nance, when its use was confined to musicians by pro- 
fession, and the youth were taught to sing and accom- 
pany their voices with the lyre. The * pipe * {(^vQiy^) Pipe, 
differed considerably in sound from the flute. The 
tones of the former were sharp and shrill, and hence 
they were called lemaUai..' while those of the flute 
were full, grave, and mellow, and were therefore called 

Painting (/?«y^x^, and ^wy^aqotx^ '^^X^v) was also Painting, 
considered as an elegant accomplishment by the Greeks, 
and the sons of the richer Athenians generally devoted 
much time to it. The origin of this art it is difficult to 
ascertain, but so imperfect was it at first, that the early imperfect 
painters were obliged to write at the bottom of their ** ^"*' 
pictures the names of the objects they intended to 
represent. It is probable that this art was unknown 
during the Trojan war, and the few passages of 
Homer which would seem to refer to it, do not warrant 
us to believe that the expressions meant objects vari-andbut 
ously colored, but only different figures and objects ; Ssed?°^°' 
for at first but one color was used. But in later times B«t finally 
the Athenians attained to a high degree of perfection greSTper- 
in the art, excelling in it as much as they did in sculp- '^'^^i®"- 
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ture; and if no specimens have come down to us, 

that would justify the lofty encomiums which many 

of the Greek authors have passed upon Apelles, Parrha- 

Cauaea of sius, and Melanthius, and which would account for the 

IpecklieM enormous prices at which many of their works were 

reaching sold, it is because their pieces were painted in fading 

colors, and upon very perishable materials. 
Pcintinf The instruments and materials used in painting were 
materiib. ^^^iQ^^g ^nd xaUGag^ * the easel,' or frame on which 
they strained the canvass when they painted ; nlva^ and 
nifdixioif, the * tablets ' or * canvass ; ' Arjxu^o/, * paint- 
boxes,' in which the painters kept their colors ; /^c^^ara, 
the * unprepared colors ; * qxigjuuxa^ the * prepared col- 
ors ; * yQ<'(p'?, * the style ; ' <)noyqacflg^ • the pencil.* 
The pie- The outline or rude delineation of the picture was 
**"*• called {>7iOTv7iuKTi,g^ ibnoYQuq/^ij axidj axiuyQvKfia, The 

■finished portrait was termed elxdtp. 
Material! The materials for writing used by the ancients difTer- 
ing.^"^ ed very much from those employed in modern times. 
In*. Ink (jiiiXav^ or ftiXav yQu(pix6v^ * writing ink*) was made 
sometimes from the black fluid of the cuttle-fish ; and 
sometimes from soot, burnt with rosin and pitch, and 
diluted. This soot was taken from furnaces con- 
structed on purpose, having no passage for the emission 
of smoke. Ink was also made from the lees of wine, 
dried and burnt. 
Paper. There were many substances used for writing on. 

The general term used for any writing substance was 
x&prtiS' X'^^^V?' This was made from several materials. 1. From 
Parch- the skins of beasts, * parchment ' (axiJroc), which was 
"**"*• the most durable. 2. From the bark of- trees, and 
various sorts of linen cloth. 3. From the Egyptian 
Papyrus, Trdnvqo:, papyriis, from which our word ' paper ' is de- 
wbat? j-ived. This is a kind of flag which grows in the 
marshes of Egypt, or amid the stagnant waters left by the 
How pre- river Nile, after its inundation. The inner membranes* 
pored. ^^ ^jj.g pj^^j y/exe taken, carefully cleansed, and then 
pressed and dried in the sun. It was formed into rolls, 
at the Extremity of which was suspended a ticket contain- 
ing the title of the book. Sometimes thin sheets of 
lead, or layers of wax, were used for writing, in which 
case the writer made impressions with the hard styli. 
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The axilog, stylus, or ' pen/ was made of various The stf- 
substances. When they wrote upon wax, lead, or any JSxof, 
hard substance, the stylus was made of iron or ivory. 
It was round, having one end large and smooth, for what? 
erasing any mistake, while the other terminated gradu^ 
ally in a point, with which incisions were made m the 
plates. When softer substances were used for writing 
on, such as parchment or the papyrus, they wrote with 
pens made of quills, and a small and thin reed, called 
xdXafiog, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FOOD. 



The ancient Greeks lived chiefly on farinaceous Ancient 
compositions and vegetables, of which they had a great SJJ^,**' 
variety. Their meals, for the most part, were rather 
scanty, though the tables of the rich, and those which 
were spread for public entertainments, were loaded with 
every luxury. The mildness of the climate caused ani- 
mal food to be less necessary, and hence the poorer 
classes could support themselves comfortably for a trifling 
sum. Every thing eaten, with the exception of what 
was prepared from corn, was .originally called, bifjop/o^ov, 
6iff(hk>i,ov, which included salt, olives, cheese, vegetables, ^***'^ 
and all preparations of meat and fish ; but by degrees 
the usage of this word was changed, so that at length 
it signified only fish, the favorite food of the Athenians. 

The varieties of bread (pLoxog and oXxog *) were ex- Bread, 
tremely nitfnerous in Greece, and particularly at Ath- Many v». 
ens, whose inhabitants were much celebrated for their "*'*®*- 
success in this department of the culinary art. The 
two kinds of bread were ^Qiog^ * maize-bread,' and 
M^a, * barley-bread.' With the flour there was gene- 
rally mixed a little milk, oil, and salt, which made very 

* srro^f 'bread/ was so much used that it i^as often put for 
food in general. 
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White white and delicate loaves ; these were carried in • little 
Howbak- wickcF baskets called xd^eov and Kavovv, The loaves 
^^ were either baked under the ashes, and then termed uno^ 
dlxm digjoi' and iyxQV(plai' oi. in a baking-oven (x^.'^avoy), 
and then they were called xgiSavXiai. The meal of the 
&QTog was termed iSiXevQoy, 'maize flour'; that of the 
/uci^a, &Xg>irov, * barley-meal.* The Athenians also made 
MiUet. use of fieXlpi]^ ' millet ; * of ^^«, ' corn/ or thenar of the 
Rice. Romans; and of S^v^a, *rice:* oXvQa^ * spelt,' a species 
of grain with which Homer feeds the horses of his 
heroes, formed a kind of brown-bread. 
Wheat- The TivfjafAovg, * wheat-cake,* was made of wheat and 
"^®* honey , the orjaafjlg^ or ar^auf-tovg, of sesame (a vegeta- 
ble which grew in India) and honey ; &uvlop* * homi- 
Other ny-cake,' of corn bruised and not ground. There 
were also cakes made of various other ingredients be- 
sides wheat. The •&qiov, * fig-cake,* was composed of 
rice, cheese, eggs, and honey, and took its name from 
its being wrapped in *figJeaves' (^^la). The /uurrw- 
T(5*', * cheese-cake,' was made of cheese, eggs, and gar- 
lic beaten together. 
Atheniane But in the most flourishing periods of their history, 
j^J^*j^ the Greeks, and especially the Athenians, did not con- 
fine themselves to these simple articles of food. The 
art of cookery was carried to great perfection, and 
various kinds of meats and fish were served up in 
a luxurious manner. Of the latter the Greeks seem to 
Spartans have been particularly fond. The Lacedaemonians^ 
pSHnf*** however, continued to live in a plain manner, con fin- ' 
Black- ing themselves chiefly to the * black-broth,* fiilug l^wfidg. 
"*'*** Salt (^s) was used by the Greeks in almost every arti- 
cle of food, and in great abundance. Their ' second 
courses* (^devTsgat rgdnel^ai) consisted of sweetmeats, 
apples, almonds, nuts, figs, peaches, grapes, pears, (&c. 

* From a privative, and ^lUi;, ' a mill.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIQUORS. 

In the primitive ages, the common beverage of the Water 
Greeks was water. When wine was introduced, it "*** ''*'*•» 
was universally diluted with water; the customary pro-g«°«r^y 
portions b^ing about two parts of wine to five of water. ™**® * 
Often, however, not more than one third or one fourth 
of the mixture was wine ; it was therefore very weak, 
as the wines themselves were by no means strong. 
From this custom of mixing water with wine, the drink- 
ing-cups were termed xQuxriQeg, dnd tov HsgdaaG&at^ 
' from the mixture ' made in them. These goblets were Cobiota. 
generally crowned with garlands, and to such a pitch 
of luxury did the Greeks reach, that they frequently- 
perfumed their wines with odoriferous flowers or other Pnrftiman 
substances. Wine thus prepared was called oJyog /iv^- ^'" * 
gtplxTjg, * perfumed wine,' from fi^gov^ < perfume.* Some- 
times they sweetened it by putting flour kneaded with 
honey into the cask. 

The Greeks kept their wine in * earthen vessels ' Wine. 
(^xigafwi)' or in 'leathern bottles' (dc/xo/), or in kept?* 
casks. Old wines were in the greatest repute. The 
most famous of the wines of the Greeks were the 
alrog Jlgdfivetog, 0(i<rio^, AiaSiog, JCtoc, Kgif^g, K(Mg, 
'Pddiog- but the ohog Maq^^xrig is most commended 
by Homer. In early times the Greeks drank from 
the horns of oxen. Afterwards they used cups of Drinking 
earth, wood, glass, brass, gold, and silver. The princi- ^'^^^ 
pal names of the cups were (pi6iXri, 7roT7J^*o>', x<5X*|, dinag, Their 
y,^7telXov, (rxt5<jpog, xvfi^iov^ yaax^q, &c., of which some "*™*"* 
received the name from their form, some from the ma- 
terials of which they were made, and others from differ^ 
ent circumstances. 

To drink to excess was considered by the Greeks as Greeki . 
disgraceful; but when they wished to indulge tliem- iJ"£J^e 
selves, they had larger goblets than those they common- ofw>n«s 
ly used. The drunkard was even infamous, and he 
who committed a crime when drunk, was more severely 
punished than if he had committed it when sober. To 
prevent the Spartans from drinking to excess, it was cus- 
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tomary to have a drunken slaTe brought before them, 
when children, that a sight so disgusting might produce 
in them an aversion to drink. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SEVERAL SORTS OF ENTERTAINMENTS, AND TIMES 
OP EATING. 

Entertaitt- There wcrc three sorts of entertainments, Mgavog, 
^K^'oi, yoLuog, and elXanlprj, "Eqoivog was a * club-feast,' or an 
OT club-' entertainment made at the common charge of ail pres- 
ent. It was so called, ^nb tou owBqdif, because every 
man * contributed * his portion. What each guest con- 
tributed was termed avjLi(foq&^ elatpo^d, xara^oiij. Those, 
who did not contribute were termed dal/fiSoloi^, of which 
number were poets, singers, and others who diverted the 
company. The persons who collected the contribu- 
Tdptoft tions, as well as the guests, were called i^afiatal. rd- 
ria^" f^os WIS a ' marriage-feast ; ' and elXanlpij was a sump- 
feoat. tuous entertainment provided at the expense of one 
person. But the ^'^a^ot, being provided at less expense 
to each individual, than the other entertainments, were 
. generally most frequented, and were considered as 
tending to produce feelings of friendship and good 
neighborhood. They were generally, too, conducted 
with more order and propriety than any other feast. 
csty- There were also, in many places, entertainments at 

^'*****' whicli a whole city, or tribe, or any other body or fra- 
ternity of men, were present. These were designated 
by the general napies aucralTia, navdala^ar^ dtc. The 
provisions were sometimes furnished by contributions, 
sometimes by the liberality of the rich, and at other 
times from the public revenue. 
Timet of According to some authors, the times of eating were 
B*ea{- four every day. 1. 'AxQ&uufiay the morning meal, was 
^^ so termed, because it was customary at this time to eat 
pieces of bread dipped in wine unmixed with water, 
which was called ^xgaiov. This meal was called by 
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Uomer dgtajoy • sometimes it was termed dtavr^anafjidg, 
< breakfast/ and was taken about the rising of the sun. 
2. JelTtvov was the meal at noon, or ' dinner.' 3. ^e^- 
Uv6v was the afternoon meal. 4. M^og was the < sup^ Supper, 
per/ which was afterwards, among the later Greeks, 
termed Beinvov, But the generality of authors mention 
but three meals a day, and omit the third, called deiki^ 
v6v. Others think that the primitive Greeks had but" 
twd^eals, the fi^iiTTOJ', 'dinner,' and d6qnog (^r ^etTrvoi', Dinner. 
' supper.' Dinner was but ashort and plain meal ; but 
the supper, taken about sunset, was the principal meal Supper, 
of the Greeks. meai. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CEREMONIES BEFORE ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The person by whom the entertainment was provided The hoBt. 
was termed 6 iawdnw^, kcrri&y, rij? avvovolag 'fiyefKbv, *the 
host;' those that were entertained danvfidpsg^daitaXeTg, 
Gvvdemvot^ * the guests ; ' and they who gave the invita- Gueau. 
tions xXif^toqeg, Those who intruded themselves into 
other men's entertainments were called ^i/ta*, * flies ; ' 
and Ttagdanoi, ' parasites.' 

Before the Greeks went to an entertainment, they Bathing 
washed and anointed themselves; for it was thought ^^" •**" 
very indecent to appear at table without having paid 
great attention to personal cleanliness. Those who 
came from a journey were washed and clothed with 
suitable apparel, in the house of the entertainer, before 
they were admitted to the feast. It was also customary 
to wash between the courses, and then again after 
supper.' To wash the hands before supper was termed 
vltf/aad-ai' afler supper, Anovlipaa&at, The towels forToweb 
wiping the hands were called ixfiayeta, /e^^^iuajfT^a. 
After the guests had arrived, they saluted the master of 
the house, which was called dKyndt^ead^m, The common Forms of 
salutation was joining their right hands* taiutatioB. 

18 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CEREMONIES AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Seato, The ancient Greeks sat at meat. Homer mentions 

raikindU! three different sorts of seats : 1. ^lq)Qog, ' a settee/ 
which contained two persons, as the name imports, and 
which was commonly placed for those of the meanest 
rank. 2. BQ6pog^ * a chair,' on which they sat upright, 
having under their feet a footstool, termed ^^^I'vc. 
KAtfffitff. 3. KXiafi6g, * a sofa,' on which they sat leaning a little 
backwards. Afterwards, as the manner of living be- 
came more luxurious, they reclined at their meals on 
KXivat. * couches' (xXlyai) • the richest of which had ivory feet, 

* covers ' (crT^(Aw«r«), and * pillows ' (nfjogxecpdlaia). 
Lying at The manner of lying at meat was as follows : — the 
maSner of. **^^® was placed in the middle of the room, around 
which were arranged the beds or couches covered with 
cloth or tapestry. Upon these they reclined, leaning 
upon their left arm, with their legs stretched out at 
length, or a little bent, and their heads resting upon pil- 
lows. If several persons reclined on the same couch, 
which was very usual, the first, or the most honored, lay 
on the uppermost part, with his legs extending behind 
the back of the second, whose head was opposite to the 
Guests ar- brcast of the first ; and in like manner the rest. It was 
ranC^ ^ customary to arrange the guests according to their rank, 

the chief persons having the uppermost places. 

Tables, The 'table* (TQ^nelu) was accounted most sacred, 

as, by means of this, honor was paid^ to the god of 

friendship and hospitality. This god was Jupiter, who, 

from his' protection of guests and friends, received the 

titles of Siviog and fPlhog. The tables were made of 

made of wood, and were highly polished., Those of the rich 

^^ were adorned with plates of silver and other metals, and 

had various figures carved upon their feet. Of the 

Three suppeV, which was the principal meal, there were three 

the*«u^ distinct parts. 1. Jeinvov nQootfuov was a slight re- 

pe» past before the supper, and consisted of bitter herbs, 

eggs, oysters, mead {oipd/jeh, which was a mixture of 

honey and wine), and of other things which were 

thought to create an appetite. 2. Jeljivov^ * the sup- 
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per,' was sometimes called xecpaX^ delnvov, and was 
always much more plentifully furnished than the for- 
mer. 3. JevTBQa T^<i7r£^« was 'the second course/ Second 

which consisted of fruits and sweetmeats of all kinds. . c®"*"®- 

It was esteemed by the Greeks as unlawful to eat, offering! 
until they had made an offering to the gods of a part^^j* 
of their provisions ; and to neglect this duty was con- 
sidered as an act of great impiety. During the enter- 
tainmentj all the guests were- apparelled in white, and Guests 
frequently they crowned their heads with garlands, and thke.** *° 
anointed them with various perfumes. The ' rooms Rooms 
also, in which the company sat, were sometimes per- p®''^*"®*^* 
fumed by burning myrrh or frankincense, or with other 
odors. The chief manager of the entertainn\ent was 
called ffvfino(r!aQxog, or uvfiixoalov iTHfieXrjTi/ig, who, at 
feasts in common, was elected by lot. Next to him was 
the (iaadeiug^ < king,' whose duty it was to determine the BavtUvt. 
laws of good fellowship, and to whose directions all the 
guests were obliged to conform. When the guests had 
taken their places, an equal portion was distributed to 
each of them. Hence the ' feast ' was called dcr/c, and Aa(^ 
the * carver * or * distributor,' dangdg, from the yerb 
dulb), * to divide.' 

The distributors of drink, or * cup-bearers,' were Cup-bear- 
commonly termed oivox^oi. In the heroic ages, the®"* 
heralds '(xij^uxfg) generally performed this office. It 
was also customary for * boys,* or young men (xovqai) to 
fill the cups. These youth were not slaves, but of good 
families ; sometimes of the most noble and distinguish- 
ed. The cups were crowned with garlands, and filled Cnpe 
to the brim. In the heroic ages, full cups were pre- "uh gw- 
sented to men of great quahty, while to the rest the lands. 
wine was equally distributed. The master of the feast 
drank to his guests in order, according to their quality. 
The manner of doing this was by drinking part of the Manner of 
cup, and sending tlws remainder to the person whom ^^'^ 
they named, which was termed Ttgonlvs^v, The forms 
of salutation were* various : the most frequent was 
XaXgs, It was also customary to drink to persons 
absent. First the gods were remembered ; then absent Gods Snt 
friends ; and at every name one cup was drunk. Three JJ^^*™ 
rounds were drunk in honor of the gods ; the first in 
honor of Jupiter ; the second in honor of the heroes or 
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demi-gods ; the third in honor of Jupiter the Preserver, 
called xqatiiif Jidg JSoirriQog. 'uiya&ov daLjuoPog k^cxtij^ 
was ' the cup of the good genius/ by whom they 
understood Bacchus. 
LUM^ioiis As soon as the entertainment was ended, a libation 
hymns. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ prayer was offered, and a hymn sung to 
the gods. This ceremony being finished, the company 
' was entertained with diversions, discourses on various 

Marie,jbe. subjects, music of all kinds, and whatever tended 
to excite mirth and cheerfulness. From the most 
Daaeing. ancient times, music and dancing were the diversions at 
entertainments. Of the latter exercise the Athenianf- 
were passionately fond ; but they never practised or 
couiitenanced. any unseemly gestures or attitudes. 
Dancing girls and performers on Uie flute were fre- 
quently introduced, after the guests had drunk their 
wine ; and as soon as they entered, the whole company 
Exercise! rose from the table and joined in the exercise. After 
^^, the dancing was over, the guests were invited to wrestle, 
leap, run races, throw the quoit, and perform other bodi* 
ly exercises. To retire from the entertainment was 
expressed by ylvead-en ix delnvov, draHe^rix avfjiTtoalov, 



CHAPTER XIIL 

MANNER OF ENTERTAINING STRANGERS. 

^•ff*'.^*^ The hospitality of the early Greeks was unbounded ; 

sucred. * ^ and so sacred did they consider its rights, that they were 
observed with even greater inviolability than the ties of 
kindred and consanguinity. From the moment a stran- 
ger crossed their threshold, he became an object of their 
care, and they entertained him for several days without 
even inquiring into his history. If -he was found worthy 
of their attention, an alliance of hospitality was formed 
which was forever regarded as indissoluble. These 
alliances descended from parents to their children ; nor 
were they contracted by private and single persons only, 
but by these, with whole families and cities. This 
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hospitality liad its origin, probably, both in pity and Caoaes of 
necessity. In the primitive ages, the tribes of men lived ^faiity.**" 
at a very remote distance from each other, and those who 
travelled into a foreign country exposed themselves to 
great danger from the pirates and robbers with which the 
seas and countries abounded. Hence it was considered 
the duty of every good man to afford protection to those 
strangers that might travel within his neighborhood. 
Besides this, the Greeks were wholly ignorant of the 
conveniences of modern inns, and therefore it became No pubUc 
the more necessary that the rights of hospitality should '""■• 
be especially venerated. 

Before strangers partook of the repast that was pre- Ceremo- 
pared for them, it was customary to place salt before eitenain- 
hem, in order to signify that, as salt preserves meat, 8oin««traa- 
the friendship then begun should be lasting. It was*®"* 
indeed used on all occasions, and was supposed to pos- 
sess some divine quality ; hence it was called &6Tog fiXg, sait. 
' divine salt ; ' legol dleg, * holy salt.' T6 dfwrgAne^ov, 
' to have eaten at the same table,' was considered an 
inviolable obligation to friendship. 

It was customary for those who were thus allied by i^etianof 
the rights of hospitality, to give each other ailffiSoXa, cer- l?oJ^"*" 
tain * tokens,' which were to be produced whenever 
they travelled, and the recognition of which insured . 
the bearer every attention. These tokens, which were 
also called ^ivM and d&ga ^evixd, were deposited by the 
ancient Greeks among their treasures, to perpetuate the 
n^mory of their friendship to succeeding generations. 
Those who undertook a journey first implored the di-Ceremo. 
vine protection, as the facilities for travelling were very gj®'^^ 
small and the dangers very great. Before their depart- o»y«n« 
ure into a foreign land, it was customary to salute and 
take leave of the deities of their own country by kissing 
the earth. The same form of salutation was commonly 
practised on their arrival in any country. 
18 • 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GRECIAN BATH0. 

«reeiu The Greeks were very attentive to personal cleanli- 
tbekp^r- >i®M* ^^ o°^y when they put off moarning, when 
•on*- they returned firom wax, or had finished any hard labor, 
did they bathe and anoint themselves, but also before 
they went to any entertainment, and whenever they 
came from a journey. Besides the public baths, which 
at Athens were very numerous, most of the richer 
Frivato citizens had private baths in their own houses. They 
**"*"• bathed either in hot or cold water, though the former 
Boomi of seems to have been much preferred. The public baths 
gj^* contained the following rooms: 1. dnodi/nj^ioy, *the 
undressing-room ; 2. ^ndxavuiop, * the fire-room,' in 
which was a fire for those who wished to heat them- 
selves before bathing; 3. 8annatiffi^ov, * a. hot bath;' 
XovTQiap, < a cold bath ; ' dlemj^giov^ « the anointing- 
room.' 
AiMut- Afler bathing they always anointed, either to close 
''V; the pores of the body, which was especially necessary 
afler the use of hot baths, or lest the skin should be- 
. come rough after the water was dried off. This prac- 
tice, however, was not very general, as it was consid- 
ered rather effeminate. As the feet were more exposed 
than any other part of the body, they were oftener 
washed and anointed ; whence some think they were 
called XmaQol n6deg. 



CHAPTER XV, 

DRESS OF THE GREEKS. 



Gannentf, The clothing of the Athenians varied considerably 

^Jjjf in materials, color, and make, according to the time of 

the year, as well as the age, family, rank, property, 

taste, and object of the wearer ; and fashion, although 
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not so powerful as in modern days, had also its influ- 
ence at that time. Woollen garments were the . most 
common ; although linen ones were worn, especially by 
women, and were at a low price, with the exception of 
the finest kinds, ^ut the Spartans had a uniform cos- 
tume, which they preserved for a great length of time. 
The several articles of clothing may be arranged under 
three general divisions, the headrdresSy garments, and 
shoes. 

The ancient Greeks, like the Egyptians, went with Head- 
their heads uncovered : but afterwards they used * hats,' **"*"* 
called TtXloi, mXla^ or mXldta, Women, however, al- 
ways had their heads covered. The coverings and 
ornaments which they wore on their heads were, x<i- 
IvTtjqa, * a veil ; ' d/tnu^^ * a fillet,' with which the hair Veils. 
was tied ; xq^defivov^ * a veil,' which came down upon 
the shoulders ; xeKgitpalog, * a net,' in which the hair 
was inclosed ; ftliQa, ' a turban,' which was adopted Turbau 
from the Asiatics. Some of the Athenians wore gold- Golden 
en grasshoppers in their hair, called jixti^yBg^ which |SJ!^**^ 
were intended to show the . greatness and antiquity of 
their extraction, and that they were &^c6x^oysc, < sprung 
from the same earth which they inhabited.' From tl^ 
ears of the women were suspended * ear-rings,' called Ear-ring* 
MQfiaroi^ if (6tmx, and iUxeg, They also adorned their necks Neck- 
with * necklaces,' termed ogfiot. **^* 

The garments, or clothing of the body, went by the oannenti. 
general hames of iai9-ijg, I'cr&jyatg, ^aOijiua^ and, with the 
poets, sI/Lia, The inner garment, both of men and 
women, was * the tunic ' {z^itav) • they who did not wear Tunie. 
an inner garment were called fiovdnenXoi, Women of 
opulence and rank wore tunics which were fastened 
from the shoulders to the hands with gold or silver buc- 
kles, called neqdvai, and ndgnoci. Over the tunic, which 
came no lower than the knee, they threw a mantle 
that entirely covered them. In the form and dispo-Ponnof 
Bition of their dress, the men were expected to study 
decency, and the women to unite elegance with taste. 
These generally painted their eyebrows black, applied ^browi 
a rouge to their faces, and sprinkled their hair with a^**^^^*^ * 
yellow-colored powder. The following are the princi- 
pal garments. 

'Ifi&Tiov^ sometimes called qp<iDog, was the exterior robe 'i/ictrwy. 
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of the ixromen among the Greeks, as the toga was among 
the Romans. The words and phrases relative to this 
garment are nsQiSdklea&ai and dva6dXlea&ai, * to put on ' 
the cloak, and divaS^klea'S-ai Ifi&jtov in dgiateQa, and 
inl de^ut^ * to throw it over the left, or right arm.* — 

XAaira. XlaXva was a thicker external robe, which was worn in 
cold weather, and which was sometimes dnlotg, ' single,* 

•oivtfAi?;. and sometimes dmlri^ * double.' — ^aivdlr^g or q)sv6lijg 
was a cloak nearly round, without sleeves, and 
worn in cold or rainy weather. — Aridog was a light 
garment worn by both sexes, and suitable for warm 

'E^- weather. — 'Eq>sGiQlg viras a kind of great coat, which 

roit<av, ^^ naade of the skins of goats. — TqiSbtv and rqiS^ 
vioy was the cloak of philosophers and poor persons, 
and was made of very coarse stuff. — "Enwfilg was a 

UtzXos. short female cloak, thrown over the shoulders. — IHnXog 
was an extej-ior robe worn by women and sometimes by 
men ; to which was generally attached a ' girdle,' ^c^ 

Xro\fi, axqov, — 2'toXi} was a long robe that reached to the 
heels. — KaTbirdxi] was a habit of slaves bordered at the 

•Bfwfiif. bottom with sheepskin. — "E^btfitg was another garment 
of slaves, which had only one sleeve, and which served 
both for a tunic and a cloak. Citizens, however, some- 
times wore this dress. — Balifj and dm&iqa were 

XAflAi^s. shepherds' garments, made of skins. — Xlafiitg was a 
military robe, worn over the tunic, the cuirass, dec. It 
was also used by young men and women. — Xlavlg 
was a fine and thin robe. — Qiqiaxqov and ^eqifnqtop 

tTfi6<^tov. were summer garments. — Sigdcptov was a kind of 
kerchief, or round zone, worn by women over their 

tiXXta. breasts. — »P^AAta were * bracelets,' with which ^ the 
hands and arms of the Grecian women were decorated. 
The Greeks seem not to have worn any thing like, our 
pocket handkerchief. 

Sboet. The coverings of the feet were called by the general 

'XmSih name of tnod'^luata, * shoes.' Of these there were very 

'**"'*• many kinds, and they were an article in which great 
luxury was displayed. They were tied under the soles 

Shoe- of the feet with * thongs ' or * cords ' {Ifidvteg). To 

•tnngn, ^^ ^^ .^^^ shoes was termed ^TtodeZv • to take them off, 
Uetv^ ^Meiv, By the poets shoes were also called ^c- 
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Ji^Sad^qoi were shoes common to both men and Ata^aOpa. 
women. — S&vdaXa and oavd&Xia were in ancient times ^vSaXa 
the shoes peculiar to heroines, and to opulent and gay 
women. -^ Biadfai and ^lavdag were a kind of shoes 
chiefly worn in the house. — KovlTtodeg were shoes 
resembling the former, but low and thin. — JleQiSaQlSe 
were shoes worn by women of rank. — Kqrjitldsg (called is.finvX6ss, 
also dLQnldeg) were a sort of slippers which covered only 
the soles of the feet, and were fastened by lacings. — 
*AQ6vXai were large and easy shoes, which came up to 
the ankles. -^ Jlegmical were female shoes of a white 
color, and generally worn only by women of loose char- 
acter. — Aax(anxai were Spartan shoes of a red color. AaxAwi- 
— Ka^6atlvai were coarse shoes worn by peasants. — *"^* 
*Efi6dtai were shoes used by comedians. — K6&ogvoi KSdopvou 
were ' buskins,' worn by tragedians, and were suited to 
each foot. They were also called ifi^(kdeg. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GRJQGIAN FUNERALS. 



Pluto is said to have been the first that instructed the Piuto Ui« 
Greeks in the manner of performing the last offices to ^'fuil^e^ 
the'dead ; and hence the poets have constituted him su- "^"* 
preme monarch of all the departed, and assigned him 
a vast and unbounded empire in the shades below. The 
debt due from the living to the dead was considered as 
so obligatory, that he who neglected it was thought to obiiga- 
have committed a most unpardonable crime, and tOi^'^^^^^^ 
have been guilty of a greater sacrilege than if he had honon 
spoiled the temples of the gods. Even to speak evil of Soid!** 
the dead, or to prosecute revenge beyond the grave, 
was considered the mark of a cruel and vindictive dis- 
position; and such offenders were not only branded 
with disgrace and infamy, but, by the laws of Solon, 
incurred a severe penalty. Foferai 

Of all the honors paid to the dead, the care of their ntee moit 
funeral rites was the greatest and most obligatory ; for?* 
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hence they were called dlxaw, v6fii(ia^ vofuXfifieva^ M&ifia, 
oaia, d&c, all of which terms implied the inviolable 
obligations that nature had imposed on the living to 
leawm attend to the obsequies of the dead. The reason why 
^**J* they were so solicitous respecting the interment of the 
departed was, that they were firmly persuaded that their 
souls could not be admitted into the Elysian fields, but 
would wander desolate upon the banks of the river Styx, 
till their bodies were deposited in the earth. Hence 
the greatest of all imprecations was, to wish that a person 
might die without burial (dfragpoj ittnbtjeiv x^^f^^s) ' and 
Ship- of all forms of death, that by shipwreck was deemed 
{^j the most terrible, since the body was swallowed up in the 
qion with deep.* When, therefore,' they were in danger of being 
Mt £nor. cast away at sea, they fastened the most valuable of their 
stores to their bodies ; with a direction to the first that 
found their corpses, if they should be washed on shore, 
entreating the favor of a burial, and offering what was 
Ritei per- about them as a reward. It was also thought important 
formed by ^y^^^ ^^^^^^ funeral rites should be performed by their 
friendf. friends, and that their bodies should be interred in the 
sepulchres of their fathers. For this reason the ashes 
of those who died in foreign countries were usually 
brought home, and deposited in the family tomb. 
PenoiM There were, however, some persons, who, from their ac- 
oTSl^ tions while they lived, or from the circumstances of their 
rites of death, were considered unworthy of the common rites 
•e^uiture. ^^ gepulture. Of such were the following. 1. Public 
Enemies, or private enemies. This was more particularly the 
case in the heroic ages, as we find throughout Homer ; 
but in later times it was generally deemed inhuman %o 
deny an enemy the common privileges of nature. 
Traitors. 2. Those who betrayed or conspired against their coun- 
try, or who did not exert themselves to defend it. 
Tyrants. 3. Tyrants; who were considered as enemies to their 
Suicides, country. 4. Suicides ; who were deemed enemies to 
their country, since they deserted it. 5. Persons guilty 



* Hence after tlie naval battle at ArffintlfltB, the Athenians con 
demued many of the commanders to death, although they were 
victorious, because (in consequence' of a^ storm's coming on) 
they did not raise up the bodies of the slain from the deep, and 
have them interred. 
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of sacrilege ; whose interment would have been thought Sacnie. 
an affiront to the deities they had robbed. 6. Persons ^°^* 
killed by lightning ; who were thought hateful to the Tbom 
gods, and were buried apart by themselves, or in the SJi^ 
very piace where they died. 7. Those who wasted their spend- 
patrimony, forfeited their right of being buried in the'^"*'"' 
sepulchre of their fathers. 8. Those who died in debt ; Debton. 
whose bodies were given to their creditors, till satisH 
faction was made. 9. Offenders who suffered capital Maiefae- 
punishment. ***"' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

CEREMONIES IN SICKNESS AND AT DEATH. 

When any person was thought to be dangerously sick, Sieknest 
they fixed over his door a branch of rhamu * and laurel. 
The former was thought to keep off evil, and the latter 
to render Apollo, the god of physic, propitious. Allinflaence 
sudden deaths of men were attributed to Apollo, and onfiST^ 
of women to Diana ; and the former under the symbol 
of the sun, and. the latter under that of the moon, were 
thought to have a great influence on human life. It 
was also customary to cut off a lock of hair from a 
person near his end, and consecrate it to the infernal 
deities ; and prayers (^l^nj^w* e^/ai, 'farewell prayers^) Farewell 
were offered up to Mercury, whose office it was to con-'"*^""' 
duct souls to the infernal regions. 

When the sick person was at the very point of death, Ceremo- 
it was usual for his friends and relations to crowd S^^il* 
around his bed, to kiss and embrace him, to bid him 
farewell, and to catch his dying words, which they ever 
after repeated with the greatest reverence. As soon as 
he had expired, they beat brazen kettles, by which they 
thought to drive away evU spirits, and to secure his soul 
from the Furies. 



* Common name, bueUtk^nnfi. 
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Every thing pertainiDg to death was expressed in 
wcHrds of the most gentle import Instead of ^ijaxei^ 
and dno^'^xcip^ • to die/ they used the words dmoyl" 
reirdu*, * to cease to exist/ ^mi^z^a-^fu and of/fi<r^a»,.' to 
depart/ ^el&etv roB ^tov, « to depart firom life/ na&eZt^ 
x$, * to suffer something ; ' and the dead were termed 
olx6fuPo$^ * those who haid departed.' So also xoiftaa&a& 
and evdetv^ ' to sleen/ were generally used for dying. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CEREMONIES BEFORE FUNERALS. 



ciosinf of As soon as a person had expired, they closed his eyes^ 
Jh« ©yMf wliich was termed xa&atqelk^ awagfidTTSiy^ avyxXeietr to^g 
jjootiH fcy 6q>S'(xlfiovg^ or xd ^Utpa^, This custom was so univer- 
uoiu! sal, that Mcnaftieiv^ * to close the eyelids/ was frequently 
used for ^yijaareiv, ' to die.' The mouth of the dead person 
was then closed, and his face covered. These offices 
were performed hy his nearest relations, who also had 
all the care and paid all the expenses of the funeral, 
unless the person were honored with a puhlic burial, in 
which case the charges were paid out of the public 
treasury. 
Compos- Before the body was cold, they composed all themem- 
JJ*^*** hers, which they stretched out to their proper length. 
They then washed it with warm water, which office 
was generally performed by the female relatives of the 
Anoiotinff. deceased. It was then anointed with oil, and wrapped 
in a linen cloth, over which was put some elegant gar- 
Decking ment, commonly of a white color. The next ceremo- 
£^f ny was decking the dead body with chaplets of flowers 
and green boughs, which probably intended to signify 
the pleasure and joy which attended the dead, when 
freed from this toilsome and afflictive world. 
LayiM They then proceeded to May out* the dead body 
bSy. {^Qoil%)^e(T&ai) • sometimes they placed it on the ground, 
and sometimes on a bier, called UHigoy, q>iqzqov^ (pige^ 
rgov^ which was adwiied with various sorts of fk)wers. 
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The place where the deceased was laid was the entrance Body 
of the house, probably to give all persons an opportunity ^e^J^r! 
to examine whether he had about him any marks of 
violent death. The feet were turned towards the gate, Peet turn- 
to signify that he was never to return after being car-fJ^J^^® 
ried out. While the body lay in this state, it was 
usual to attend it constantly, to see that no violence 
were offered to it. Before interment, a piece of money 
was put into the mouth of the corpse, generally an obo- Anoboiu. 
lus, which was thought to be Charon's fare for ferrying ron^^nd a 
the departed soul across the Styx. Besides this, a pe- cake for 
culiar kind of cake (/xeitTToura), comfiosed of flour and put^'Si 
honey, was put into the mouth, whereby the fury of the mouth, 
dog Cerberus, who guarded the entrance into hell, 
might be appeased. It was customary to let the bodies 
of the dead remain thus exposed a whole day, during Exposed 
which time a lustral vessel, called dcgddviov^ was kept at ***' * '^^* 
the door to purify those who had touched the corpse. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FUNERAL PROCESSIONS. 



The time between the death and the interment of a inter- 
person was not fixed. The bodies of eminent men"®"*' 
were, however, kept som£ time, both to make suitable 
preparations for the funeral, and to allow all who wish- 
ed, to take a view of them for the last time. The more 
usual time of burial seems to have been on the third or on. the 
fourth day after death, though poor persons were often ^^^^' 
buried on the next day. The carrying forth of the day 
corpse was termed ixxofiidi^, and ixq)OQd, and hence 
inxofil^eiv and iiccpigeiv are words appropriated to fu- 
nerals. 

The funeral ceremony was performed in the day, as Puneraii 
the night was considered a very improper time, be-jj^^*'' 
cause furies and evil spirits, which could not endure 
the light, then ventured abroad. But young men who 
died in the flower of their age were buried in the morn- 
19 
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ing twilight ; for the death of a young man appeared 
so dreadful a calamity, that it was thought unbecoming 
Torehet at to reveal it in the face of the sun. As these funerals 
were celebrated by torch-light, it became customary to 
carry torches at all other burials, though performed in 
the day ; and hence originated the expression by which 
old men were said to approach M ri^v 8(fda xoD ^lov^ 
* to the torch of their life.' 
Bearers of The bearers of the corpse usually carried it upon 
the body. ^jjgj,. shoulders ; hence the phrase ^qdr^v (pigstv. But 
Bier. sometimea it was placed upon a bier, instead of 
which the Lacedaemonians used a shield. Besides 
the friends and relations who always attended the 
funeral, other persons were invited to increase the 
Proeet- Solemnity. The procession was commonly on horse- 
mooh^Qp back, or in carriages ; but at the funerals of distinguish- 
Jor«>- ed personages, the company went on foot, which was 
thought to shov more respect. The relations went 
next to the corpse, and the rest followed at some dis- 
tance. At the funerals of soldiers, their companions 
attended with their spears pointed towards the ground. 



back. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MOURNINQ FOR THE DEAD. 



Mourning The different states of Greece expressed their sorrow 



differed. 



for the deceased differently ; for, as it was universal for 
all to depart as much as possible, both hi habit and 
behavior, from their ordinary customs, what were con- 
Modes of sidered as expressions of joy and mirth in one place, 
feg sor^ were in other places regarded as indications of sorrow, 
«>w. owing to their different ma,nners and institutions. Some 
of the most common modes of expressing sorrow were 
the following. 
AbBtain- 1* They abstained from banquets and entertainments, 
US™^ and banished from their houses all musical instruments, 
and whatever tended to excite pleasure, or bore, an air 
of gayety and mirth. They frequented no public solem- 



amuse- 
menta. 
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nities, and appeared in no places of concourse, but 
sequestered themselves from company, refrained from 
the comforts and conveniences of life, abstained even 
from wine, and courted dark shades and lonesome re- 
tirements. 

2. They divested themselves of all ornaments, and Diretted 
laid aside their jewels, gold, and whatever was richj^f^^r 
and costly in their apparel. This custom was not pe-o^*- 
culiar to mourners for the dead, but, like several other "*° ' 
ceremonies here mentioned, was practised by those 

who lamented for any great calamity. They put on 
mourning garments, which were always black and made 
of coarse materials. 

3. They toi'e, cutoff, and sometimes sTiaved their hair, and of 
which was sometimes thrown upon the. dead body, **»®"***"' 
sometimes cast upon the funeral pile, or placed in the 
hands of the deceased, to be consumed with the body, 

and at other times was laid on the grave. 4. They threw Boiled in 
themselveis on the earth, and rolled in the dust, intend- ***• ^"■*» 
ing, by their defilement, to express their sorrow and dejec- 
tion. 5. They sprinkled ashes upon their heads. 

6. When they went abroad, they muffled their heads, and veiled 

7. Another token of dejection was to lean their heads ^ei. 
on their hands. 8. They lyalked isoflly, to express 
their faintness and loss of strength. 

9. They beat their breasts and thighs with their Beat their 
hands, and tore their cheeks with their nails. Solon, ^'®"**- 
however, thought proper to forbid these extravagancies. 

10. They accused and cursed the gods ; for their gods Accused 
were thought to possess all the passions of men, and '*** ******* 
therefore they impeached them of cruelty or envy. 

11. They spoke their words very slowly, and with tears 
repeated the interjections ?, ?, H. Hence it is said that 
funeral lamentations are called Ueyai, 'elegies.' 

12. When public magistrates, or persons of eminence, 
died, or any general calamity happened, all public Suspend- 
meetings were suspended, and the schools, baths, shops, ^^*' 
temples, &c., were shut up. 

13. They employed mourners and musicians to in-Emfioyed 
crease the solemnity. These were called -d-Q^yaiv t^aq^o^^ moumew. 
* the leaders of the lamentations,' because they en- 
deavored to excite sorrow in others by beating their 
breasts, and counterfeiting all the actions of real and 
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passionate grief. They were also called &(hSoI^ tt^^iu- 

dol^ d&Cy from the songs which they sang at funerals. 
Fanefai Of these songs there were three in number : one was 
**^'**" sung in the procession ; another at the funeral pile ; and 

a third at the grayc. Musical instruments were also 

employed at funerals. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MANNER OF INTERRING AND BURNING THE DEAD. 

interriiw From the best cTidence we can gather, it would seem 
the dead. ^^ ^^le custom of Interring their dead was the most 
ancient among the Greeks. In the Trojan war, how- 
Boning ever, burning was very common, and continued to be 
wbyT^ so during successiye ages. Two reasons are assigned 
why burning became so generally used in Greece. The 
first is, because bodies were thought to be unclean after 
. the soul's departure, and therefore had need of being 
purified by fire ; the second is, that the soul, being sepa- 
rated fiom all gross and inactive matter, might be at 
liberty to take its flight to the heavenly mansions. 

The piles upon which they burned dead bodies were 
nwpai, called nvgal ' which seem not to have been erected iit 
any constant form, nor to have consisted of the same 
materials, but to have been varied according to the ezi- 
piacinj of gency of time, place, and other circumstances. The body 
^' was placed upon the top of the pile, upon which they 
threw various animals ; and if the deceased was a person 
of rank, they also burned with his body many slaves 
or captives. Besides these, all sorts of precious oint- 
ments and perfumes were poured upon the flames. It 
Garments was also customary to throw upon the pile the garments 
burned. ^j,jj.j^ ^jjg deceased had worn during their lives ; and 
so solicitous were some upou this subject, that they gave 
orders in their wills for the }jerformance of the ceremony. 
Soldiers generally had theii arms burnt with them. 
?"%******" ^^^ P*'® ^^ lighted by «ome of the nearest relations 
w^om? or friends of the deceased, who oflered up prayers and 
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VOWS to the wiads to assist the flames, that the body 
might quickly he reduced to ashes. At the funerals of 
generals and great commanders, the soldiers, with the 
rest of the company, made a solemn procession three 
times round the pile, to pay their respect to the de- 
ceased. This action was called TtegidQOjLLi^, and wasnrpi- 
pcrfbrmed by turning towards the left hand, which was ^^*'*^' 
expressive of sorrow, as, on the contrary, a movement 
to the right was a sign of joy. Daring the time 
that the pile was in flames, the friends of the dead 
person stood by it, pouring forth libations of wine, and 
calling on the deceased by name. 

When the pile was burnt dovvn, and the flames had Collecting 
ceased, they extinguished the remains of the fire with J^JJ® ^^ 
wine, and afterwards they collected the bones and ashes. aahe«, 
This office was called datoXdytoy and dfrroXoylaj and was 
performed by the nearest relations. The bones were 
sometimes washed with wine, and afterwards anointed 
with oil ; and sometimes they were inclosed in fat. In 
order to distinguish the remains of the body froiii those 
of the beasts and men burnt with it, they placed the 
body in the middle of the pile, and the animals on the 
sides of it. When they had collected the bones and and put- 
ashes, they deposited them in urns, called x&XTtat, (pidXat, |i"5/n*it™ 
xQ(o(T(ro(, idgvaxeg, dLficpicpogr^av^ which were composed 
either of wood, stone, earth, silver, or gold, according 
to the quality of the deceased. When persons of emi- 
nent rank or virtue died, the urns were often adorned 
with flowers and garlands ; but the general custom was 
to cover them with cloth till deposited in the earth. 

Concerning the interment of the dead, it may be Manner 
observed, that the Greeks placed the bodies in their Jjjf*"|^ 
coffins with their faces upward, that they might be di- the grave, 
rected towards the abodes of the celestial, rather than 
those of the infernal deities ; and they so turned their 
heads that they might look towards the rising sun. In 
general, but one person was buried in a grave ; but those 
who were connected with each other by affinity or 
affection were usually buried together. 
19* 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 

SEPULCHRES, MONUMENTS, CENOTAPHS, &C. 

Bepui- It was customary with the primitive Greeks to have 

yatoMd' P^accs prepared in their own houses for the burial of 
public, members of the family. There were also public bu- 
rial-places both within and without the city, though 
in later times the dead seem to have' been more fre- 
The dead quently Carried to places beyond the walls. Temples 
buried hT' were also made repositories for the dead, of which the 
tempiei. primitive ages afford many instances. But latterly this 
honor was seldom granted, except as a reward for great 
public services, or as a means of protecting the dead 
against the insults of their foes. 
Deadbn- The dead that were buried without the cities, were 
the^hih- generally placed at the sides of the highways, for the 
wayg. purpose, as is supposed, of filling the minds of travellers 
with the thoughts of mortality, and of exciting in them- 
selves a determination to encounter any danger rather 
than permit an enemy to approach their walls, and de- 
spoil their monuments. The Spartans, however, general- 
ly buried their dead within the city. Every family had 
its proper place of interment, to be deprived of which 
was accounted one of the greatest calamities that could 
happen. 
Gravei, The commou graves, in the earliest periods of* 
what? Greece, were only caverns dug in the earth, and called 
indyata. Those of succeeding ages were commonly 
paved with stone, and arched over. Kings and great 
men were anciently buried upon mountains, or at the 
foot of them ; hence probably arose .the custom of 
raising a mound upon the graves of eminent persons. 
This mound consisted sometimes of stones, but most 
commonly of earth,, whence it is usually called ;ir«A*«. 
Xw/ia. To cast it up was expressed by the terms x^^^" <^^."«, 

and /(5j'J'vo"i9'«* t(jtg)Ov. 
Monu. The ancient monuments (fivrjfieia) consisted of two 

what"/ parts : one was the grave or tomb, which strictly was 
termed fivijfielov^ and also (77rtjia*o>', rijfi^og^ &c. ; the 
other was the ground surrounding the grave, which was 
fenced about with pales or walls. Tombs of stone 
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were polisbed and adorned with great art, and were 
thence frequently called fearoi jdg>oi or tiJ/m^o*. The 
ornaments with which s^ulchres were adorned were 
numerous. Pillars of stone (a'i^^<«» and |£crT<k iriiQa'j puian. 
were very ancient, and frequently were marked with 
inscriptions (in^y^aipal)^ generally in ?erse, declaring 
the family, virtues, &c. of the deceased. But Lycur- 
gus would not permit the Lacedaemonians to mark their 
grave-stones with any inscription. 

Besides the inscriptions, which were put upon theinscnp- 
pillars, it was common to add the effigies of the dead, ^SgUt. 
or some other figure which corresponded with his tem- 
per, studies, employment, or condition. Virgins had 
usually upon their tombs the image of a maid with a 
vessel of water. A careful housekeeper was represented 
by the bird of night, to denote watchfulness ; a bridle, 
to signify a well-ordered family ; and a muzzle, to show 
the restraint of the tongue. Upon the monument of Tomb of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, a dog was engraven, to show his ^^^•'*®'* 
own temper and that of his followers. The graves of 
soldiers were distinguished by their weapons; those of 
mariners by their oars. 

These, with many other ceremonies, were designed 
to perpetuate the memory of the deceased ; and hence 
their graves were termed <7ii.uaTa, fivrifiBlay fipififiaia. Jiijuara, 
Later, ages became very extravagant in these structures, 
and lawgivers were obliged to inflict severe penalties on 
those who exceeded their regulations. It was custom- 
ary for the Greeks to pray that the earth might be light 
upon their friends, and upon men of piety and virtue ; 
and, on the other hand, that it might press heavily up<ui 
wicked men, and upon their enemies. 

The Greeks also erected empty and honorary monn- ceno- 
meuts, which contained neither the bodies, i)ones, nor '^p***' 
ashes of the dead, and which were thence termed xevo^ 
Tdqp*a, and xevi^iQiQi^ f cenotaphs ; ' and hence xsyoxafpeXv 
signifies to erect an empty tomb. Of these there were 
two sorts : one was erected to such persons as had been two soru 
honored with funeral rites in another place ; the odier 
was for such as had neyer obtained a proper funeral, 
of which class were those who had perished at sea, or 
whose bodies could not be found. 
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Tod«(ke« T6 deface or violate a sepulchre was esteemed a 
grSiT*** crime no less than sacrilege, and waS thought to entail 
certain ruin on all persons who committed it. Ceno- 
taphs, however, Were not held in the same religious awe 
as sepulchres. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



FUNERAL ORATI6NS, GAMES, LUSTRATIONS, AND OTHER 
HONORS PAID TO THE DEAD. 

Funeral It Was customary to pronounce funeral orations at 
omtiona. ^j^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ deceased at the time of his burial, if 
he had distinguished himself by important services 
rendeted to his country. The orator was appointed by 
the mngistrates of the city, and, for many years after, 
this oration was repeated upon the, anniversary of his 
death. It was also customary for persons of rank to in- 
GaiDM. stitule games, Svith all sorts of exercises, to render the 
Slim*** death of their friends more remarkable. The prizes 
awarded at these games were different in kind and 
value, according to the rank and munificence of the 
person who celebrated them, 
purifiear The custom of purifying after funerals, arose in con- 
sequence of the belief that dead bodies polluted every 
thing where they were. One mode of purification was 
by Surrounding the polluted person three times with 
pure water, which was sprinkled lightly upon them with 
a branch of olive. Till this purification was performed, 
the polluted persons could not enter the temples nor 
share in the worship of the gods. The house, also, 
where the person died> wUs purified with fire and brim- 
stone. 
Repast After the funeral was finished, the company assem- 
fi^erS* ^^®^ '" *^^ house of somc relative of the deceased, and 
partook of an entertainment, called negldsmvoy^ vexgS' 
demvov^ and r^q)og. Sometimes the entertainment pre- 
ceded the funeral. It consisted of various meats and 
vegetables ; and while the company were partaking of 
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it, the chief eabjects of discourse were the praises of 
the dead. 

Various honcHrs were paid to the sepulchres and 
memories of the deceased. It was customary to place 
burning lamps in the subterranean vaults of the dead. Tomb* 
whither such persons repaired as wished to express an Jjfa deoo- 
extraordinary affection for their relations. Tombs were ratod. 
decorated with herbs and flowers, chiefly with parsley ; 
though all sorts of purple and white flowers were used. 
These were called M^ojieg, from their expressing love and 
respect for the deceased. They also dedicated to the 
dead their hair, which they cut off and laid on the 
tomb. 

Sacrifices and libations were also offered to the dead, Sacrifices. 
in doing which they made use of black and barren 
heifers, or black sheep, being the same kind of vic- 
tims that were offered to the infernal gods. The sacri- 
fices were performed in ditches; and the first thing 
they offered was the hairs upon the victim's head, 
which for that reason were termed &7fagx«i, * firstlings,' 
and to offer them dndgx^^^f^^' But tbe ordinary offer- 
ings to the ghosts of the dead were only libations of 
blood, honey, wine, milk, water, &c. These libations Libation. 
were intended to render the ghosts kind and propitious : 
they were sometimes offered upon altars near the sepul- 
chres, and sometimes they were poured upon the ground 
or grave-stone. The water used on these occasions 
was termed, by way of eminence, lovrgdy, x^^^*^^ ^v- 
Tp6v, and at Athens dindvififia. 

These honors were paid to the dead both on the ninth Timo of 
day after their burial, whence they were called ^t^vara • KJJJf to 
and on the thirtieth ; and they were repeated when any the dead. 
of the friends of the deceased happened to arrive, who 
had been absent during the solemnity. There were an- 
niversary days, on which they paid their devotions to the 
dead, and on which they called over the names of all 
their deceased relations. 

The honors paid to the dead were termed in general Honon, 
language vofii^6fisva^ * legal,' dlxaia, < moral,' and oa*ff , jj*^** «*^ 
* religious ' obligations. They were distinguished ac- 
cording to the rank and worth of the person on whom 
they were conferred. They who, by their virtues and 
public services, had raised themselves above the com- 
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HoaonoT iDoU rank, had ^i^x^g rtftdg^ *the honors of heroes.' 
Others, who had distinguished themseWea still more, 
were raised to a higher degree, and reckoned among 
the gods. The Athenians Were remarkable for their 
immoderate and prolbse distribation of these honors, 
as they exceeded all the other Greeks Ski flattery and 
superstition. 
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PART I, 



Containing the names of tlie most iUuatriovs Grecians who distinguished 
themselves in literature and the arts, from the Age of Homer to the 
death of Alexander the Great ; with me places of tneir nagtiyity, and the 
periods when they flourished.* 



TiflNTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 

Cleophatntus, of Corinth^ Painter in one color. 

Homer, of Chios, Epic Poet. 

Lycargus, of Spixrta^ Legislator of his country. 

EIGHTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 

Archilochus, of Faros, Lyric and Satiric Poet. 

Jphitus, of Elis, Legislator of his country, Reatorer of the 

Olympic Games. 
Pisander, of Camirus, Poet. 

SEVENTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 

Alcaeus, of MxtyUne, Martial and Satiric Poet. 

Dibut&des, of Corinth, Sculptor. 

Draco, of Athens, Legislator. 

Epimenides, of Crete, Philosopher, Poet, and Musician. 



* As the precise periods of their birth can sieldom be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained^, they are arranged according to the centuries wheA they flourished. 
The ninth century before Christ is of course between the years 800 and 
900, the 8th century, between the years 700 and 800; and so on. 
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Sappho, of UttyUne^ Lyric Poetess. 
Stesichorus the Elder, ofHimera, Poet and Musician. 
Terpander, of Lesbos, Poet and Musician. 
Tyrtsus, of Athens, Poet and Musician. 

SIXTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 

iEsop, of CotycBum, in Phrygia, Fabulist 
Anacreon, of Teos, Lyric and Erotic Poet. 
Bias, of Priene, Legislator, one- of the se?en wise men of 

Greece. 
Cadraus, of MiUtus, Historian, and first writer in Prose. 
Chilo, of Sparta, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
Cleobulus, of Lindus, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 

of Greece. 
HeracKtus, of Ephesus, Philosopher. 

Hipparchus, of Athens, Son of Pisistratus, Editor of Homer. 
Myson, of JLaconia, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
Periander, of Corinth, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 

of Greece. 
Pisistratus, of Athens, Editor of Homer, 
Pitt&cus, of Mitylene, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 

of Greece. 
Pythagoras, of Samos, Philosopher and Legislator. 
Simonides, of Ceos, Poet and Grammarian. 
Solon, of Athens, Legislator, one of the seven wise men of 

Greece. 
Thales, of Miletus, Philosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 
Thespis, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

FIFTH CENTyRY BEFORE CHRIST. 

iEschylus, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Alcidamas, of Elea, in ^olia. Rhetorician and Sophist. 

Alcmaeon, of Croton, Philosopher and Physician. 

Anaxagoras, ofjEgina, Statuary. 

Anaxagoras, of ClazomentB, Philosopher. 

Andocides, of Athens, Orator, 

Antiphon, of Athens, Rhetorician. 

Aristarchus, of Tegea, Tragic Poet. 

Aristophanes, of Athens, Poet of the Ancient Comedy. 

Aspasia, of Miletus, Poetess and Sophist. 

Bion, of Abdera, Mathematician. 
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Callistr&tus, of Somas, Regalator of the Ionic Alphabet. 

Cephalus, of Athens^ Orator. 

Corax, of Syracuse, Rhetorician, Author of the First Treatise 

on Dialectics and Rhetoric. 
Crates, rf Athens, Gomic Poet. 
Cratylus, of Athens, Philosopher. 
Critias, of Aihens, Poet and Oratcnr. 
Damon^ of Aihens, Musician. 
Democritus, of Ahdera, Philosopher. 
Diogenes, of ApoSonia, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Natu 

ralist. 
Dionysius, of MiUtus, Historian. 
Epicharmus, (^ Cos, Comic Poet, Pythagorean Philosopher, 

and Regalator of the Alphabet. 
Euripides, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
Gorgias, of Leontium, Rhetorician and Sophist. 
Herodotus, of HaKcamassus, Historian. 
Hicetas, of Syracuse, Astronomer, first Author of the present 

System of the World. 
Hiero I, of Syracuse, Writer on Husbandry. 
Hippocrates, of Cos, Philosopher. 
Hippocrates, rf Chios, Mathematician. 
Hippodamus, of MiUtus, Architect. 
Lesbonax, of AthenSi Orator. 

LeucippuSjo/'-Afrftera, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 
Lysias, of Athens, Orator. 
Meton, of Athens, Astronomer. 
Nicanor, of Paros, Encaustic Painter. 
Ocellus, of Lucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
Pericles, of Athens, Legislator and Orator. 
Pherecrates, of Athens, Comic Poet. 
Phidias, of Athens, Statuary. 
Philocles, of Athens, Comic Poet. 
Pindar, of ^hehes. Lyric Poet. 
Polycletus, of Argos, Statuary and Architect. - 
Prodicus, of Ceos, Rhetorician and Sophist. 
Simonides, of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 
Socr&tes, of Alopice, in Attica, Philosc^her. 
Sophocles, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
Stesichorus the Younger, of Ifim^ra, Elegiac Poet. 
Theopompus, of Athens, Comic Poet. 
Thdcydides, of AHmus, iri Attica, Historian. 
Zeno, of Eiea, Philosopher, Head of the Eleatic Sect. 
20 
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FOURTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 

iEneas, of StymphaUa, Tactician. 

iEschines, of Athens ^ Philosopher of the School of SocrlLtes. 

iEschines, of Athens^ Orator. 

Alcibi&des, of Athens, Orator, Disciple of Socr&tes. 

Alexander, of PeUa, in Macedonia, called * the Great/ Editor 

of Homer. 
Alexinus, of Elis, Philosopher, Antagonist of Zeno. 
Anaximenes, of Lampsdcus, Sophist, and Satiric Historian. 
Antisthenes, of Athens , Disciple of Socr&tes, and Head of the 

Cynic Sect 
Apelles, of Cos, Painter, and Author of several Treatises on 

Painting. 
Apollodorus, of Athens, Painter. 

Archj^tas, of Tarentum, Philosopher, Mechanic^ and Musiciap. 
Aristides, of Thebes, Painter. 
Aristippus, of Cyrenty Philosopher, Disciple of Socr&tes, and 

Head of the Cyrenaic School. 
Aristotle, of Athens, Philosopher, Head of the Peripatetic 

School. 
Aristoxenus, of Tarentum, Philosopher, Historian, and Mu- 
sician; 
Autol^cus, of Pitdne, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 
Callippus, of Cyztcus, Astronomer, and Author of a New 

Cycle. 
CalUsthenes, of Olynthus, Philosopher, Historian, and Editor 

of Homer. 
Callistratus, of Athens, Orator. 

Cebes, of Athens, Philosopher of the Schocrf of Soci ates. 
Cephalus, of Corinth, Compiler of Laws. 
Chersiphron, of Cnossus, Architect. 
Crito, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socr&te» 
Crito, ofASgaa, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
Ctesias, of Cnidus, Physician and Historian; 
Demades, of Athens, Orator. 
Demosthenes, of PcBania, in Attica, Orator. 
Dinarchus, of Corinth, Orator. 
Diogenes, of Athens, Tragic Poet 
Diogenes, ofSinape, Cynic Philosopher. 
Dion, of Syracuse, Philosopher, Disciple of Plato 
Dionysius, of Thebes, Poet and Musician. 
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Ephorus, af ChmuB^ Historian of the School of Isocr&tes. 

Eubulus, of Athens, Comic Poet 

Euclid^ ofMegdra, Philosopher of the School of Socr&tes. 

EudoxuSy of CniduSf Philosopher^ Astronomer, and Mathema- 
tician. 

Euphranor, of Corinth, VainteT and Statuary. 

Glaucon, of Athens, Disciple of Socr&tes and Brother of Plato. 

Hermodorus, of Athens, Disciple of Plato, and Editor of his 
works. 

HyperideSy of Colythus, in Attica, Orator. 

Issus, of Chalcis, Orator. 

Isocrates, of Athens, Rhetorician and Philosopher. 

'LjcMx^'A, of Athens, Ox9,Xox. 

Lysippas, tfSicyon, Statuary. 

Lysis, of Tarentum, Philosopher and Didactic Poet. 

Melitus, of Athens, Poet and Orator, one of the Accusers of 
Socr&tes. 

Menippus, of Phoenicia, Cynic Philosopher. 

Nicias, of Athens, Painter. 

Palaeph&tus, of Athens, Mythologist. 

Parrhasius, of EphHsus, Painter. 

Perseus, of Citium, Slave of Zeno, Philosopher and Gram- 
marian. 

Fh^don, of EUs, Philosopher of the School of Socrfttes. 

Philippides, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Philo, the Slave of Aristotle, Apologist for the Philoso- 
phers. 

Philolaiis, of Croton, Pythagorean Philosopher, and Astrono- 
mer. 

Philoxenus^ of Cythera, Lyric, Dithyrambic, and Tragic Poet. 

Phocion, of Athens, Philosopher and Orator. 

Plato, of Colytto in Attica, Philosopher, Head of the Old 
Academy. 

Praxiteles, of Athens, Statuary. 

Protogenes, of Counus, Painter. 

Scopas, of Par OS, Statuary. 

Simias, of Thebes, Philosopher of the School of Socr&tes. 

Simon, of Athens, Author of the first Treatise on Horseman- 
ship. 

Simon, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 

Sot&des, of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Speusippus, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Plato. 

Theopompus, of Chios, Historian of the School of Isocr&tes. 
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TimieuSy of £«cm» PyAhagocean jPhUMophki:. 

Timanthes, of Cythnos^ Painter. 

Timoleon, ^Cmiatkf L^rislator of fijractiBe* 

TinioUieiis, pfJI^Hus^ Ditkyrambic Poet und Musi^aji. 

Timotheus; of Thebes, Mosician. 

Xenophon, of Athems^ PhikwofAer land Hi$torMUi. 

Zeiio, iff OitMm, Philosofiher, Head of tke Stok Sect. 

Zeuxis, of JETerttc^eay Painter. 



THIRD CENTURT BEFORE CHiAIBT. 

Antigonas, of Carystus, Naturalist .and iBI<^a|)ter. 

Aratas, of Soli, Poet and Astronotnicff; 

Arcesilaiis, wf P^iime, PhilosopW^ He.ad of tfae Middle 
Academy. 

Aristarchus, ofSamos, Astronomer. 

Aristobulas, of Macedonia^ Historian. 

Bion, of Bortfsthenis, Philosopher. 

Callim&chus, of Cyrene, Grammarian <akid Poet. 

Chares, of Lindus, Pupil of layajfipiis^ Foiuider of the Co- 
lossus of Rhofdea* 

Cleanthes, ofAssus, Stoic Philosopher, Disciple of Zeno* 

Clearchost qf /SoUj Peripatetiii PiiUosofihet^ AlKitomist, end 
Naturalist. 

BeBketriusi ^ Pkalitrwn^ Orator and Peripateuc Pbiloflopber. 

Dicaearchus, of Messina, Historian and Philosopher. 

Dionysi^s, ^Herac^ea» Pbiloaopher. 

Diotimus, cf Adrcmiyttium, Epigrammatic Poet. 

DiphQus^ tfSiwo^e^ Conae Poet. 

Epicurus, of GargeUus, in AHicm, Philosophy, Hei^d ^ his 
Sect* 

Erasistr&tus, of Cos, Dogmatic Physician, Head of Uie Bmyrna 
School. 

Euclid, of Alexandria, GeometniciaQ, 0^ptH)»liO, and Astrcmo- 
mer. 

Heraclitos, ^fPorUuSt Philidso^er ^aad Histo.rtab. 

Lacydes, ofCyrihe^ Kead -of tiie New AjocideEuy^ 

Leo, of Byzantium, Historian. 

LycoplBXtt, afObalds, Poet and Grltmfliiuriain, 

Menander, of Athens., Poet i^ the New Comedy. 

Philemon, ofSoH, Poet of ihe New Comedy. 

Pyrriu), tzf Elk^ Umd of ike Sk^tic School. 
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Fytheas, qfMdisiUa, Astronomer and Navigator. 

Simmias, of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 

Strato (called the Naturalist), of Lampsdcus, Philosopher. 

Theocritus, of Syracuse, Poet* 

Theophrastns, of Erisus, Philosopher and Naturalist 

Timseos, of Tauromenium^ Historian. 

Timon, ofPkliasia, Disciple of Pyrrbo and Satiric Poet 

ZeuxiB, of Heraciea, Statuary, Pupil of Lysippus. 

20» 



PART II, 



CONTAINING TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND 
MEASURES. 



TABLE I. 

GRECIAN MONET REDUCED TO FEDERAL MONl^T.* 

Dolli. eti. milb. 



The Lepton (Xenrdv)^ equal to 

The Chalcus {x^^^^^s). 

The Obolus (d^okdg), 

The Drachma (S^axf^i)* 

The Mina (f^va), 

The Talent (TdAoyTov), 



2 7V 

16 7 

16 (56 6 

1000 00 



The Stater (so called from arar^J^, *a weight*) was both a 
silver and a gold coin, bat generally the latter. 

The value of the Grecian gold coins cannot be ascertained 
with great precision ; but from the best authorities which can 
be collected, it would appear^ that the common gold Stater 
((TrariiQ /^uaoiJc, or stater aureus) was worth about $4, 61. 

The Stater Daricus and the Stater Crcssi were gold Asi- 
atic coins, so called from Darius and Croesus, They were 
generally circulated in Greece, and were worth about $7,17. 



* As the Romans reckoned in segtereeSf so the Greeks ^nendly reckoned 
in drachmas ; and where a sum is mentioned in the Attic writers, without 
any specification of the unit, drachmas are always meant. In Attica, and 
in ahnost all the states of Greece, atid even out of Greece, the talent con- 
tained 60 mine ; the mina, 100 drachmas ; and the drachma, 6 oboli. At 
Athens, the obolus was divided into 8 chalci, and the chalcus into 7 lepta. 
From the half obolus upwards, the Athenian money was generally coined 
in silver ; below that, either in silver or copper. 



Tbe Stat&r C^xicimis^ ibe 8i4aer jnUij^, a»d tke Sigler 
AUzcatdri^ were likewise gold Asiatic coiiMh aod v«re worlh 
abottt ^4 ^aoh. 



tABLfi II. 



6RECIAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGUSH TROT WEIQBT. 

Ibi. OK. dwU gn. 

1 Drachm, 2 16^ 

10 Drachms, 1 7 1 

100 Drachms, or 1 Mina, 1 1 10 10 

60 Mina, or 1 Talent, 67 7 5 



TABLE III. 



GRECIAN DRY MEASURES. 

The principal dry measures were the lioyi??, * Xestes,' the 
XoXvi^^ * Choenix,* and the fiidifivog^ * Medimnus.' The Medim- 
nus contained 1 bushel, 3 gallons, 5f pints, or about a bushel 
and a half. The Choenix was the common daily allowance 
of food, and contained about a quart. The Xestes measured 
33 cubic inches, or about a pint. 



TABLE IV. 



GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 

Paces. Ft. Inches. 

J&xTvlog, ' the digit,' J 

//vy^ij, 'thecubit,' .•. 1 l| 

Jlr^x^g, * the larger cubit,' • • 1 6 

' OgyvKk, * the pace,' • • • ••••••• 6 1^ 

MIImv, «the mile,' 805 5 

The ITXi&gov* « Plethron,' was a measure of land, less than 
one fourth (about ^) of an English acre. 

• Sometimes translated * acre,* but improperly. 
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The naqair&yyfig^ * Parasang/ was a Persian measure eqaal 
to ahout 9} English miles. 

The Grecian foot was about equal to the English foot. 
100 of the former equalled 100 feet and 7 inches of the latter. 

The SrA3u>p, * Stadium/ was nearly equal to an English fur- 
long, or, to be more exact, equal to ^ of a furlong. Eight 
Stadia were equal to 7 furlongs and 71 yards^ or nearly equal 
to a mile. 
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TO frHX 

GREEK WORDS MHB PflRASES 'TO BE FOMD m THfii WORK. 



A. 



*AmiilM, 102. 
'Ay&liMw, 97. 
'Ayila^, 82. 
"AyjevQa, 176. 
'Ayytl^Rtv^ IW, 
'Ayriafi6g, 106. 
'AyoQA, 37. 
•^yopato*, 60. 
^Ay^Ti^aj 94. 
^Ayvieig^ 93. 
*AySiVBg Isq^ty 135 ; invt^^ 

<jo*o», 141. 
^Adlxtjfia, 74. 
'u^^/xou a/xi?, 76. 
'Aditvaxoi, 61, 66, 172. 

"AduTOV, 96. 

'Adoivla^ WSL 
'Adfuvlav &y8tv^ 122. 
' Adinvuifyfibg^ 122. 
'Ablanoi^ 80. 
'A&6ivajot, 92. 
'-^/^liviy, 34w 
-^^AoF, 131. 
Alyeldai, 83. 
/^i'x/(x$ d/x}/, 76. 



^2i^6 ^dXTlOol', 1S4. 

^fj^fi^y ft/xv^, 176. 
^l^fiTo/, 63, 98. 
^iTte, 74. 
Alz/Mono^^ 170. 

•^X(trto»', 177. 
*AtMfdxf^g, 169b 
•^x^jrwor, 130» 160, 
"^x^a y^fifj^ii 131. 
'AxifinufAOy 204. 
"^x^ttToy, 102. 
*AxQo6oXHrtaL, 166. 

'AXQO&lVM, 171. 
*Ax^veaf 176. 
*^XaXay/u6ff, 167, 
^-rfle^TrT^^wyj 210. 
*^lEXT^vo/eayT£/ix, 122. 
*^A6£/xaxo^, 93. 
'^Aev^y, 202. 
'-r^li^'d'^ xaTi7)t>^6ly, 73. 
'AlifUdfuVf 93. 
*^Ui7yo^*x45ff, 119. 
"^it/ua, 130, 132. 
"^1(?, 202. 
•^iTtj^fetf, 132. 
•^Xux6?, 93. 
'AXvaid(Msy 168. 
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'MHat, 138. 
^AXvT&QxVi, 136. 
'u4X<piTa, 50. 
'AfiJfeiQay 140. 
"ulfinvS, 211. 
"^^uioy, 202. 
*A(uf>innoif 156. 
'jifttploTOfiog (fdlayi, 163. 
^AvaSalvBiv^ 116. 
'Ava^dta^^ 131. 
'u^yo^iluaTa, 97. 
*Ayatd6lai U&og, 71. 
*Avattlag lld-og, 71. 
'^^yaxX^yoTrdXi;, 134. 
*Av&xQta*g^ 73. 
'Av&x^vaig, 140. 
'Av&iiva^g, 123. 
•-^y^^lij^*of, 76. 
*Ayd(fOfii\Ktjg, 159. 
'Avdq^v^ 193. 
*AvdQtavTTig^ 193. 
^u^y^caiij^ia, 123. 
*Ay&6aTriQKivt 123, 149. 
*AvtnT67%i>deg, 109. 
"^yo^o?, 128. 
^AvTiygatpBtg, 52. 
•^yT/TTttXo*, 131. 
*Apri(nQoq>i\, 104, 147. 
"u^i'tXo*', 174. 
"^yr^a, 96. 
*><yn;|, 158. 
^Avrwfioalaj 73. 
'.^f /»'i7, 159. 
•><o»^o(, 220. 
*A7ttiYQ>yi/l, 76. 
*AnaQxat, 225. 
'^^Traio^J^MXy 123. 
*Ano^6L»qai, 177, 
^AnoSoT'/lQiopf 182. 
'Ajtodixrai^ 52. 
•><^o^uTiJ^io, 39, 210. 
^TiiSilXciiy, 93. 
*AnoTeix^cr^6g, 168. 
*AnoTQiagd^ai^ 134. 



*A7tOTQ^atog^ 93. 
*AnoxeiQOTOvslv^ 68. 
'A^(,Xa$, 213. 
'AQddviov^ 217. 
*Ai^6umayljai, 71. 
* Af^ion^yog^ 70. 

'AgBOg TBOTTOl, 118. 

'-^^fff 93. 
"AQiajoy, 205. 

*AQXT6€iV, 124. 

'AQ/idavPot, 88. 
--^(J^cr, 188. 
*Ai§a^6p, 188. 
"AQTSfiig, 93. 
*AffjefjUauav, 97. 
*A^ifiuv, 177. 
"-^^Toff, 201. 
*Aqx^yixai^ 85. 
*AQxeToVf 87, 
'AliXi. 61. 
*Agx*^Q^^^9 99. 
*Aqx^(i^'^^9 W- 
^AqX^nvSei^vfj^trig^ 179. 
"Agxovjeg, 99. 
*Aai68UM, 76. 
*Aaxol, 203. 
•u^cTTrfff, 158. 
^AateifOTttiTi^g, 93. 
'Aargajfaiog^ 93. 
*AatQarela, 76. 
*AaTQdTSinoi, 171 
*AcrTvv6fiot, 54. 
*Aavft6oloi^ 204i 
•^TiZcia, 80. 
'^T»/i/a, 75, 77, 91. 
^i; ^e^c»y, 104. 
^^i<^, 130, 199. 
Ailfpdta, 141. 
Ai^wfi6Xoi, 171. 
AMx^oveg, 211. 
><^;rtF, 176. 
'Aipeaig, 131. 
*Aq>Qo3lTtj, 93. 
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B. 

BMog q>6fXayyog, 163. 
Bad^vndXsfwg, 93. 
Balrrj, 212. 
BaWg, 131. 
BaTtucm^iov, 210. 
BdQa&gor, 79. 
BaadB{,g, 93. 
^aiij^, 133. 
BetdiaXot, 88. 
BeUloTtsg, 90. 
B^X;?, 160. 
BXacrfp^fiBtv, 121. 
Blaa<ptjfilav^ 121. 
mauTtt*, 213. 
Bojjdg6fiux, 123. 
Borfdgofi^p^ 149. 
BoXtff, 176. 
BcJ^^off, 120. 
B6Qeiov TsTxog, 39. 
Bovd-vTsTv, 102. 
J?o<5Xei;or*ff, 76. 
BovXij, 65. 
B^av^c^i'^a, 124. 
BgovTalog, 93. 
J9p6/o?, 79, 91. 
Bafwl dydtvvfioi, 95. 
Botftdg, 96. 
Bwphg T(bv d(b5sxa ^eiay, 93. 

r. 

ra*ijo/og, 93. 

raXaxj6a7TOvda^ 102. 
r'a^ijiftot ci5/a/, 189. 
i"a/«ijXM)5, 94. 
rufiTjXtiiv, 149. 

rd^g, 204. 

rafTiqofiavTela, 122. 
revEjvXXlg^ 94. 
rigovreg, 86. 
regovola, 86. 



ri^^«, 169. 
rtiyeveXg^ 34. 
i^iauxSTT*?, 94. 
rXuqp/ff, 160. 
rovvnexeXv^ 100. 
JTouydJecr^a*, 100. 
rgaXxol, 2. 
rgdfifiara, 196. 
rga/ifiateXg, 64. 
rgafifiaje{fg^ 52, 64. 
rgafiftifl^ 131. 
JT^ayij, 76. 
/"^a^ixij, 199. 
r^ay/g, 200. 
rvfivaatagxta, 61. 
rvfivaaral^ 61. 
rvfivaaTi/igia, 39. 
rwatxela dyogd, 37. 
rvvaiX(hy, 193. 



Jifdovxogy 126. 

Jaifioveg, 95. 

JaifiovoX'fytioi,^ 117. 

^a^TaXerg, 205. 

Jai,xg6g, 207. 

Jai,ivfi6vegy 205. 

^at<pgoiV^ 94. 

^dxTvAoy dvaxBlvaad^at^ 134. 

JdifVTj, 105. 

Jaq>vrjq>6gm^ 124. 

-^eijae*?, 100. 

-^e^/a, 76. 

^e*X*>'6i', 205. 

-^etTTj'oj/, 205, 206. 

Jex&dagxog, 162. 

^exd?, 91, 162. 

JexaxeiBiv^ 124. 

j6xag)&tvo(, 148. 

Je^ibv dx^TTJ^ioy, 117* 

^^7r«g, 203. 

Jeajiiol, 77. 
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JeafifUTi/iqiov, 121. 
Jevjigat rgdnei^ti, 302^ 907. 

Jijfu6nQaTa, 59^ 61* 
Jrifwi^ 44,* 04. 
^riMog, 44. 
Jflfl6GMH Ta<pttf^ 54. 
Jfjfwjixttl, 76. 
Jid6a&qa, 313. 
JiayofitU^ iuitddaBkg^ 54. 
Jiagxi^, 85. 
j^iavlod^dfioi, 130. 
^/ai/iog, 130. 
J^di>QttjlA6ot, 104. 

-^/«a*, 76. 

^/xoio, 214, 225. 

^»xao'Ta/, 55. 

^/xjy Bl<ray4yifJiog^ 73. 

.^^y^crwr, 63 ; /etj'eUa, 124; 

jU/x^a, 124. 
-^♦OTier^, 97. 
J^rnoSilog^ 132. 
^/<7xo^, 130, 132. 
^/9^?, 155, 206. 
j^ttaioUa^ 55. 
Ju&xeiP, 131. 
Ji&nidv^ 74. 
-e^iSiiog, 84, 94. 
JoXix^dq6ftov^ 130. 
-^<Wijtoff, 130. 
-^<JX<ui', 177. 
JoQajwip6qoi, 156. 
-^o^te, 123. 
-^^^^0?, 123, 205. 
-^(i^v, 159. 
JovXelOy 77. 
-^oiJXot, 43, 44, 84. 
Jov(^6xti, 159. 
Jqeitavfifp6qov^ 155. 
Jqintxvov^ 180.. 
Jqdfiog, 130. 
Jvafptjfilai, 121. 
-^5^, 190. 



^CA^a, 101. 
^/^^ ley^xd, 209. 

^-EyxoUm, 174. 
*£yyv«»', 188. 
*£yyw^i}xi7, 50. 
^EfxetQi^^y, 1^. 

"^rr>f, 159. 

*jr^(a*o, 175, 177. 
-J?^*^, 214. 
^ix(&y, 80. 

fUf/^VKT, 94. 

^CUtfTeff, 81, 84. 
^/<a, 211. 
^iaayyfil/o,-76; 

xaarij^ioy, 73. 
EluayfayB<)g^ 73; 
£i<7<joo^(i, 62, 204. 
*Ex6LSqyog, 93. 
'ExaTtj66log, 93. 
'Exaxoii^ai6y, 69^ 149; 
'Exat6ti6fj, i02. 
'ExardfiSoia^ 127. ' 
'Exarbv ^ovg, 102. 
' Exardtnoffx^t, 162. 
•£xi}^oXoff, 160. 
*Exxlfj(rla, 55, 66, 89; 

auyxXj/TOff, 66. 
"Exxofn3i/iy 217. 
'J^xioyerg, 51. 
*ExfiaYsia^ 205. 
^Exfia^vqlUy 74. 
*Ex<nar^xol, 117. 
"ExTlS^ead^ai, 194. 
*^x9)o^<Jt, 217. 
*EXalijg ar4(pavos^ 90. 
*£Xa97^oXt(6y, 150. 
^J^ayiy^iUoff, 93. 
*£isyo*, 219. 
"Eleyxog, 74. 
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'EXinoX^g, 168. 
'Ehv^rm^ 195. 

'EX$x6g,^lL 
""EXXijv^^ 
''EXXjjvegy 1. 

Efi^&xai, 218. 
''Ef^oXov, 163, 178. 
^S^^iXog, 174, 17a 
' EfA7fvev(Tx6L^ 186. 
*EfinoXalog, 94. 
"^/iTjvpa, lia 
*£ra^c&y«OiSy 94. 
"EvaQa, 17a 
*Eya<p^$volf 148. 
"^y^e*!*?, 76. » 

"Eydenuy 64. 

* Evd-ovatdaialy 117. 
^EvrBaxfiqlg^ 140. 
'EvddMo^fiiM^ 121. 
''fj^oTa, }98. 
*EyjeQ6reM, 174. 
'Ev(&tM, JOl, 
'ESidga^, 39. 
"«iy/9a»^ 88, 

*i?{ai^/ff, 212. 
'i?2rri z^cJLy*!'*^, 73. 

T©y, 72. 

"Tit. 
'Emfintn^, 180. . 
^EnlysMt^ 92. 

* En^YQagial, 323. 
*E7rtY^<petg, 61. 
*EnlOQOfwg, 177. 
^EntftehiT^g xGiV noivm, 52. 
'Enun&xfig^ 67. 
*j?«rwToA«^, 179, 
'EnljaS^g, 164. 
'^^rhoyo*, 178. 
'E7nx^6viOi ^eol, 92. 

21 



^Enovgdvioi, 92. 
'Enx&xoqdog^ 199. 
"En^^eXLd, 74. - 
•^7r6»^<S5, 104, 147. 
'ETttafitg, 212. 
'Enmldeg^ 175. 
'Egavurial, 56, 204. 
*J?^qr»'05, 56, ^4. 
*F^yai'i7,^94. 
"Eg^eiv^ 103. 
'EQiaaeiy, 177. 
'Eqixa^^ 180. 
"Egejfwl, 177. 
'£'^u>i;i'tog, 94. 
'Egtafiog, 176. 
"jFp/ia, 176. 
"^■^^Ta, 211. 
*£^9/«^ff, 93. 
*Eqv(HnToXig^ 94. 
"Ea&ijfta, 211. 
'^a^^^iij?, 211. 

-^o^vw, 211. 
•^arto, 93. 
^Ecrlaaigy 61. 
*J?aT*(tTaip, 205. 
'EaxMrog, 162. 
^Exalqety 94, 
'ExaiQBtog, 93. 
E^v^glag dy^fiw, 128. 
£ifxt;ao», 159. 
J?Mt5^?, 93. 
E^fioXnldttt, 98. 
Jff^rij, 176. 
£ife^xo?,,107. 
EitTtaxqidon^ 98. 
E-tgectlxBxvog^ 94. 
^da6l?ij?, 107. 
£i5/o/, 100. 
E^Xagtattct^ 100 
*E4piaxiog, 93, 
'Etpeaxglg, 212. 
*Eg>ha$, 72. 
'^^ij|9cta, 39. 
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* F(pijys I (fdtxi^ 76. 
"E<fT\Y^aig, 76. 
'Eg>67TTrjg, 126. 
*£(pOQBTOV, 87. 

'•Eifo^i, 87, 126. 
'Etffjj<pia/iivoi^ 96. 

z. 

ZaxdifOi, 99. 
Zea, 22. 
ZevylTUty 44. 
ZetJff, 93. 
Ziy/*to, 77, 91. 
ZvyXxai, 180. 
Zvyoi ydiayyoff, 163. 
Zvyiii', 175, 177. 
Z(6»'i7, 156. 

'Hfielii ^ T©y 7r£yTairoa/&)i',68. 

'/f ^l' KIJTTO*?, 94. 

'Hyefidrtog, 94. 
'/nt(4j6ty, 73. 
'HXittltt, 73. 
'Hliaajal, 62, 73. / 
'HfU^eoi, 95. 
'Hvloxog, 155. 
"/T^, 93. 
•7/^ra, 127. 

'HqaXov, 97. 
"/^^weg, 92, 95. 
"//igpowTo^; 93* 

edXa/wff, 175. 
0aXo|M?To», 175, 180. 
0aU(iGrM>», 92. 
6»a;iXo£, 160. 
e&vaxog^ 79, 91. 
0flf^j^i/X«(6>', 150 



esfiiXuig, 176. 

@£oi ^'fiyi^XtM, 92 ; naxq^toiy 

95. 
Beofiavrsltt, 117. 
BeonvevoTttl, 117. 

&€07tQ6nOl, 109. 

8f ov^^o/^ 96. 

6foi^; xa^Tio?^ d/dUe*y, 101. 

e^^MTT^y, 212. 

e^(/ua«, 39. 

&eafM&itat^ 62. 

Beafiog^BioP, 127. 

BB<Tfmp6qw^ 127. 

BeafUHpdgog^ 127. 

BeoitQla, 115. 

Oeoi^Axd, 55. 

@eci>^(, 109. 

e^^^T^i^a, 94. 

e^reff, 44, 45, 57. 

TWf, 94. 
BqavXxa^y 175, 180, 
e^yvff, 206. 
e^ywy Kctgxoi, 219. 
Bgijcrxsltt, 9!L 
Bgior, 202. 
e^w?, 206. 
©<Jfi*y, 108. 
eviuMiy, 144, 145. 
e^^a, 194. 
eift^ao*, 125. 
Bvala, 101. 

Ot/cr/a; ngoatpigetv , 103. 
evTa«, 96. 
e<4^a|, 158. 

J. 

*IafiPix6g, 140. 
"laf^ot xcd ddxtvlot^ 140. 
'Iduajixal^ 76. 
Vc^, 59, 96, 101. 
'ligemi, 99. 
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'leqeZg, 98. 
'IsQslfSiy, 103. 
*l6(^ftaVTsCa, 119. 
'Is^oax6no&y 119. 
*Isgo(Tvlla^ 76. 
'legavgyol, 98. 
'legoqxkvTfig, 126. 
'Ix£ala$, 100. 
'Ixiuiog, 93. 
'Ilttcrfidg^ 106. 
"iXiy, 164. 
'/^(iyiffff, 212. 
•/M?, 133. 
*/^(iT*oy, 211. 
'/^aTwiTiwX*^ dyo^d, 37. 
•/o/, 160. 
^loxiatga^ 94. 
^Innaygha^^ 88. 
' ^iTtnaytaqdi nXoTa, 58. - 
"lanaqx^y 162. 
'IjtTtsTg, 44. 
"Inniog^ 93. 
'Innox6fwgf 58. 
' Innqjoidxaty 156. 
"/ttttouji*?, 157. 
^laoHgavvoVy 87. 
'larafUvovy 1^0. 
'/aito, 177. 
'laroddxtj, 177. 
'/<7T<5ff, 177. 
Vtu?, 158. 
' Ixd-vdTtahg dyogdi, 37. 

ICciJo*, 68. 

Ka&aigsTr, 106, 216. 
Ka&agtafi6g, 106. 
JTaxai dTTff*, 121. 

K<iXo*, 178. 
X(iX«/*off, 201. - 
Kdioi', 77. 
JSCdilTra*, 220. 



KaU^ag^ 200. 
KdituTTT^a^ 211. 
£:aX(6^»oyy 132. 
Xciyfioi', 202. 
Kavijg)6got, 125, 189. 
Xoyciy, 133. 
K&7ti}koi^ 60. 
KanvofiavxBlay 120. 
Kag^ajlvai^ 213. 
Kata^alvet^v, 116. 
ICaxal^ij/TiXij, 134. 
ICaraj^oXij, 204. 
Kara/^a^rJ, 154. 
KaTa^^djtjg, 93. 
Ktttaxelevaiiidg, 140. 
Kajalebtsa^ai^ 131. 
Kar&Xoyog, 154. 
KaTCXTr^ATat, 169. 
KaraTtovTtafidg, 79. 
KoiTdaTgfafia, 175. , 
KaTiSupgaxjOi^ 156. 
Katax^6vM)i>^ 92. 
Karaxdgevaig, 140. 
Kazfiyoglag dCxtj, 76. 
Kattav&xri^ 212. 
JiCcx^tJ^aiog, 211. 
ICeXeuoTij?, 179. 

i:^Xi?T6ff, iSi, 173; 

K6voT(i(pia, 223. 
KivxTjOhg^ 91. 
Xe^ara*, 178, 181. 
KegafiSTg, 38. 
X^^axa, 162, 178. 
Kegdibog, 94. 

XiJ^uxeg, 64, 68, 98, 103. 
Xt^d^or, 198. 
Kt&ugadiai^ 140. 

JTld^O^ IXT^^tOf, 100. 

KXetf/{>dgtt, 74. 
XXii^^ye?, 121. 
Kltjdovxog^ 94. 
K^^*, 62. 
Kliigofiavtela, 120. 
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Kiting, 62. 
KlfiQaiol, 63. 
KXfjT^Q, 73, U. 
KliiTOQsg, 206. 
KXlvai, 206. 
KXlfiaxeg, 168. 
Kllfiai, 194. 
KA/i'v, I'M. 

KAtflret^, IM. 
£X/(r»^ ^Tf" liiFTiir^, 164. 
Kliaftdg, 206. 
XXo.<5ff, 77, 01. 
KXonrig dlutj^ 76, 
JCXi/T0£py6?, 04. 
KlvTOTiJyvT^gy Si. 
Kl^g, 77. 
KvrifiidBg, l60. 
Kvlaa/i, 105. 
Ki&onv^g, 147, 213. 
Kodifi^olw, 163. 
Xo/Xi? Tijff yj^s:, 174. 
XoXeiSff, 150. 
Kovlnodsgy 213. 
Xai'ro/, 176. 
Xoyro^fS^of, 1S6. 
JCo7f/ff, 90. 
-KiSpvff, 157. 
£o^v<)pa«og^ 146. 
KoQ&vaiy 160. 
KoaxivofiavteUt^ 122. 
JCou^, 123. 
-Kou^oj, 33, 207. 
KovgoTQd^og, 94. 
if<5/^o*, 167. 
KQ&Pog^ 157. 
-K^ttT^^eg, 203. 
X^fJ^f^i'OJ', fill. 
Kg7ifjtv6g^ 79, 
KQt^nTdeg, 213. 
Kqt^avXxu^^ 202. 

X^»6?, 168. 

KqUiQOOi, 221. 

««5«iioi, 68, 74. 



Xv/Jc^yiJTjyg, 179. 
JiC^JxXoi?, 36. 

A:<5;L*f , 208. 
A'vy^iy, 157. 
Kwr^yiug, 94. 

At^<jp€i>y, 77^ 
KdiPBioy^ 79;! 
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